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CONFESSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A WATER-PATIENT, 
IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* NEW NONTHLY MAGAZINE.” 


Dear Mr. Eprror, 

I am truly glad to see so worthily filled the presidency in one of the 
many chairs which our republic permits to criticism and letters—a dig- 
nity in which I had the honour to precede you, sub consule Planco, m 
the good days of William IV. I feel as if there were something ghost- 
like in my momentary return to my ancient haunts, no longer in the edi- 
torial robe and purple, but addressing a new chief, and in great part, a 
new assembly: For the reading public is a creature of rapid growth— 
every five years a fresh generation pours forth from our institutes, our 
colleges, our schools, demanding, and filled with fresh ideas, fresh prin- 
ciples and hopes. And the seas wash the place where Canute parleyed 
with the waves. All that interested the world, when to me (then Mr. 
Editor), now your humble servant, contributors addressed their articles— 
hot and seasoned for the month, and like all good articles to a periodical 
“warranted not to keep,” have passed away into the lumber-room, 
where those old maids, History and Criticism, hoard their scraps and 
relics, and where, amidst dust and silence, things old-fashioned ripen 
into things antique. The roar of the Reform Bill is still, Fanny Kemble 
acts no more, the “ Hunchback”’ awaits upon our shelves the resuscitation 
of a new Julia; poets of promise have become mute, Rubini sings no 
more, Macready is in the provinces; “ Punch” frisks it on the jocund 
throne of Sydney Smith, and over a domain once parcelled amongst 
many, reigns ‘ Boz.” Scattered and voiceless the old contributors—a new 
hum betrays the changing Babel of a new multitude. Gliding thus, I 
say, ghostlike, amidst the present race, busy and sanguine as the past, 
I feel that it best suits with a ghost’s dignity, to appear but for an ad- 
monitory purpose; not with the light and careless step of an ordinary 
visiter, but with meaning stride, and finger upon lip. Ghosts, we know, 
have appeared to predict death-—more gentle I, my apparition would 
only promise healing, and beckon not to graves and charnels, but to the 
Hygeian spring. 

And now that I am fairly on the ground, let us call to mind, Mr. 
Editor, the illustrious names which still overshadow it at once with me- 
lancholy and fame. Your post has been filled by men, whose fate pre- 
cludes the envy which their genius might excite. By Campbell, the 
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high-souled and silver-tongued, and by Hook from whom jest, and 
whim, and humour, flowed in so free and riotous a wave, that books con- 
fined and narrowed away the stream; to read Hook is to wrong him, 
Nor can we think of your predecessors without remembering your rival, 
Hood, who, as the tree puts forth the most exuberant blossoms the 
year before its decay, showed the bloom and promise of his genius most 
when the worm was at the trunk. To us behind the scenes, to us who 
knew the men, how melancholy the contrast between the fresh and 
outhful intellect, the worn out and broken frame; for, despite what I 
co seen written, Campbell when taken at the right moment, was 
Campbell ever. Not capable indeed, towards the last, of the same ex- 
ertion, if manifested by those poor evidences of what is in us, that books 
parade, but still as powerful in his great and noble thoughts, in the oral 
poetry revealed by flashes and winged words, though unrounded into 
form. And Hook jested on the bed of death, as none but he could jest. 
And Hood! who remembers not the tender pathos, the exquisite huma- 
nity which spoke forth from his darkened room ? Alas! what prolonged 
pangs, what heavy lassitude, what death in life did these men endure ! 
Here we are, Mr. Editor, in these days of cant and jargon, preaching 
up the education of the mind, forcing our children under melon-frames, 
and babbling to the labourer and mechanic, “ Read, and read, and read,’’ 
as if God had not given us muscles, and nerves, and bodies, subjected to 
exquisite pains as pleasures—as if the body were not to be cared for and 
cultivated as well as the mind; as if health were no blessing instead of 
that capital good, without which all other blessings—save the hope of 
health eternal—grow flat and joyless’; as if the enjoyment of the world 
in which we are, was not far more closely linked with our physical than 
our mental selves; as if we were better than maimed and imperfect men; 
so long as our nerves are jaded and prostrate, our senses dim and heavy, 
our relationship with Nature abridged and thwarted by the jaundiced 
eye, and failing limb, and trembling hand—the apothecary’s shop be- 
tween us and the sun! For the mind, we admit, that to render it strong 
and clear, habit and discipline are required ;—how deal we (especially we, 
Mr. Editor, of the London world—we of the literary craft—we of the 
restless, striving brotherhood)—how deal we with the body? We carry 
it on with us, as a post-horse, from stage to stage—does it flag? no 
rest! give it ale or the spur. We begin to feel the frame break 
under us;—we administer a drug, gain a temporary relief, shift the 
disorder from one part to another—forget our ailments in our ex- 
citements, and when we pause at last, thoroughly shattered, with 
complaints grown chronic, diseases fastening to the organs, send for 
the doctors in good earnest, and die as your predecessors and your 
rival died, under combinations of long-neglected maladies, which 
could never have been known had we done for the body what we do for 
the mind—made it strong by discipline, and iio it firm by habit. 
Not alone calling to onainelien our departed friends, but looking 
over the vast field of suffering which those acquainted with the lives of 
men who think and labour cannot fail to behold around them, I confess, 
though I have something of Canning’s disdain of professed philanthro- 
_ and do not love every knife-grinder as much as if he were my 
rother—lI confess nevertheless that I am filled with an earnest pity ; and 
an anxious desire seizes me to communicate to others that simple process 
of healing and well being which has passed under my own experience, and 
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to which I gratefully owe days no longer weary of the sun, and nights 
which no longer yearn for and yet dread the morrow. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I may be pardoned, I trust, if I illustrate by 
my own case the system, I commend to others. 

I have been a workman in my day. I began to write and to toil, and 
to win some kind of a name, which I had the ambition to improve, while 
yet little more than a boy. With strong love for study in books—with 
yet greater desire to accomplish — we in the knowledge of men, 
for sixteen years I can conceive no life to have been more filled by oceu- 
pation than mine. What time was not given to the action was given to 
study; what time not given to study, to action—labour in both! To 
a constitution naturally far from strong, I allowed no pause or respite. 
The wear and tear went on without intermission—the whirl of the wheel 
never ceased. Sometimes, indeed, thoroughly overpowered and exhausted, 
I sought for escape. The physicians said “ Travel,” and I travelled. 
“ Go into the country,” and I went. But in such attempts at repose all 
my ailments gathered round me—made themselves far more palpable and 
felt. I had no resource but to fly from myself—to fly into the other 
world of books, or thought, or reverie—to live in some state of being 
less painful than my own. As long as I was always at work it seemed 
that I had no leisure to be ill. Quiet was my hell. 

At length the frame thus long neglected—patched up for a while by 
drugs and doctors—put off and trifled with as an intrusive dun—like a 
dun who is in his rights—brought in its arrears—crushing and terrible, 
accumulated through long years. Worn out and wasted, the constitution 
seemed wholly inadequate to meet the demand. The exhaustion of toil 
and study had been completed by great anxiety and grief. I had 
watched with alternate hope and fear the lingering and mournful death- 
bed of my nearest relation and dearest friend—of the person around 
whom was entwined the strongest affection my life had known—and 
when all was over, I seemed scarcely to live myself. 

At this time, about the January of 1844, I was thoroughly shattered. 
The least attempt at exercise exhausted me. The nerves gave way at 
the most ordinary excitement—a chronic irritation of that vast surface 
we call the mucous membrane which had defied for years all medical skill, 
rendered me continually liable to acute attacks, which from their repeti- 
tion, and the increased feebleness of my frame, might at any time be 
fatal. Though free from any organic disease of the heart, its action was 
morbidly restless and painful. My sleep was without refreshment. At 
morning I rose more weary than I laid down to rest. 

Without fatiguing you and your readers further with the longa cohors 
of my complaints, I pass on to record my struggle to resist them. I 
have always had a great belief in the power of wiz. What a man de- 
termines to do—that in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred I hold that 
he succeeds in doing. I determined to have some insight into a know- 
ledge I had never attained since manhood—the knowledge of health. 

I resolutely put away books and study, sought the airs which the phy- 
sicians esteemed most healthful, and adopted the strict regimen on which 
allthe children of sculapius so wisely insist. In short, 1 maintained the 
same general habits as to hours, diet (with the exception of wine, which in 
moderate quantities seemed to me indispensable), and, so far as my strength 
would allow, of exercise, as I found afterwards instituted at hydropathic 
establishments. I dwell on this to forestall in some manner the common 
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remark of persons not well acquainted with the medical agencies of 
water—that it is to the regular life which water-patients lead, ond not to 
the element itself that they owe their recovery. Nevertheless I found 
that these changes, however salutary in theory, produced little if any 
sractical amelioration in my health. AlJl invalids know, perhaps, how 
difficult, under ordinary circumstances, is the alteration of habits from bad 
to good. The early rising, the walk before breakfast, so delicious in the 
fee lings of freshness and vigour which they bestow upon the strong, often 
become punishments to the ‘valetudinarian. Headache, languor, a sense of 
weariness over the eyes, a sinking of the whole system towards noon, which 
seemed imperiously to demand the dangerous aid of stimulants, were all that 
I obtained by the morning breeze and the languid stroll by the sea-shore. 
The suspension from study only afflicted me with intolerable ennui, and 
added to the profound dejection of the spirits. The brain, so long accus- 
tomed to morbid activity, was but withdrawn from its usual occupations 
to invent horrors and chimeras. Over the pillow, vainly sought two hours 
before midnight, hovered no golden sleep. The absence of excitement, 
however unhealthy, only aggravated the symptoms of ill-health. 

It was at this time that I met by chance, in the library at St. Leo- 
nard’s, with Captain Claridge’s work on the “ Water Cure,” as practised 
by Preisnitz, at Gr: aafenberg. Making allowance for certain exaggera- 
tions therein, which appeare .d evident to my common sense, enough still 
remained not only to captivate the imagination and flatter the hopes of of 
an invalid, but to appe al with favour to his sober judgment. Till then, 
—s ignorant of the subject and the system, except by some such 

ague stories and good jests as had reached my ears in Germany, [ re- 
des “1 at least to read wh: at more could be said in favour of the ariston 
udor, and examine dispassionately into its merits as a medicament. | 
was then under the advice of one of the first physicians of our age. I 
had consulted half the faculty. I had every reason to be grateful for the 
attention, and to be confident in the skill, of those whose prescriptions had, 
from time to time, flattered my hopes oni enriched the chemist. But 
the truth must be spoken—far from being better, 1 was sinking fast. 
Little remained to me to try in the great “volume of the herbal. Seek 
what I would next, even if a quackery, it certainly might expedite my 
grave, but it could scarcely render lite—at least the external life—more 
unjoyous. Accordingly I examined, with such grave thought as a sick 
man brings to bear upon his case, all the grounds upon which to justify to 
myself—an excursion to the snows of Silesia. But I own that in pro- 
portion as I found my faith in the system strengthen, I shrunk from the 
terrors of this long journey to the rugged region in which the probable 
lodging would be a labourer’s cottage, * "‘endi in which the Babel of a hun- 
dred languages (so agreeable to the healthful delight in novelty—so ap- 
palling to the sic kly despondency of a hypochondriae), would murmur and 
growl over a pub lie table spread with no tempting condiments. Could 
I hope to find healing in my own land, and not too far from my own 
doctors in case of failure, I might indeed solicit the watery gods 
—but the journey! I who searcely lived through a day without leech or 





* Let me not disparage the fountain head of the water-cure, the parent insti- 
tution of the great Preisnitz. 1 believe many of the earlier hardships complained 
of at Graafenberg have been removed or amended ; and such as remain, are no 
doubt well compensated by the vast experience and extraordinary tact of a man 
who will rank hereafter amongst the most illustrious discoverers who have ever 
benefited the human race. 
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potion!—the long—gelid journey to Graafenberg—I should be sure to fall 
ill by the way—to be clutched and mismanaged by some German doctor 
—to deposit my bones in some dismal church-yard on the banks of the 
Father Rhine. 

While thus perplexed, I fell in with one of the pamphlets written by 
Doctor Wilson, of Malvern, and my doubts were solved. Here was an 
English doctor, who had himself known more than my own sufferings, 
who, like myself, had found the pharmacopeia in vain—who had spent 
ten months at Graafenberg, and left all his complaints behind him— 
who, fraught with the experience he had acquired, not only in his own 
person, but from scientific examination of the cases under his eye, had 
transported the system to our native shores, and who proffered the pro- 
verbial salubrity of Malvern air and its holy springs, to those who, 
like me, had ranged in vain, from simple to mineral, and who had be- 
come bold by despair—bold enough to try if health, like truth, lay at 
the bottom of a well. 

I was not then aware that other institutions had been established in 
England of more or less fame. I saw in Doctor Wilson the first trans- 
porter—at least as a physician—of the Silesian system, and did not 
pause to look out for other and later pupils of this innovating German 
school. 

I resolved then to betake myself to Malvern. On my way through 
town I paused, in the innocence of my heart, to inquire of some of the 
faculty if they thought the water-cure would suit my case. With one 
exception, they were unanimous in the vehemence of their denunciations. 
Granting even that in some cases, especially of rheumatism, hydropathy 
had produced a cure—to my complaints it was worse than inapplicable 
—it was highly dangerous—it would probably be fatal. I had not 
stamina for the treatment—-it would fix chronic ailments into organic 
disease—surely it would be much better to try what I had not yet 
tried. What had I not yet tried? A course of prussic acid! Nothing 
was better for gastrite irritation, which was no doubt the main cause of 
my suffering! If, however, I were obstinately bent upon so mad an ex- 
periment, Doctor Wilson was the last person I should go to. I was not 
deterred by all these intimidations, nor seduced by the salubrious allure- 
ments of the prussic acid under its scientific appellation of hydiocamic. 
A little reflection taught me that the members of a learned profession 
are naturally the very persons least disposed to favour innovation upon 
the practices which custom and prescription have rendered sacred in their 
eyes. A lawyer is not the person to consult upon bold reforms in juris- 
prudence. A physician can scarcely be expected to own that a Silesian 
peasant will cure with water the diseases which resist an armament of 
phials. And with regard to the peculiar objections to Doctor Wilson, I 
had read in his own pamphlet attacks upon the orthodox practice suffi- 
cient to account for—perhaps to justify—the disposition to depreciate 
him in return. 

Still my friends were anxious and fearful; to please,them I continued 
to inquire, though not of physicians, but of patients. I sought out 
some of those who had gone ea the process. I sifted some of the 
cases of cure cited by Doctor Wilson. I found the account of the pa- 
tients so encouraging, the cases quoted so authentic, that I grew impa- 
tient of delay. I threw physic to the dogs, and went to Malvern. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Editor, to detail the course I underwent. 
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The different resources of water as a medicament, are to be found in man 
works easily to be obtained, and well worth the study. In this letter [ 
suppose myself to be addressing those as thoroughly unacquainted with 
the system as I myself was at the first, and I deal therefore only in 
generals. 

The first point which impressed and struck me was the extreme and 
utter innocence of the water-cure in skilful hands—in any hands indeed 
not thoroughly new to the system. Certainly when I went, I believed 
it to be a kill or cure system. I fancied it must be a very violent re- 
medy—that it doubtless might effect great and magical cures—but that 
if it failed it might be fatal. Now, I speak not alone of my own case, 
but of the immense number of cases I have seen—patients of all ages 
—all species and genera of disease—all kinds and conditions of consti- 
tution, when I declare, upon my honour, that I never witnessed one danger- 
ous symptom produced by the water-cure, whether at Doctor Wilson’s or 
the other Hydropathic Institutions which I afterwards visited. And though 
unquestionably fatal consequences might occur from gross mismanage- 
ment, and as unquestionably have so occurred at various establishments, 
{ am yet convinced that water in itself is so friendly to the human body, 
that it requires a very extraordinary degree of bungling, of ignorance, and 
presumption, to produce results really dangerous ; that a regular prac- 
titioner does more frequent mischief from the misapplication of even the 
simplest drugs, than a water doctor of very moderate experience does, or 
can do, by the misapplication of his baths and friction. And here I 
must observe, that those portions of the treatment which appear to the 
uninitiated as the most perilous, are really the safest,* and can be applied 
with the most impunity to the weakest constitutions ; whereas those which 
appear, from our greater familiarity with them, the least startling and 
most innocuous,+ are those which require the greatest knowledge of ge- 
neral pathology and the individual constitution. I shall revert to this 
part of my subject before I conclude. 

The next thing that struck me was the extraordinary ease with which, 
under this system, good habits are acquired and bad habits relinquished. 
The difficulty with which, under orthodox medical treatment, stimulants 
are abandoned is here not witnessed. Patients accustomed for half a 
century to live hard and high, wine drinkers, spirit-bibbers, whom the 
regular physician has sought in vain to reduce to a daily pint of sherry, 
here voluntarily resign all strong potations, after a day or two cease to 
feel the want of them, and reconcile themselves to water as if they had 
drank nothing else all their lives. Others, who have had recourse for 
years and years to medicine,—their potion in the morning, their cordial 
at noon, their pill before dinner, their narcotic at bed-time, cease to re- 
quire these aids to life, as if by a charm. Nor this alone. Men to whom 
mental labour has been a necessary—who have existed on the excitement 
of the passions and the stir of the intelleet-—who have felt, these with- 
drawn, the prostration of the whole system—the lock to the wheel of 
the entire machine—return at once to the careless spirits of the boy in 
his first holiday. 

Here lies a great secret ; water thus skilfully administered is in itself 
a wonderful excitement, it supplies the place of all others—it operates 
powerfully and rapidly upon the nerves, sometimes to calm them, some- 


* Such as the wet-sheet packing. t The plunge-bath—the Douche. 
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times to irritate, but always to occupy. Hence follows a consequence 
which all patients have remarked—the complete repose of the passions 
during the early stages of the cure; they seem laid asleep as if by en- 
chantment. The intellect shares the same rest; after a short time, 
mental exertion becomes impossible ; even the memory grows far less 
tenacious of its painful impressions, cares and griefs are forgotten; the 
sense of the present absorbs the past and future ; there is a certain fresh- 
ness and youth which pervade the spirits, and live upon the enjoyment 
of the actual hour. Thus the great agents of our mortal wear and tear 
—the passions and the mind—calmed into strange rest, —Nature seems to 
leave the body to its instinctive tendency, which is always towards reco- 
very. All that interests and amuses is of a healthful character; exercise, 
instead of being an unwilling drudgery, becomes the inevitable impulse 
of the frame braced and invigorated by the element. A series of reac- 
tions is always going on—the willing exercise produces refreshing rest, 
the refreshing rest willing exercise. The extraordinary effect which 
water taken early in the morning produces on the appetite is well known 
amongst those who have tried it, even before the water-cure was thought 
of; an appetite it should be the care of the skilful doctor to check into 
moderate gratification; the powers of nutrition become singularly 
strengthened, the blood grows rich and pure—the constitution is not only 
amended—it undergoes a change.* 

The safety of the system then, struck me first ;—its power of replac- 
ing by healthful stimulants the morbid ones it withdrew, whether phy- 
sical or moral, surprised me next ;—that which thirdly impressed me was 
no less contrary to all my preconceived notions. I had fancied that whether 
good or bad, the system must be one of great hardship, extremely repug- 
nant and disagreeable. I wondered at myself to find how soon it became 
so associated with pleasurable and grateful feelings as to dwell upon the 
mind amongst the happiest passages of existence. For my own part, 
despite all my ailments, or whatever may have been my cares, I have 
ever found exquisite pleasure in that sense of being which is as it were 
the conscience, the mirror, of the soul. I have known hours of as much 
and as vivid happiness as perhaps can fall to the lot of man ; but amongst 
all my most brilliant recollections I can recall no periods of enjoyment at 
once more hilarious and serene than the hours spent on the lonely hills of 
Malvern—none in which nature was so thoroughly possessed and appre- 
ciated. The rise from a sleep sound as childhood’s—the impatient rush 
into the open air, while the sun was fresh, and the birds first sang—the 
sense of an unwonted strength in every limb and nerve, which made so 
light of the steep ascent to the holy spring—the delicious sparkle of that 
morning draught—the green terrace on the brow of the mountain, with the 
rich landseape wide and far below—the breeze that once would have been 
so keen and biting, now but exhilarating the blood, and lifting the spirits 
into religious joy ; and this keen sentiment of present pleasure rounded 
by a hope sanctioned by all I felt in myself, and nearly all that I wit- 
nessed in others—that that very present was but the step—the threshold 
—into an unknown and delightful region of health and vigour;—a disease 
and a care dropping from the frame and the heart at every stride. 

But here I must pause to own that if on the one hand the danger and 

* Doctor Wilson observed to me once, very truly I think, that many regular phy- 
sicians are beginning to own the effect of water as a stimulant who yet do not per- 
ceive its far more complicated and beneficial effects as an alterative. 
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discomforts of the cure are greatly exaggerated (exaggerated is too weak 
a word)—so on the other hand, as far as my own experience, which is 
perhaps not inconsiderable, extends, the enthusiastic advocates of the sys- 
tem have greatly misrepresented the duration of the curative process. I 
have read and heard of chronic diseases of long standing cured perma- 
nently ina very few weeks. I candidly confess that I have seen none 
such. I have, it is true, witnessed many chronic diseases perfectly cured 
—diseases which had been pronounced incurable by the first physicians, 
but the cure has been long and fluctuating. Persons so afflicted who try 
this system must arm themselves with patience. The first effects of 
the system are indeed usually bracing, and inspire such feelings of 
general well-being, that some think they have only to return home, 
and carry out the cure partially to recover. A great mistake—the 
alterative effects begin long after the bracing—a disturbance in the 
constitution takes place, prolonged more or less, and not till that 
ceases does the cure really begin. Not that the peculiar “ crisis,” sought 
for so vehemently by the German water-doctors, and usually under their 
hands manifested by boils and eruptions, is at all a necessary part of the 
cure—it is, indeed, as far as I have seen, of rare occurrence—but a 
critical action, not single, not confined to one period, or one series 
of phenomena, is at work, often undetected by the patient himself, 
during a considerable (and that the later) portion of the cure in 
most patients where the malady has been grave, and where the re- 
covery becomes permanent. During this time the patient should be 
under the eye of his water-doctor. 

To conclude my own case: | staid some nine or ten weeks at Malvern, 
and business, from which | could not escape, obliging me then to be in the 
neighbourhood of town, I continued the system seven weeks longer under 
Doctor Weiss, at Petersham; during this latter period the agreeable phe- 
nomena which had characterised the former, the cheerfulness, the bien aise, 
the consciousness of returning health vanished; and were succeeded by great 
irritation of the nerves, extreme fretfulness, and the usual characteristics 
of the constitutional disturbance to which I have referred. I had every 
reason, however, to be satisfied with the care and skill of Doctor Weiss, 
who fully deserves the reputation he has acquired, and the attachment en- 
tertained for him by his patients; nor did my judgment ever despond or 
doubt of the ultimate benefits of the process. I emerged at last from 
these operations in no very portly condition. I was blanched and ema- 
ciated—washed out like a thrifty housewife’s gown—but neither the 
bleaching nor the loss of weight had in the least impaired my strength; 
on the contrary, all the muscles had grown as hard as iron, and I was 
become capable of great exercise without fatigue ; my cure was not 
effected, but I was compelled to go into Germany. On my return home- 
wards I was seized with a severe cold which rapidly passed into high 
fever. Fortunately I was within reach of Doctor Schmidt's magnificent 
hydropathic establishment at Boppart; thither I caused myself to be con- 
veyed ; and now I had occasion to experience the wonderful effect of the 
water-cure in acute cases; slow in chronic disease, its beneficial operation 
in acute is immediate. In twenty-four hours all fever had subsided, and 
on the third day I resumed my journey, relieved from every symptom 
that had before prognosticated a tedious and perhaps alarming illness. 

And now came gradually, yet perceptibly, the good effects of the 
system I had undergone; flesh and weight returned; the sense of health 
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became conscious and steady ; I had every reason to bless the hour 
when I first sought the springs of Malvern. And here, I must observe, 
that it often happens that the patient makes but slight apparent improve- 
ment, when under the cure, compared with that which occurs subse- 
quently. A water-doctor of repute at Brussels, indeed, said frankly to a 
grumbling patient, “I do not expect you to be well while here—it is 
only on leaving me that you will know if I have cured you.” 

It is as the frame recovers from the agitation it undergoes, that it 
gathers round it power utterly unknown to it before—as the plant wa- 
tered by the rains of one season, betrays in the next the effect of the 
grateful dews. 
~ I had always suffered so severely in winter, that the severity of our last 
one gave me apprehensions, and I resolved to seek shelter from my fears 
at my beloved Malvern. I here passed the most inclement period of the 
winter, not only perfectly free from the colds, rheums, and catarrhs, 
which had hitherto visited me with the snows, but in the enjoyment of 
excellent health; and I am persuaded that for those who are delicate, and 
who suffer much during the winter, there is no place where the cold is 
so little felt as at a water-cure establishment. I am persuaded also, and 
in this Iam borne out by the experience of most water doctors, that the 
cure is most rapid and effectual during the cold season—from autumn 
through the winter. I am thoroughly convinced that consumption in its 
earlier stages can be more easily cured, and the predisposition more perma- 
nently eradicated by a winter spent at Malvern, under the care of Doctor 
Wilson, than by the timorous flight to Pisa or Madeira. It is by har- 
dening rather than defending the tissues that we best secure them from 
disease. 

And now, to sum up, and to dismiss my egotistical revelations, I desire 
in no way to overcolour my own case; I do not say that when I first 
went to the water-cure I was affected with any disease immediately me- 
nacing to life—I say only that I was in that prolonged and chronic state of 
ill health, which made life at the best extremely precarious—I do not say that 
Thad any malady which the faculty could pronounce incurable—I say only 
that the most eminent men of the faculty had failed to cure me. I do not 
even now affect to boast of a perfect and complete deliverance from all my ail- 
ments—I cannot declare that a constitution naturally delicate has been ren- 
dered Herculean, or that the wear and tear of a whole manhood have been 
thoroughly repaired. What might have been the case had I not taken 
the cure at intervals, had I remained at it steadily for six or eight 
months without interruption, I cannot do more than conjecture, but so 
strong is my belief that the result would have been completely successful, 
that I promise myself, whenever I can spare the leisure, a long renewal 
of the system. ‘These admissions made, what have I gained meanwhile 
to justify my eulogies and my gratitude ?—an immense accumulation of 
the capital of health. Formerly it was my favourite and querulous 
question to those who saw much of me, “ Did you ever know me twelve 
hours without pain or illness?” Now, instead of these being my constant 
companions, they are but my occasional visiters, I compare my old state 
and my present to the poverty of a man who has a shilling in his pocket, 
and whose poverty is therefore a struggle for life, with the occasional dis- 
tresses of a man of 5000/. a year, who sees but an appendage en- 
dangered, or a luxury abridged. All the good that I have gained, is 
wholly unlike what I have ever derived either from medicine or the German 
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mineral baths: in the first place, it does not relieve a single malady alone, 
it pervades the whole frame ; in the second place, far from subsiding, it 
seems to increase by time, so that I may reasonably hope that the latter 
part of my life, instead of being more infirm than the former, will become 
—so far as freedom from suffering, and the calm enjoyment of external 
life are concerned—my real, my younger, youth. And it is this profound 
conviction which has induced me to volunteer these details, in the hope 
(I trust a pure and kindly one) to induce those, who more or less have 
suffered as I have done, to fly to the same rich and bountiful resources. 
We ransack the ends of the earth for drugs and minerals—we extract our 
potions from the deadliest poisons—but around us and about us, Nature, 
the great mother, proffers the Hygeian fount, unsealed and accessible to 
all. Wherever the stream glides pure, wherever the spring sparkles fresh, 
there, for the vast proportion of the maladies which Art produces, Na- 
ture yields the benignant healing. 

It remains for me to say, merely as an observer, and solely with such 
authority as an observer altogether disinterested, but without the least 
pretence to professional science, may fairly claim, what class of diseases 
I have seen least and most tractable to the operations of the water cure, 
and how far enthusiasts appear to me to have over-estimated, how far scep- 
tics have under-valued, the eflects of water as a medicament. ‘There are 
those (most of the water doctors especially) who contend that all medi- 
cine by drugs is unnecessary—that water internally and outwardly 
applied suffices in skilful management for all complaints—that the time 
will come when the drug doctor will cease to receive a fee, when the apo- 
theeary will close his shop, and the water cure be adopted in every hospital 
and by every family. Dreams and absurdities! Even granting that the 
water cure were capable of all the wonders ascribed to it, its process is so 
slow in most chronic cases—it requires such complete abstraction from 
care and business—it takes the active man so thoroughly out of his 
course of life, that a vast proportion of those engaged in worldly pur- 
suits cannot hope to find the requisite leisure. There are also a large 
number of complaints (perhaps the majority) which yield so easily to a 
sparing use of drugs under a moderately competent practitioner that the 
convenient plan of sending to the next chemist for your pill or potion 
can never be superseded, nor is it perhaps desirable that it should 
be. Moreover, as far as I have seen, there are complaints curable by 
medicine which the water cure utterly fails to reach. 

The disorders wherein hydropathy appears to me to be least effectual 
are, first neuralgic pains, especially the monster pain of the Tie Dolo- 
reux. Not one instance of a cure in the latter by hydropathy has come 
under my own observation, and I have only heard of one authentic case 
of recovery from it by that process. Secondly, paralysis of a grave cha- 
racter in persons of an advanced age. Thirdly, in tubercular consump- 
tion. As may be expected, in this stage of that melancholy disease, the 
water cure utterly fails to restore, but I have known it even here prolong 
life, beyond all reasonable calculation, and astonishingly relieve the more 
oppressive symptoms. In all cases where the nervous exhaustion is great 
and of long standing, and is accompanied with obstinate hypochondria, 
hydropathy, if successful at all, is very slow in its benefits, and the 
patience of the sufferer is too often worn out before the favourable turn 
takes place. I have also noticed that obstinate and deep-rooted maladies 
in persons otherwise of very athletic frames, seem to yield much more 
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tardily to the water cure than similar complaints in more delicate con- 
stitutions; so that you will often see of two persons afflicted by the same 
genera of complaints, the feeble and fragile one recover before the stout 
man with Atlantic shoulders evinces one symptom of amelioration. 

Those cases, on the other hand, in which the water cure seems an ab- 
solute panacea, and in which the patient may commence with the most 
sanguine hopes, are, First, rheumatism, however prolonged, however com- 
plicated. In this the cure is usually rapid—nearly always permanent. 
Secondly, gout. Here its efficacy is little less startling to appearance 
than in the former case ; it seems to take up the disease by the roots ; 
it extracts the peculiar acid, which often appears in discolorations upon 
the sheets used in the application, or is ejected in other modes. But here, 
judging always from cases subjected to my personal knowledge, I have 
not seen instances to justify the assertion of some water doctors, that re- 
turns of the disease do not occur. The predisposition—the tendency, 
has appeared to me to remain. The patient is liable to relapses—but I 
have invariably found them far less frequent, less lengthened; and readily 
susceptible of simple and speedy cure, especially if the habits remain 
temperate. 

Thirdly, that wide and grisly family of affliction classed under the 
common name of dyspepsia. All derangements of the digestive organs, 
imperfect powers of nutrition—the malaise of an injured stomach, ap- 
pear precisely the complaints on which the system takes firmest hold, and 
in which it effects those cures that convert existence from a burden into a 
blessing. Hence it follows that many nameless and countless complaints 
proceeding from derangement of the stomach, cease as that great ma- 
chine is restored to order. I have seen disorders of the heart which 
have been pronounced organic by the learned authorities of the profes- 
sion, disappear in an incredibly short time—cases of incipient consump- 
tion, in which the seat is in the nutritious powers, hcemorrhages, and 
various congestions, shortness of breath, habitual fainting fits, many of 
what are called improperly, nervous complaints, but which, in reality, 
are indications from the main ganglionic spring; the disorders produced 
by the abuse of powerful medicines, especially mercury and iodine, the 
lost of appetite, the dulled sense, and the shaking hand of intemperance, 
skin complaints, and the dire scourge of scrofula—all these seem to ob- 
tain from hydropathy relief—nay, absolute and unqualified cure, beyond 
not only the means of the most skilful drug doctor, but the hopes of the 
most sanguine patient.* 

The cure may be divided into two branches—the process for acute 
complaints—that for chronic; I have just referred to the last. And great 
as are there its benefits, they seem commonplace beside the effect the 
system produces in acute complaints. Fever, including the scarlet and 
the typhus, influenza, measles, small-pox, the sudden and rapid disorders 
of children, are cured with a simplicity and precision which must, I am 
persuaded, sooner or later, render the resources of the hydropathist the 
ordinary treatment for such acute complaints in the hospitals. The prin- 
cipal remedy here employed by the water doctor is, the wet-sheet packing, 
which excites such terror amongst the uninitiated, and which, of all the 





* Amongst other complaints, I may add dropsy, which in its simple state, and 
not as the crowning symptom of a worn out constitution, 1 have known most 
successfully treated ; cases of slight paralysis ; and I have witnessed two instances 
of partial blindness, in which the sight was restored. 
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curatives adopted by hydropathy, is unquestionably the safest—the one 
that can be applied without danger to the greatest variety of cases, and 
which I do not hesitate to aver, can rarely, if ever, be misapplied in any 
cases where the pulse is hard and high, and the skin dry and burning. 

I have found in conversation so much misapprehension of this very easy 
and very luxurious remedy, that I may be pardoned for re-explaining what 
has been explained so often. It is not, as people persist in supposing, that 
patie nts are put into wet sheets and there left to shiver. The dhesth: after 
being saturated, are well wrung out—the patient quickly wrapped 
in the m—several blankets tightly bandaged round, and a feather-bed 
placed at top; thus, especially where there is the least fever, the first 
momentary chill is promptly succeeded by a gradual and vivifying warmth, 
perfectly free from the irritation of dry heat—a delicious sense of ease 
is usually followed by a sleep more agreeable than anodynes ever pro- 
duced. It seems a positiv e cruelty to be relieved from this 1 magic girdle in 
which pain is lulled, and fever cooled, and watchfulness lapped i in slum- 
ber. The bath which succeeds, refreshes and braces the skin, which the 
operation relaxed and softened; they only who have tried this, after 
fatigue or in fever, can form the least notion of its pleasurable sensations, 
or of its extraordinary efficacy; nor is there any thing startling or novel 
in its theory. In hospitals now water- dressings are found the best 
poultice to an inflamed member; this expansion of the wet dressing is a 
poultice to the whole inflamed surface of the body. It does not “differ 

greatly, except in its cleanliness and simplicity, from the old remedy of 
the ancients—the wrapping the body in the skins of animals newly slain, 
or placing it on dunghills, or immersing it, as now in Germany, in the 
soft slough of mud-baths.* Its theory is that of warmth and moisture, 
those friendliest agents to inflammatory disorders. In fact, I think it 
the duty of every man, on whom the lives of others depend, to make him- 
self acquainted with at least this part of the w ater cure :—the wet sheet is 
the true life preserver. In the large majority of sudden inflammatory 
complaints, the doctor at a distance, prompt measures indispensable, it 
will at the least arrest the disease, check the fever, till, if you prefer the 
drugs, the drugs can come—the remedy i is at hand, wherever you can 
find a bed and a jug of water; and whatever else you may apprehend 
after a short visit is a hydropathiec establishment, your fear of that bug- 
bear—the wet sheet—is the first you banish. The only cases, I believe, 
where it can be positiv ely mischievous is where the pulse scarcely beats 
—where the vital sense is extremely low—where the inanition of the 
frame forbids the necessary reaction in cholera, and certain disorders of 
the chest and bronchia; otherwise at all ages, from the infant to the 
octogenarian, it is equally applicable, and in most acute cases, equally 
Innocent. 

Hydropathy being thus rapidly beneficial in acute disorders, it follows 
naturally that it will be quick as a cure in chronic complaints in propor- 
tion as acute symptoms are mixed with them, and slowest where such 
complaints are dull and lethargic—it will be slowest also where the ner- 
vous exhaustion is the greatest. With children, its effects, really and 





* A very eminent London phy sician, opposed generally to the water-cure, told 
me that he had effected a perfect cure in a case of inveterate leprosy, by swathing 
the patient in wet lint covered with oil skin. This is the wet sheet packing, but 
there - patients who would take kindly to wet lint, and shudder at the idea of 
a wet sheet! 
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genuinely can scarcely be exaggerated; in them, the nervous system, 
not weakened by toil, grief, anxiety, and intemperance, lends itself to the 
gracious element as a young plant to the rains. When I see now some 
tender mother coddling, and physicking, and preserving from every breath 
of air, and swaddling i in flannels, her ‘pallid little ones, I long to pounce 
upon the callow br ood, and bear them to the hills of Malvern, and 
the diamond fountain of St. Anne’s—with what rosy faces and robust 
limbs I will promise they shall return—alas! I promise and preach in 
vain—the family apothecary is against me, and the progeny are doomed 
to rhubarb and the rickets. 

The water-cure as yet has had this evident injustice,—the patients re- 
sorting to it have mostly been desperate cases. So strong a notion pre- 
vails that it is a desperate remedy, that they only who have found all else 
fail have dragged themselves to the Bethesda Pools. That all thus not 
only abandoned by hope and the College, but weakened and poisoned by 
the violent medicines absorbed into their system for a score or so of 
years,—that all should not recover is not surprising! The wonder is that 
the number of recoveries should be so great ;—that every now and then 
we should be surprised by the man whose untimely grave we predicted 
when we last saw him, meeting us in the streets ruddy and stalwart, 
fresh from the springs of Graafenberg, Boppart, Petersham, or Malvern. 

The remedy is not desperate ; it is "simpler, I do not say than any dose, 
but than any course of medicine—it is infinitely more agree eable—it ad- 
mits no remedies for the complaint which are inimical to ‘the constitution. 
It bequeathes none of the maladies consequent on blue pill and mereury— 
on purgatives and drastics—on iodine and aconite—on leeches and the 
lancet. If it cures your complaint, it will assuredly strengthen your 
whole frame ; if it fails to cure your complaint it can scarcely fail to im- 
prove your general system. As it acts, or ought, scientifically treated, to 
act, first on “the sy stem, lastly on the complaint, placing nature herself in 
the way to throw off the disease, so it constantly happens that the 
patients at a hy dropathic estihlichesant will tell you ‘that the disorder for 
which they came is not removed, but that in all other respects their health 
is better than they ever remember it to have been. Thus, I would not 
only recommend it to those who are sufferers from some grave disease ; 
but to those who require merely the fillip, the alterative, or the bracing 
which they now often seek in vain in country air or a watering-place. 
For such, three weeks at Malvern will do more than three months at 
Brighton or Boulogne; for at the water-cure the whole life is one 
remedy ; the hours, the habits, the discipline—not incompatible with 
gaiety and cheerfulness (the spirits of hydropathists are astounding, and 
in high spirits all things are amusement) tend perforce to train the body 
to the highest state of “health of which it is capable. Compare this life, 
O merchant, O trader, O man of business, escaping to the sea-shore, 
with that weleiahs you there lead—with your shrimps and your shell-fish, 
and your wine and your brown stout—with all which counteracts in the 
evening, the good of your morning dip and your noonday stroll. What, 
I own, | should envy most is the robust, healthy man, only a little 
knocked down by his city cares or his town pleasures, after his second 
week at Dr. Wilson’s establishment—yea, how I should envy the exqui- 
site pleasure which he would derive from that robustness made clear and 
sensible to him. The pure taste, the iron muscles, the exuberant spirits, 
the overflowing sense of life. If even to the weak and languid the 
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water-cure gives hours of physical happiness which the pleasures of the 
grosser senses can never bestow, what would it give to the strong man, 
from whose eye it has but to lift the light film—in whose mechanism, 
attuned to joy, it but brushes away the grain of dust, or oils the solid 
wheel. 

I must bring my letter to a close. I meant to address it through you, 
Mr. Editor, chiefly to our brethren—the over-jaded sons of toil and 
letters—behind whom I see the warning shades of departed martyrs. 
But it is applicable to all who ail—to all who would not only cure a 
complaint, but strengthen a system and prolong a life. To such, who 
will so far attach value to my authority, that they will acknowledge, 
at least, I am no interested witness—for I have no institution to 
establish—no profession to build up—I have no eye to fees, my calling 
is but that of an observer—as an observer only do I speak. it may be 
with enthusiasm—but enthusiasm built on experience and prompted 
by sympathy ;--to such then as may listen to me, I give this recom- 
mendation: pause if you please—inquire if you will—but do not 
consult your doctor. Ihave no doubt he is a most honest, excellent 
man—but you cannot expect a doctor of drugs to say other than 
that doctors of water are but quacks. Do not consult your doctor 
whether you shall try hydropathy, but find out some intelligent persons 
in whose shrewdness you can confide—who have been patients them- 
selves at a hydropathie establishment. Better still, go for a few days 
—the cost is not much—into some such institution yourself, look round, 
talk to the patients, examine with your own eyes, hear with your own 
ears, before you adventure the experiment. Become a witness before 
you are a patient ; if the evidence does not satisfy you, turn and flee. 
But if you venture, venture with a good heart and a stout faith. Hope, 
but not with presumption. Do not fancy that the disorder which has 
afflicted you for ten years ought to be cured in ten days. Beware, above 
all, lest, alarmed by some phenomena which the searching element pro- 
duces, you have recourse immediately to drugs to disperse them. The 
water-boils, for instance, which are sometimes, as I have before said, but 
by no means frequently, a critical symptom of the eure, are, in all cases 
that I have seen, cured easily by water, but may become extremely dan- 
gerous in the hands of your apothecary. Most of the few solitary in- 
stances that have terminated fatally, to the prejudice of the water-cure, 
have been those in which the patient has gone from water to drugs. It is 
the axiom of the system that water only cures what water produces. Do 
not leave a hydropathic establishment in the time of any “crisis,” how- 
ever much you may be panic stricken. Hold the doctor responsible for 
getting you out of what he gets you into; and if your doctor be dis- 
creetly chosen, take my word he will do it. 

Do not begin to carry on the system at home, and under any eye but 
that of an experienced hydropathist. After you know the system, and 
the doctor knows you, the curative process may probably be continued at 
your own house with ease—but the commencement must be watched, and 
if a critical action ensues when you are at home, return to the only care 
that can conduct it safely to a happy issue. When at the institution, do 
not let the example of other patients tempt you to overdo—to drink more 
water, or take more baths than are prescribed to you. Above all, never 
let the eulogies which many will pass upon the douche (the popular 
bath), tempt you to take it on the sly, unknown to your adviser. The 
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douche is dangerous when the body is unprepared—when the heart is 
affected—when apoplexy may be feared. 

For your choice of an establishment you have a wide range. _Institu- 
tions in England are now plentiful, and planted in some of the loveliest 
spots of our island. ButasI only speak from personal knowledge, I can 
but here depose as to such as I have visited. I hear, indeed, a high cha- 
racter of Doctor Johnson, of Stansted-Bury, and his books show great 
ability. Much is said in praise of Doctor Freeman, of Cheltenham, though 
his system, in some measure, is at variance with the received notions of hy- 
dropathists. But of these and many others, perhaps no less worthy of 
confidence, I have no experience of my own. I have sojourned with 
advantage at Doctor Weiss’s, at Petersham; and for those whose business 
and avocations oblige them to be near London, his very agreeable house 
proffers many advantages, besides his own long practice and great skill. 

To those who wish to try the system abroad, and shrink from the long 
journey to Graatenberg, Dr. Schmidt at Boppart, proffers a princely house, 
comprising every English comfort, amidst the noble scenery of the Rhine, 
and I can bear ready witness to his skill; but it is natural that the place 
which has for me the most grateful recolléctions, should be that where 
I received the earliest and the greatest benefit, viz., Doctor Wilson’s at 
Malvern; there even the distance from the capital has its advantages.* 
The cure imperatively demands, at least in a large proportion of cases, 
abstraction from all the habitual cares of life, and in some the very 
neighbourhood of London suffices to produce restlessness and anxiety. 
For certain complaints, especially those of ehildren, and such as are 
attended with debility, the air of Malvern is in itself Hygeian. The 
water is immemorially celebrated for its purity —the landscape is a 
perpetual pleasure to the eye—the mountains furnish the exercise most 
suited to the cure—“ Man muss Geberge haben,” “ one must have moun- 
tains,” is the saying of Preisnitz. All these are powerful auxiliaries, and 
yet all these are subordinate to the diligent, patient care—the minute, 
unwearied attention—the anxious, unattected interest, which Doctor 
Wilson manifests to every patient, from the humblest to the highest, who 
may be submitted to his care. The vast majority of difficult cures 
which I have witnessed, have emanated from his skill. A pupil of the 
celebrated Broussais, his anatomical knowledge is considerable, and his 
tact in diseases seems intuitive; he has that pure pleasure in his profes- 
sion that the profits of it seem to be almost lost sight of, and having an 
independence of his own, his enthusiasm for the system he pursues is at 
least not based upon any mercenary speculation. I have seen him de- 
vote the same time and care to those whom his liberal heart has led him 
to treat gratuitously as to the wealthiest of his patients, and I mention 
this less to praise him for generosity than to show that he has that 
earnest faith in his own system, which begets an earnest faith in those 
to whom he administers. In all new experiments, it is a great thing to 
have confidence, not only in the skill, but the sincerity, of your adviser— 
his treatment is less violent and energetic than that in fashion on the 
continent. If he errs, it is on the side of caution, and his theory leads 
him so much towards the restoration of the whole system, that the relief 
~ * Dr. Gully, whose writings on medicinal subjects are well known, is also 
established at Malvern, and I believe rather as a partner or associate than a rival 
to Dr. Wilson. As I was not under his treatment, I cannot speak farther of his 
skill than that he seemed to have the entire confidence of such of his patients as 
I became acquainted with. 
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of the particular malady will sometimes seem tedious in order to prove 
complete. Hence he inspires in those who have had a prolonged experi- 
ence of his treatment a great sense of safety and security. For your impa- 
tient self, you might sometimes prefer the venture of a brisker process— 
for those in whens you are interested, and for whom you are fearful— 
you would not risk a step more huvsiad. And since there is no small 
responsibility i in recommending any practitioner of a novel school, so it is 
a comfort to know that whoever resorts to Doctor Wilson, will at least 
be in hands not only practised and skilful, but wary and safe. He may 
fail in doing good, but I never met with a single patient who accused 
him of doing barns. And I may add, that as in all establishments much 
of comfort must depend on the lady at the head, so, for female patients 
especially, it is no small addition to the agrémens of Malvern, to find in 
Mrs. Wilson the manners of a perfect gentlewoman, and the noiseless 
solicitude of a heart genuinely kind and ‘good ! ! 

Here then, O brothers, O ‘afflicted ones, I bid you farewell. I wish 
you one of the most blessed friendships man ever made—the familiar in- 
timac y with Water. Not Undine in her virgin existence more sportive 
and bewitching, not Undine in her wedded state more tender and faithful 
than the Element of which she is the type. In health may you find it 
the joyous playmate, in sickness the genial restorer and soft assuager. 
Round the healing spring still literally dwell the jocund nymphs in whom 
the Greek poetry personified Mirth and Ease. No drink, whether com- 
pounde d of the gums and rosin of the old Falernian, or the alechel and acid 
of modern wine, gives the animal spirits which rejoice the water-drinker. 
Let him who has to go through severe bodily fatigue try first whatever— 
wine, spirits, porter, beer—he may conceive most generous and support- 
ing; let him then go through the same toil with no draughts but from 
the chrystal lymph, and if he does not acknowledge that there i is no be- 
verage which man concoets so strengthening and animating as that which 
God pours forth to all the children ‘of nature, I throw up my brief. Fi- 
nally, as health depends upon healthful habits, let those who desire easily 
and luxuriously to glide into the courses most agreeable to the human 
frame, to enjoy the morning breeze, to grow epicures in the simple regi- 
men, to kecome cased in armour against ; the vicissitudes of our changeful 
skies—to feel, and to shake off, light sleep as a blessed dew, let them, 
while the organs are yet sound, and the nerves yet unshattered, devote 
an autumn to the water-cure. 

And you, O parents ! who, too indolent, too much slaves to custom, 
to endure change for yourselves, to renounce for awhile your artificial 
natures, but who still eovet for your children hardy constitutions, pure 
tastes, and abstemious habits—who wish to see them grow up itl a 
manly disdain to luxury—with a vigorous indifference to climate—with a 
full sense of the value of health, not alone for itself, but for the powers it 
elicits, and the virtues with which it is intimately connected—the. serene 
unfretful temper—the pleasure in innocent delights—the well-being that, 
content with self, expands in benevolence to others s—you I adjure 1 not to 
scorn the facile process of which I solicit the experiment. Dip your young 
heroes in the spring, and hold them not back by the heel. May my ex- 
hortations find believing listeners, and may some, now unknown to me, 
write me word from the green hills of Malvern, or the groves ot 
Petersham, ‘“ We have hearkened to you—not in vain.” 

Adieu, Mr. Editor, the ghost returns to silence. 
E. Butwer Lytron. 


THE MOUSER-MONARCHY. 
BY JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS, 


Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence,—or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way. 
MacbBeETH. 
I come, Grimalkin ! 
MACBETH. 


I quorTe from the interesting journal of Perey Bysshe Shelly—so in- 
terestingly edited by Mrs. Shelly—the following notice of Mr. G. Lewis's 
marvellous stories, told at Geneva in August, 1816, to amuse Shelly and 
the party, Lord Byron being one of them. I think also the narration may 
have been intended to keep up Lewis’s character as a ‘“* wonder-worker.” 
How many of these dismal-Andrew Marvels have appe ared in print—I 

cannot remember; but I never saw the Cat tale before in prose. From 
an old childish impression on my memory, it would seem that this ‘ Cat 

—a Mystery” (not Cain), must have been founded on an antiquated story 
in doggrel verse (ill- -suited to cats, one would think), as related from 
nurse to nurse, gossip to gossip, and to children in shady hours, or in the 
lone nurseries, or beetling kitchen-chimneys on winter evenings. The 
first tale is but one of the many Littletoniana; but it is shadowy and 
good, with the relish of a festival (always essential in ghost histories), 
and must have been effective on a princess who was a “ true believer,” and 
had read ‘**‘ Alonzo the Brave, and the Fair Imogene!” 


JOURNAL OF P. B. SHELLY. 
“Geneva, August 18, 1816. 

“See ‘Apollo’s Sexton,’* who tells so many mysteries of his trade. 
We talk of ghosts. Neither Lord Byron nor M. G. L. seem to believe 
in them; and they both agree, in the very face of reason, that note coul: d 
believe in ghosts without believing in God. Ido not think that all the 
persons who profess to discredit these visitations, really discredit them ; 
or if they do in the daylight, are not admonished by the approach of 
loneliness and midnight, to think more respectfully of the world of 
shadows. 

“‘ Lewis recited a poem which he had composed at the request of the 
Princess of Wales. The Princess of Wales, he premised, was not only 
a believer in ghosts, but in magic and witcheraft, and asserted that pro- 
phecies made in her youth had been accomplished since. The tale was 
of a may in Germany. 


° ‘Mr. Matthew G. Lewis—so named in “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
When Lewis first saw Lord Byron, he asked him earne stly, “ Why did you call me 
Apollo’s Sexton?” The noble poet found it difficult to reply to this categorical species 
of reproof. The above stories have, some of them, appeared in print; but as a ghost 
story depends entirely on the mode in which it is told, I think the reader will be 
pleased to read these, written by Shelly, fresh from their relation by Lewis.— 
M. 8. 
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“This lady, Minna, had been exceedingly attached to her husband, 
and they hi: 1d made a vow that the one who died first, should return after 
death to visit the other asa ghost. She was sitting one day alone in 
her chamber, when she heard an unusual sound of footsteps on the stairs. 
The door opened, and her husband’s spectre, gashed with a deep wound 
across the forehead, and in military habiliments, entered. She appeared 
startled at the apparition, and the ghost told her, that when he should 
visit her in future, she would hear a meg | bell toll, and these words 
distinctly uttered close to her ear, “ Minna, | am here.” On inquiry, it 
was found that her husband had fallen in battle on the very day she was 
visited by the vision. The intercourse between the ghost and the woman 
continued for some time, until the latter laid aside all terror, and indulged 
herself in the affection which she had felt for him while living. One 
evening she went to a ball, and permitted her thoughts to be alienated 
by the attentions of a Florentine gentleman, more witty, more graceful, 
and more gentle, as it appeared to her, than any she had ever seen. As 
he was conducting her through the dance, a death-bell tolled. Minna, lost 
in the fascination of the Florentine’s attentions, disregarded, or did not 
hear the sound. A second peal, louder and more deep, startled the whole 
company, when Minna heard the ghost’s accustomed whisper, and raising 
her eyes, saw in an opposite mirror the reflection of the ghost standing 
over her. She is said to have died of terror. 

‘«‘ Lewis told four other stories—all grim.’”* 


I omit three other wonders, two of them relating, of course, to Lord 
Lyttleton, of wrist-marked memory ; the third is a strange anecdote of 
the Cats—which I, together with the Legend, out of which its marvel 
would appear to have escaped into Mr. G. Lewis’s mind—beg to send for 
the perusal of such of your readers as may happen to be curious. 


“ A gentleman on a visit to a friend who lived on the skirts of an ex- 
tensive forest in the east of Germany, lost his way. He wandered for 
some hours among’ the trees, when he saw a light at a distance. On ap- 
proaching it, he was surprised to observe that it proceeded from the in- 
terior of a a monastery. Before he knocked, he thought it prudent 
to look through the window. He saw a seadiiienle of cats assembled 
round a enell. grave, four of whom were letting down a coffin with a 
crown upon it. The gentleman, startled at this unusual sight, and 
imagining that he had arrived among the retreats of fiends or witches, 
mounted his horse and stole away with the utmost precipitation. He ar- 
rived at his friend’s house at a late hour, who had sat up for him. On 
his arrival his friend questioned him as to the cause of the traces of trouble 
visible in his face. He began to recount his adventure, after much diffi- 
culty, knowing that it was scarcely possible that his friends should give 
faith to his relation. No sooner had he mentioned the coffin with a crown 
upon it, than his friend’s cat, who seemed to have been lying asleep be- 
fore the fire, leaped up, saying, ‘Then I am the King of the Cats!’ and 
scrambled up the chimney, and was seen no more.” 





* Vol. ii., p. 96, t Vol. ii, p. 102. 
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The “ Ore True Tale.” 
1 


Away—-miles and miles from Lancaster town, 
There stood a brown house that look’d falling down— 
But it never fell ; oh! the same 
Dazed look of age, it wore like a coat, 
Making no shade, though it look’d o’er a moat, 
Where the shrubs were cowering and tame. 
Elm trees shook 
Their home of the rook, 
And nothing lived round but the wind and the reeds, 
And self-sowing flowers, and cold water-weeds. 
* 7 * * * 


9 


The Fair was over—’twas Saturday night— 
Out—one after one—went the outskirt light— 
A Wayfarer sallied late, 
From an inn near the bridge, and he took his road 
To—away on the hills—a friend’s abode, 
And he shook as he paid the gate,— 
And the last light left; 
The wind, warmth-bereft, 
Welcomed him on to a drear highway, 
Which he shunn’d for a bridle-path;—went he astray! 


3 


A Yorkshire cross-road is dismal to tell, 
Through half thatch-shed village and treeless fell, 
And many a ruinous nook, 
Going down through brambles, like exorcised sprite, 
In the wondrous force of darkness’s might, 
To tell to the deep night-brook— 
When a Wayfarer comes, 
Amid the glooms, 
That a life may be had, ere the moon gets forth, 
To silver the bleak sterile wolds of the north. 


4 


Here and there, at a low thatch’d cot, 
A film of light show’d the cotter was not 
Gone to his hard-earn’d rest ; 
And now, just on entering the path to a tarn, 
A house-dog bark’d at the back of a barn— 
To horror his lonely guest. 
c 2 
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But silence, at last, 
Slept thrillingly fast ; 

And now the hills stretch’d wild dreary before, 

With a dim thread of path through the heath, and—no more! 





5 
Then, then, the Wayfarer thought of his home, 
And wish’d he had never been ask’d to roam ; 
(For, if ask’d, he could not deny.) 
He gave the rein to his horse, and pray’d 
For safety in error, and, all dismay’d, 
Look’d up to the black sky, and sigh’d! 
The path was gone, 
And trackless, alone,— 
He committed himself to a sullen heath, 
Where all was as stern and as dull as Death ! 




















6 
What a soul is in darkness! what soul is in light! 
Instead of the dreadful desolate night— 







Haunting this man forlorn ; 






How joyous had been his wayfaring fate, 
Had he heard the high throbbing lark, elate, 
Over the grass-like corn ; 
And felt the brook run, 
Hymning the sun, 
And seen the wild flowers, so fairy-like small, 
Earth's own tinted stars that come forth at spring’s call! 













7 


But no !—On,—on—with nothing to see; 
And yet once the Wayfarer dream’d that he 
Caught the distant sound of the Lune ; 
Faintly disturb’d, where the shallows stray, 
And muttering at night o’er a river’s delay, 
But the wind in its lightest swoon, 
Carried elsewhere, 
The joy from his ear, 
And nothing now lived but some whimpling rills— 
Becks—that came down from the uppermost hills. 













8 

At length (oh, blessing to wanderer’s eye !) 

Ata distance, all suddenly—far on—on high— 
Lo! lo! a lone house show lights! 

The Wayfarer push’d apace—apace— 

For, even though Death should inhabit the place, 

*Twere welcome on such sad nights! 
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Time brought him near, 
All was drear ! 
A house, with a moat, and elm-trees he found, 
A dull bridge he cross’d—by dim light led,—no sound ! 


9 
The moon now peer’d o’er the distant heath, 
And just silver’d the hillocks of all beneath, 
The traveller search’d for the door. 
But nor portal—nor door—nor entry—nor way, 
Found he, in that hill-side mansion, away ! 
Like a spectre house on a moor! 
But the windows shone 
Solemnly on— 
And he rein’d his horse, and alighted, and tried 
To look in the rooms—Mercy !—Death he descried ! 


10 


Enwrapt for awhile, entranced, he stood! 
But the moon gave the air its illumined food;— 
And he bent him forth amain— 
In a silent dream—amazed he rode— 
And he caught the path to his craved abode, 
And reach’d it through dell and lane. 
The host received 
The man mind-bereaved ; 
He placed on the board a goodly repast 
Of meats, wine, and ales ; but the friend sat aghast ! 


11 


“ Now, how stands our goodly Lancaster town ? 
Come, pledge me in ruby, or quaff me in brown; 
And how are our dear ones there ? 
Were the beeves and the flocks in abundance to-day ?”— 
But, ah! let the startled host say what he may, 
He met a distracted air ; 
Till press’d, and press'd, 
The bewilder’d guest, 
Stammer’d out he had miss’d his way on the heath, 
And had seen an enchanted house of death! 


12 
The host drew the table more near to the grate, 
And, trimming the candle, sat breathless to wait 
For.the mystery now at its birth. 
Closer were drawn goblet, flagon, and jug, 
And the feet of the two stretch’d forth on the rug, 
Might have roused the old cat from the hearth, 
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But it merely stirr’d, 
And dozingly purr’d, 
And closed its green eyes, while the wayfarer said 















His tale to his host of the wondrous Dead! } 
The Capfarer’s Narrative. 7 

13 i 

“ Oh, miles and miles out of Lancaster town, ‘ 
I saw a brown house that did nothing but frown, 4 
: 





Down on a sunk, dull moat; 
There was no shadow, for all was shade! 







Save when the uprising moon display’d 
Weeds, and dyke-brakes, deep remote ! 
And elm-trees high, 
Met the night's sigh.”— 
“Then you've seen,” cried the host, “ the house on the moor! 
With windows, but no living thing~and no door /” 












14 


“ It had windows—and wild living things—but no door ! 
And stood like a robber’s retreat on a moor; 
But the casements were pale with light ; 
I peer'd through and saw a brown wainscotted room, 
With a few tall tapers to show the gloom, 
And,—gramercy ! what a sight !— 
—In the midst, a small grave— 
Carved through oak,—and save 
The ropes, planks, and pick-axe, (and no earth) and spade, 
There was nothing the Hall or oak floor to invade. 

















15 
“But anon (first announced by a wild rush of rats 
And mice in dismay) a procession of cats, 
Funereal cats, came on. 
One carried a banner with mouse couchant 
For the crest, and emblazon’d with talon and fang, 
And another, its head upon,’ 
The black plumes bore, 
And on each side the floor 
Troops of cats with long staves all black and gold, 
Attended in order—strange to behold. 















16 

“ At length came borne by eight huge black cats, 

With scarves of crape and gold round their hats» 
(Which they mournfully laid apart), 

The coffin all splendidly purple enpall’d, 

And with a rich crown on the top install’d, 

Followed by one, whose heart 
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In her white breast 
Heaved sorely distress’d, 
And the Queen of the Cats walk’d with weeping and sighs, 
And ne’er took her cambric once from her eyes. 
17 
“ Menial cats in funereal robes, 
Pulsed their furs with o’erwhelming sobs ; 
Royal banners were borne on high, 
The service with sad caterwauling was done, 
By an elderly tabby—and not in one 
Could I see a dry emerald eye. 
While the tears were shower'd, 
The coffin was lower’d, 
The grave was closed, the procession departed, 
And the queen was supported away, broken-hearted. 


18 
“ T left—I have finish’d,—such scene I’d ne’er seen, 
And shall never again perchance—ah! the poor queen 
To lose her great Feline King,—” 
—The host scream’d out, in terror, “ What's that ?” 
For bolt from the rug up mounted his cat, 
That seem’d such a soft sleeping thing,— 
His tail enlarged, 
His eye appear’d charged 
With dilated green glory—he looked doubly furr’d— 
And he grew majestic in whisker,—and purr'd. 


19 


Breathless the Wayfarer stared,—so the Host! 
As though they had suddenly seen the ghost 
Of the mouser-monarch inurn’d ;— 
But twas no deception,—the terrible Tom 
Bounded up on the window-sill—and therefrom 
Fora moment haughtily turn'd— 
Then dash’d a mass 
Of hole in the glass— 
And squall’d, leaping down to the garden plats, 
“ He’s peap!—Wext tuen I AM—KING OF THE CATS!” 


LVENVOD. 


Nor Host—nor the Wayfarer, to their heart’s bane, 
Found the house, or the moat, or the lost Cat again ; 
But to all fairy tale-tellers—credent with youth,— 
They are ready at all times to vouch for the truth ! 





THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Caprarn Marryat, R.N. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


We are Pursued by Two Schooner-Privateers, and failing to Escape them a 
Terrible Contest Ensues—Three Acts of a Murderous Naval Drama—We 
are Worsted — Captain Weatherall is Killed—I am Plundered and 
Wounded. 


Axour six weeks after the unlucky affair before described, we met with 
a still greater disaster. We had cruised off the Spanish Main and taken 
several prizes ; shortly after we had manned the last and had parted com- 
pany, the Revenge being then close in shore, a fresh gale sprung up, 
which compelled us to make all sail to clear the land. We beat off shore 
during the whole of the night, when the weather moderated, and at day- 
break we found out that we had not gained much offing, in consequence 
of the current; and what was more important, the man who went to 
the look-out at the mast-head, hailed the deck, saying there were two 
sail in the offing. The hands were turned up to make sail in chase, but 
we found that they were resolutely bearing down upon us; and as we 
neared each other fast, we soon made them out to be vessels of force. 
One we knew well—she was the Esperance, a French schooner-privateer, 
of sixteen guns, and one hundred-and-twenty men; the other proved to 
be a Spanish schooner-privateer, cruising in company with her, of eigh- 
teen guns, and full manned. 

Now our original complement of men had been something more than 
one hundred, but by deaths, severe wounds in action, and manning our 
prizes, our actual number on board was reduced to fifty-five effective 
men. Finding the force so very superior, we made every attempt with 
sails and sweeps to escape, but the land to leeward of us, and their posi- 
tion to windward rendered it impossible. Making, therefore, a virtue of 
necessity, we put a good face upon it, and prepared to combat against 
such desperate odds. 

Captain Weatherall, who was the life and soul of his crew, was not 
found wanting on such an emergency. With the greatest coolness and 
intrepidity, he gave orders to take in all the small sails, and awaited the 
coming down of the enemy. When every thing was ready for the un- 
equal conflict, he ordered all hands aft, and endeavoured to inspire us 
with the same ardour which animated himself. He reminded us how 
often we had fought and triumphed over vessels of much greater force 
than our own; that we had already beaten off the French privateer on a 
former occasion ; that the Spaniard was not worth talking about except 
to swell the merits of the double victory, and that if once we came hand 
to hand, our cutlasses would soon prove our superiority. He reminded us 
that our only safety depended upon our own manhood, for we had done 
such mischief on the coast, and our recent descent upon the plantation was 
considered in such a light that we must not expect to receive quarter if 
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we were overcome. Exhorting us to behave well, and to fight stoutly, 
he promised us the victory. Our men had such confidence in the captain 
that we returned him three cheers, when, dismissing us to our quarters, 
he ordered St. George’s ensign to be hoisted to the main-masthead, and 
hove to for the enemy. 

The French schooner was the first which ranged up alongside ; the 
wind was light, and she came slowly up tous. The captain of her 
hailed, saying that his vessel was the Esperance, and our captain replied 
that he knew it, and that they also knew that his was the Revenge. 
The French captain, who had hove to, replied very courteously that he 
was well aware what vessel it was, and also of the valour and distin- 
guished reputation of Captain Weatherall, upon which, Captain Weather- 
all, who stood on the gunnel, took off his hat in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

Now Captain Weatherall was well known, and it was also well known 
that the two vessels would meet with a severe resistance, which it would 
be as well to avoid, as even if they gained the victory, it would not be 
without great loss of men. The French captain therefore addressed 
Captain Weatherall again, and said he hoped, now that he was opposed 
to so very superior a force, he would not make a useless resistance, but 
as it would be no disgrace to him, and would save the lives of many 
of his brave men, his well known humanity would induce him to strike 
his colours. 

To this request our commander gave a gallant and positive refusal. The 
vessels lay now close to each other, so that a biscuit might have been thrown 
on board of either. A generous expostulation ensued, which continued 
till the Spanish vessel had also ranged up alongside. 

“You now see our force,’’ said the French captain. ‘Do not fight 
against impossible odds, but spare your brave and devoted men.” 

“Jn return for your kind feeling towards me,” replied Captain Wea- 
therall, “I offer you both quarter, and respect to private property, upon 
hauling down your colours.” 

“ You are mad, Captain Weatherall,” said the French captain. 

“ You allow that I have lived bravely,” replied Captain Weatherall, 
“you shall find that I will conquer you, and if necessary I will also die 
bravely. We willnow fight. In courtesy I offer you the first broadside.” 

“Impossible,” said the French captain, taking off his hat. 

Our captain returned the salute, and then slipping down from the gun- 
wale, ordered the sails to be filled, and after a minute, to give the French- 
man time to prepare, he fired off in the air his fusee, which he held in his 
hand, as a signal for the action to begin. We instantly commenced 
the work of death by pouring in a broadside. It was returned with 
equal spirit, and a furious cannonading ensued for several minutes, when 
the Spaniard ranged up on our lee quarter with his rigging full of men 
to board us. Clapping our helm a-weather and hauling our fore-sheets 
to windward, we fell off athwart his hawse, and raked him with several 
broadsides fore and aft ; our guns having been loaded with langridge and 
lead bullets, and his men being crowded together forward, ready to leap 
on board of us, her deck became a slaughter-house. The officers endea- 
voured in vain to animate their men, who, instead of gaining our decks, 
were so intimidated by the carnage that they forsook their own. The 
Frenchman perceiving the consternation and distress of his consort, to 
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give her an opportunity of extricating herself from her perilous condition, 
now put his helm a-weather, ran us on board, and poured in his men ; 
but we were well prepared, and soon cleared our decks of the satrudess. 
In the meantime the Spaniard, by cutting away our rigging in which his 
bowsprit was entangled, swung clear of us, and fell away to leeward, 
The Frenchman perceiving this sheered off, and springing his luff, shot 
ahead clear of us. Such was the first act of this terrible drama. We 
had as yet sustained little damage, the enemy’s want of skill and our 
own good fortune combined, having enabled us to take them at such a 
disadvantage. 

But although inspirited by such a prosperous beginning, our inferiority 
in men was so great that our captain considered it his duty to make all 
sail in hopes of being able to avoid such an unequal combat. This our 
enemies attempted to prevent by a most furious cannonade, which we re- 
ceived and returned without flinching, making a running fight of it, till at 
last our fore yard and foretop-mast being shot away, we had no longer 
command of the vessel. Finding that our fire continued unabated, 
although we were crippled and could not escape, both the vessels again 
made preparations for boarding us, while we on our part prepared to 
give them a warm reception. 

As we knew that the Frenchman, who was our most serious opponent, 
must board us on our weather bow, we traversed four of our guns loaded 
to the muzzle with musket balls, over to receive him, and being all ready 
with our powder flasks and hand grenades, we waited for the attack. As 
he bore down for our bows, with all his men clinging like bees, ready for 
the spring, our guns were discharged and the carnage was terrible. The 
men staggered back, falling down over those who had been killed or 
wounded, "aad it required all the bravery and example of the French cap- 
tain, who was really a noble fellow, to rally the remainder of his men, 
which at last he succeeded in doing, and about forty of them gained our 
forecastle, from which they forced our weak crew, and retained posses- 
sion, not following up the success, but apparently waiting till they were 
seconded by the Spaniard’s boarding us on our lee quarter, which would 
have placed us between two fires, and compelled us to divide our small 
force. 

By this time the wind, which had been light, left us, and it was nearly a 
calm, with a swelling sea, which separated the two vessels; the Spaniard, 
who was ranging up ) under our lee, having but little way and not luffing 
enough, could not fetch us, but fell off and drifted to leeward. The 
Frenchmen who had been thrown on board, and who retained possession 
of our forecastle, being thus left without support from their own vessel, 
which had been separated from us by the swell, or from the Spaniard 
which had fallen to leeward, we gave three cheers, and throwing a 
number of hand-grenades in among them, we rushed forward with our 
half-pikes, and killed or drove every soul of them overboard, one only, 
and he wounded in the thigh, escaped by swimming back to his own 
vessel. Here, then, was a pause in the conflict, and thus ended, I may 
say, the second act. 

Hitherto the battle had been fought with generous resolution; but 
after this hand to hand conflict, and the massacre with which it ended, 
both sides appeared to have been roused to ferocity. A most infernal 
cannonade was now renewed by both our antagonists, and returned by us 
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with equal fury; but it was now a dark calm, and the vessels rolled so 
much with the swell, that the shot were not so effective. By degrees we 
separated more and more from our enemies, and the firing was now re- 
duced to single guns. During this partial cessation our antagonists had 
drawn near to each other, although at a considerable distance from us. 
We perceived that the Spaniard was sending two of his boats full of 
men to supply the heavy loss sustained by his comrade. Captain Wea- 
therall ordered the sweeps out, and we swept our broadside to them, try- 
ing by single guns to sink the boats as they went from one vessel to the 
otiier. After two or three attempts, a gun was successful ; the shot 
shattered the first of the boats, dials instantly filled and went down. 
The second boat pulled up and endeavoured to save the men, but we now 
poured our broadside upon them, and daunted by the shot flying about 
them, they sought their own safety by pulling back to the vessel, leaving 
their sinking companions to their fate. Failing in this attempt, both 
vessels recommenced their fire upon us, but the distance and the swell of 
the sea prevented any execution, and at last they ceased firing, waiting 
till a breeze should spring up which migkt enable them to renew the con- 
test with better success. 

At this time it was about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and the combat 
had lasted about five hours. We refreshed ourselves after the fatigue 
and exertion which we had undergone, and made every preparation for 
a renewal of the fight. During the engagement we were so excited, 
that we had no time to think; but now that we were cool again and 
unoccupied, we had time to reflect upon our position, and we began 
to feel dejected and apprehensive. Fatigued with exertion, we were 
weak and dispirited. We knew that our best men were slain or groaning 
under their severe wounds, that the enemy were still numerous, and as 
they persevered after so dreadful a slaughter, that they were of unques- 
tionable bravery and resolution. Good fortune, and our captain's supe- 
rior seamanship had, up to the present, enabled us to make a good fight, 
but fortune might desert us, and our numbers were so reduced, that 
if the enemy continued resolute, we must be overpowered. Our gallant 
captain perceived the despondency that prevailed, and endeavoured to re- 
move it by his own example and by persuasion. After praising us for 
the resolution and courage we had already shown, he pointed out to 
us that whatever might be the gallantry of the officers, it was clear that 
the men on board of the opposing vessels were awed by their heavy loss 
and want of success, and that if they made one more attempt to take us 
by the board and failed, which he trusted they would do, no per- 
suasion would ever induce them to try it again, and the captains of 
the vessels would give over such an unprofitable combat. He solemnly 
averred that the colours should never be struck while he survived, and 
demanded who amongst us were base enough to refuse to stand by them. 
Again we gave him three cheers, but our numbers were few, and the 
cheer was faint compared with the first which had been given, but still 
we were resolute, and determined to support our captain and the honour 
of our flag. Captain Weatherall took care that our feeling should not 
subside—he distributed the grog plentifully; at our desire he nailed the 
colours to the mast, and we waited for a renewal of the combat with im- 
patience. At four o'clock in the afternoon a breeze sprung up, and both 
vessels trimmed their sails and neared as fast—not quite in such gallant 
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trim as in the morning it is true—but they appeared now to have sum- 
moned up a determined resolution. Silently they came up, forcing their 
way slowly through the water; not a gun was fired, but the gaping 

mouths of the cannon, and their men motionless at theis quarters, por- 
tended the severity of the struggle, which was now to decide the hitherto 
well-contested trial for victory. When within half a cable's length, we 
saluted them with three cheers, they returned our defiance, and running 
up on each side of us, the combat was renewed with bitterness. 

The Frenchman would not this time lay us on board until he was 
certain that the Spaniard had boarded us to leeward—he continued 
lufing to windward and plying us with broadsides until we were 
grappled with the Spaniard, and then he bore down and laid his gunwale 
on our bow. The Spaniard had already boarded us on the quarter, and 
we were repelling this attack, when the Frenchman laid us on the bow. 
We fought with desperation, and our pikes gave us such an advantage 
over the swords and knives of the Spaniards, that they gave ground, and 
appalled by the desperate resistance they encountered, “quitted our decks 
strewed with their dead and dying shipmates, and retreated in con- 
fusion to their own vessel. But before this repulse had been effected, the 
French had boarded us on the weather-bow, and driving before them 
the few men which had been sent forward to resist them, had gained our 
main deck, and forced their way to the rise of the quarter dock, where 
all our remaining men were now “collected. The combat was now despe- 
rate, but after a time our pikes, and the advantage of our position, 
appeared to prevail over numbers. We drove them before us—we had 
regained the main deck, when our brave commander, who was at our 
head, and who infused spirit into us all, received a bullet through his right 
wrist; shifting his sword into his left hand, he still pressed forward encou- 
raging us, when a ball entered his breast and he dropped dead. With his fall, 
fell the courage and fortitude of his crew so long sustained—and to com- 
plete the mischief, the lieutenant and two remaining officers also fell a few 
seconds after him. Astonished and terrified, the men stopped short in their 
career of success, and wildly looked round for a leader. The French, 
who had retreated to the forecastle, perceiving our confusion, renewed the 
attack, our few remaining men were seized with a panic, and throwing 
down our arms, we asked for quarter where a moment before victory 
was in our hands—such was the finale of our bloody drama. 

Out of fifty-five men twenty-two had been killed in this murderous 
conflict, and almost all the survivors desperately or severely wounded. 
Most of the remaining crew after we had cried for quarter jumped down 
the hatchway, to: avoid the cutlasses of our enraged victors. I and about 
eight others having been driven past the hatchw: ay, threw down our arms 
and begged for quarte r, which we had little reason to expect would be 
shown to us. At first no quarter was given by our savage enemies, who 
cut down _ ral of our disarmed men “and hacked them to pieces. Per- 
ceiving this, I got on the gunwale ready to jump overboard, in the hopes 
of being taken up after the slaughter had ceased, when a French lieu- 
tenant coming up protect ted us, and saved the poor remains of our crew 
from the fury of his men. Our lives however were all we counted 
upon preserving—we were instantly stripped and plundered without 
mercy. I lost every thing I possessed ; the watch, ring, and sword k had 
taken from the ¢ gallant Frenchman were soon forced from me, and not 
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stripping off my apparel fast enough to please a Mulatto sailor, I re- 

ceived a blow with the butt-end of a pistol under the left ear which 
i precipitated me down the hatchway, near which I was standing, and I 
? fell senseless into the hold. 







CHAPTER THE THIRD. 





é We are put on Board the Revenge, and treated with Great Cruelty-——Are 
7 afterwards recaptured by the Hero Privateer, and Retaliate on the French 
—Iam taken to the Hospital at Port Royal, where I meet the French 
Lady—Her Savage Exultation at my Condition—She is Punished by one of 
my Comrades. 







On coming to my senses I found myself stripped naked, and suffering 
acute pain. T found that my right arm was broken, my shoulder seve rely 
injured by my fall; and as I had received three severe cutlass wounds 
during the action, I had lost so much blood that I had not strength to rise 
or do any thing for myself. There I laid, groaning and naked, upon 
the ballast of the vessel, at times ruminating upon the events of the action, 
upon the death of our gallant commander, upon the loss of our vessel, of 
so many of our comrades, and of our liberty. After some time the sur- 
geon, by the order of the French comm: under, came down to dress m 
wounds. He treated me with the greatest barbarity. As he twisted 
‘about my broken limb I could not help crying on the anguish which he 
gave me. He compelled me to silence by” blows and maledictions, 
wishing I had broken my rascally neck rather than he should have been 
put to the trouble of coming down to dress me. However, dress me he 
did, out of fear of his captain, who he knew well would send round to 
see if he had executed his orders, and then he left me with a kick in the 
ribs by way of remembrance. Shortly afterwards the vessels separated. 
Fourteen of us, who were the most severely hurt, were left in the Re- 
venge, which was manned by an officer and twenty Frenchmen, with 
orders to take her into Port-au-Paix. The rest of our men were put on 
board of the French privateer, who sailed away in search of a more pro- 
fitable adventure. 

About an hour after they had made sail on the vessel, the officer who 
4 had charge of her, looking down the hatchway, and perceiving my 
A naked and forlorn condition, threw me a pair of trousers, which had been 
rejected by the French seamen as not worth having, and a check shirt, 
in an equally ragged condition, I picked up in the hold; this with a 
— of old rope to tie round my neck asa sling for my broken arm, 

was my whole wardrobe. In the evening I gained the deck, that 1 might 
be refreshed by the breeze, which cooled my feverish body, and some- 
what restored me. 

We remained in this condition for several days, tortured with pain, 
but more tortured, perhaps, by the insolence and bragging of the French- 
men, who set no bounds to their triumph and self-applause. Among 
those who had charge of the prize were two, one of whom had my w atch 
and the other my ring ; the first would hold it to me grinning, and asking 
if monsieur would like to know what o’clock it was; and the other w ould 
display the ring, and tell me that his sweetheart would value it when 
she knew it was taken from a conquered Englishman. This was their 
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practice every day, and I was compelled to receive their gibes without 
venting a retort. 

On the eleventh day after our capture, when close to Port-au-Paix, 
and expecting we should be at anchor before nightfall, we perceived 
a great hurry and confusion on deck; they were evidently making all 
the sail that they could upon the vessel; and then hearing them fire off 
their stern-chasers, we knew for certain that they were pursued. Over- 
joyed at the prospect of being released, we gave three cheers. The 
French from the deck threatened to fire down upon us, but we knew that 
they dared not, for the Revenge was so crippled in the fight, that they 
could not put sail upon her so as to escape, and their force on board was 
too small to enable them to resist if overtaken—we therefore continued 
our exulting clamours. At last we heard guns fired, and the shot whiz- 
zing over the vessel—a shot or two struck our hull, and soon afterwards 
a broadside being poured into us, the Frenchmen struck their colours, 
and we had the satisfaction of seeing all these Gasconaders driven down 
into the hold to take our places. It was now their turn to be dejected 
and downcast, and for us to be merry ; and now also the tables had to be 
turned, and we took the liberty of regaining possession of our clothes and 
other property which they carried on their backs and in their pockets. I 
must say we showed them no mercy. 

«“ What o’clock is it, monsieur ?” said I to the fellow who had my 


watch. 
“« At your service, sir,” he replied, humbly taking out my watch, and 


presenting it to me. 

“Thank you,” said I, taking the watch, and saluting him with a kick 
in the stomach, which made him double up and turn round from me, 
upon which I gave him another kick in the rear to straighten him again. 
“ That ring, monsicur, that your sweetheart will prize.” 


* Here it is,’ ’ replied the fellow, abjectly. 
“Thank you, sir,” I replied, saluting him with the double kick which 


I had given to the former. “ Tell your sweetheart I sent her those,” 
cried I. “that is, when you get back to her.” 

“ Hark ye, brother,” cries one of our men, “ I'll trouble you for that 

jacket which you borrowed of me the other day, and in return here are 
a pair of iron garters (holding out the shackles), which you must wear for 
my sake—I think they will fit you well.” 

“‘Mounseer,” cries another, “that wig of mine don’t suit your com- 
plexion, I'll trouble you for it. It’s a pity such a face as yours should be 
disfigured in those curls. And while you are about it, I'll thank you to 
strip altogether, as I think your clothes will fit me, and are much too gay 
for a prisoner.’ 

“ T was left naked through your kindness the other day,” said I to 
another, who was well and smartly dressed, “Tl thank you to strip to 
your skin, or you shall have no skin left.” And I commenced ‘with my 
knife cutting his ears as if I would skin them. 

It was a lucky hit of mine, for in his sash I found about twenty dou- 
bloons. He would have saved them and held them tight, but after my 
knife had entered his side about half an inch, he surrendered the prize. 
After we had plundered and stripped them of every thing, we set-to to 
kick them, and we did it for half an hour so effectually that they were 
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all left groaning in a heap on the ballast, and we then found our way on 
deck. 

The privateer which had recaptured us proved to be the Hero, of New 
Providence; the Frenchmen were taken out, and some of her own men 
put in to take us to Port Royal; we being wounded and not willing to 
join her, remained on board. On our arrival at Port Royal we obtained 
permission to go to the King’s hospital t6 be cured. As I went up stairs 
to the ward allotted to me, I met the French lady whose husband had 
been killed, and who was still nursing her son at the hospital, his wounds 
not having been yet cured. Notwithstanding my altered appearance, 
she knew me again immediately, and seeing me pale and emaciated, with 
my arm in a sling, she dropped down on her knees and thanked God for 
returning upon our heads a portion of the miseries we had brought upon 
her. She was delighted when she heard how many of us had been slain 
in the murderous conflict, and even rejoiced at the death of poor Captain 
Weatherall, which, considering how very kind and considerate he had 
been to her, I thought to be very unchristian. 

It so happened that I was not only in the same ward, but in the cradle 
next to her son, and the excitement I had been under when we were re- 
captured, and my exertion in kicking the Frenchmen, had done me no 
good. A fever was the consequence, and I suffered dreadfully, and she 
would look at me exulting in my agony, and mocking my groans, till 
at last the surgeon told her it was by extreme favour that her son 
was in the hospital instead of being in the prison, and that if she did not 
behave herself in a proper manner he would order her to be denied ad- 
mittance altogether, and that if she dared to torment suffering men in 
that way, on the first complaint on my part her son should go to the gaol 
and finish his cure there. This brought her to her senses, and she 
begged pardon, and promised to offend no more ; but she did not keep 
her word for more than a day or two, but laughed out loud when the 
surgeon was dressing my arm, for a piece of bone had to be taken out 
and I shrieked with anguish. This exasperated one of my messmates 
so much that not choosing to strike her, and knowing how to wound her 
still worse, he drove his fist into the head of her son as he laid in his 
eradle, and by so doing re-opened the wound that had been nearly 
healed. 

“There’s pain for you to laugh at, you French devil,” he cried. 

And sure enough it nearly cost the poor young man his life. 

The surgeon was very angry with the man, but told the French lady 
as she kneeled sobbing by the side of her son, that she had brought it 
upon herself and him by her own folly and cruelty. I know not whether 
she felt so, or whether she dreaded a repetition, but this is certain, she 
tormented me no more. On the contrary, I think she suffered very 
severely as she perceived that I rapidly amended, and that her poor son 
got on but slowly. At last my hurts were all healed, and I left the hos- 
pital, hoping never to see her more. 











THE MAN MOST OF US‘KNOW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JACOB OMNIUM.” 


Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu, 
Et semel aspecti litus dicebat echine. JUVENAL, 

SurrosinG that “ echinus” were the Latin for a haddock, which my 

eldest boy, who is at Eton, offers to bet me five to one is not the case, the 
above-quoted passage would apply, even better than it already does, to 
that middle-aged man, verging on corpulency, who is to be seen every 
morning in ple: sant converse with Mr. Grove, the worthy and well- 
known fishmonger of Bond-street. 

Mr. Stuart Puddicome is of a florid and jovial countenance, healthy 
yet inactive looking, neatly but easily dressed—not a tight string 
or button about him. With him digestion is the main object of life; he 
despises the possessor of a weak stomach, and envies a Goul. 

Yet Puddicome is no gormandiser; he is too far-sighted for that, although 
he considers it a duty which he owes to himself to obtain daily as good 
victuals as talent and money can procure ; he so contrives that the dinner 
of to-day shall not impair the breakfast of to-morrow; he stoically ab- 
stains from a third help of turtle on the Monday, prudently mindful of 
the haunch to which he is bidden on the Tuesday. 

Puddicome rises early—with him health is every thing—for without 
health digestion will not go on, and without digestion appetite is not. 

Aw alk i in the parks prepares him for his er eakfast, a light but dainty 
meal. A little broiled fish, some marmalade, a pat of Bruce’s butter, a 
couple of rounds of crisp toast, and one cup of choice tea from Antrobus, 
that is all. 

The lighter parts of the Morning Herald, police reports, fashionable 
news, murders, and horse advertisements, occupy his mind agreeably till 
eleven. He then strolls down to Grove’s to ascertain whether the day’s 
supply be good, and also to discover from the directions pinned on the fish 
already bespoke, what dinner parties are about to come off. 

At twelve, Puddicome proceeds to his elub, to collate the police reports of 
the Herald with those of the Chronicle and Times; he also takes occasion 
to learn how the prey ious day’s dinner has agreed w ‘th such of his trencher 
fellows as he falls in with; he speaks approvingly of A.’s dry champagne, 
of which he fears there can be but little remaining, and joins earnestly 1 in 
the damnation of B.’s thirty-four claret, a rough and loaded wine. 

Puddicome compiles a party to Greenwich or Richmond for the follow- 
ing Sunday, selecting the component members of it rather from the _bril- 
liancy of their stomac chs than their wits, cautiously excluding “ poor devils 
who have no guts,”” of whom he speaks with contemptuous compassion, 
and ardently enrolling “ fellows who don’t say much, but enjoy ‘their bot- 
tle of claret.” 

In order to fill up the vacuum in his existence caused by the interval 
between the publication of the morning and evening papers, he is ready to 
take a walk with any body any where. Though he knows and cares 
nought about horses or betting, he will willingly accompany you to Tat- 
tersall’s; or he will as willingly stroll with you in the city to ‘look at the 
New Exchange, though he has already seen it a dozen times—merely be- 
cause with him exercise and appetite are cause and effect. 
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Sonnet. 33 
At four the evening papers recall him to his club. If not already pro- 
vided for, he lays himself out for being picked up by some Amphy trion in 
good repute. He shakes hands w armly with the owner of the woodmill 
salmon he saw in the morning at Grove’s, he tells the Dublin Bay haddock 

a capital story, he whispers a bit of pelt al into the ear of the cod’s head 
ee shoulders, he affirms that he has not for many years seen the John 
Dory looking so fresh. 

Being a jolly, entertaining fellow, and an A 1 trencherman, Puddi- 
come generally succeeds in making one of these fish bite ; but if their 

tables happen to be full, he cheerfully proceeds to order his dienes j in the 
club coffee-room, and looks out for a ple: isant companion to eat it with him. 

This he does carefully and deliberately, not writing down rashly from 
the bill of fare those dishes whose names hit his faney most, but ascer- 
taining surely, by a personal interview with the stew ard or cook, what 
soups are freshest, what vegetables least in season. 

Wishing to rest his viscera, he stints himself to a pint of sherry and a 
bottle of “ intermediate” claret, after which he tops up with a cup of 
coffee and a glass of curacoa. He then betakes himself half price to the 
vlay, or knocks the balls about St in the billiard-room for half 
an hour, or indulges in a French novel and a snoose in the library till 
midnight, and then to bed. 

Puddicome belongs to three or four of the best clubs, has a small 
lodging somewhere, and is to be seen about town all the year round ; 
saving now and then a week at Brighton or Paris. He is not much 
given to ladies’ society, and thinks in his heart that they rather spoil a 
party than otherwise. They on their part aver that his love of eating’ is 
disgusting, yet are mighty civil to him when he dines at their houses, for 
they fear his influence over their husbands, and know that he is recog- 
nised as a just though severe judge in all matters of culinary interest. 

Puddicome lives on agreeably and merrily,—if, indeed, his career be not 
abruptly terminated by apoplexy,—till dyspepsia and reflection overtake 
him, and then I decline to trace his course any farther, for it is a 
melancholy one, and in this vale of sorrows we stumble over more than 
sufficient causes of sadness without going out of our way to seek them. 








SONNET, 
FROM CAMOENS. 
By Tuomas Roscoe. 


Sweet sainted one! who mortal weeds so young 
Cast off as scorning in earth’s guise to dwell, 
Or draw thy being from less pure a well 
Than seraph-life’s first fountain—why so long 
Leavest thou me lingering—doom’d to bonds too strong 
To sunder ?—Hear! if in that bleak sphere,—tell 
Dwells memory of our love—that one deep spell 
That draws me towards thee those bright seats among. 
If fond faith chasten’d as thine own—if grief 
For loss of thee—sole hope—may aught avail, 
Ask the prime mover of all grace relief — 
That as he made thy sojourn here so brief, 
He may these mortal days as swift curtail, 
As those which snatch thee from this tearful vale. 
Sept.—VoL. LXXV. NO. CCXCVII. 
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THE PIRATE’S WAGER. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


Hotte the First. 


*Twas at the isle of Sambalee, off the coast of Yucatan, 

That the pirate fleet assembled, under Bill the Englishman. 
And he had for noble seconder a mate named Roche Brazil; 

A gallant pair who knew no fear, were Roche and English Bill! 


Two men of better mettle the proud sea never bore, 

For their names were more than thunder upon ev'ry southern shore ; 
And every skyey latitude along the Spanish main, 

Had seen its waters ruddy with the blood of those they’d slain. 


The Indian in the forest, and the planter on the hill 

Paled, when they saw the streamers of this Roche and English Bill. 
For they held all men as cowards, and they made all convoys yield ;— 
Their sabres were their sickles, and the world their harvest field. 


They reap’d of other’s sowing,—of their cash, and goods, and gear:— 
A plague of human locusts that destroy’d the merchant’s year. 

The land they made a desert, and the sea a waste of fright, 

And the day a time of darkness, and to horror turn’d the night. 


But the land was not a desert, nor a frightful waste the mare, 
To Roche Brazil and English Bill, and all who with them were: 
On land they lived in revelry, they gloried on the flood, 

And play’d at sinking merchantmen as often as they could. 


So these two sat down one morning beneath a sail for shade, 

And they drank their wine like water, and at cards like devils play’d. 
And in the deck their daggers, at hand they stuck upright, 

That, should they chance to quarrel, they might spring up and fight. 


And they swore at one another, and they cursed each luckless chance, 
And thank’d the Lord for fortune, as they led this demon’s dance. 


And their eyes grew wild and bloodshot, and their blood like running fire, 


And frenzied grew their laughter, and fiercer grew their ire:— 


And the play raged like a battle, although no blood was spilt.— 

Of a fray ’t had all the terror, if it had not all the guilt. 

The seamen bold look’d solemn ; and their glittering eyes betray’d 
It were better far the captain on that morn had never play’d:— 


Or had his wine been water, so that his brain were cool, 
Since valiant Bill the Englishman in drink was aye a fool: 
While Roche Brazil grew savage, and like a man insane, 
Such tempests did the liquor raise in his stormy brain. 


“T’ve lost a thousand dollars, and my bag contains no more,— 

My play is done!” cried English Bill, and the cards dash’d on the floor. 
‘‘What ! not another stiver left to carry on the strife ?” 

Said Roche, in scorn, “ then, beggarman, I'll play thee for thy life! 


“ Against thy life my own I'll stake, and whoso wins the day, 
Himself the other’s life shall take, just when and how he may. 
And if I win, I'll captain be of all this gallant fleet, 

And if I lose, my blood I'll spill like water at thy feet !” 


“Done! On my life a bargain! Done! Now one of us shall go: 
I swear by yonder burning sun I'll run thee through and through! 
Upon my sabre spitted fast, thy blood shall fall like rain; 
I'll pin thee to the mizen-mast, and take my gold again !” 
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The Pirate's Wager. 


*T was thus outspoke the captain brave; and then he call’d his crew, 
And said to them, “ My noble men! my bonny hearts and true! 
Since Roche or I this day must die, whichever chance may please, 
And leave the kingdom of the waves, the glory of the seas, 


“ By you to be inherited ;—if I should chance to fall, 

Respect the corpse of English Bill, and be a sail its pall. 
Remember how, in former times, it led you out to sea, 

And took their ships, and sack’d their towns, and knew but victory. 


“Slip it into the ocean, boys, without your silly pray’rs, 

For all such stuff as you can say, think you God Almighty cares? 

It suits your parson in his gown, to flam the folks ashore, 

But the pray’r for me be the rippling sea, and my burial rite its roar. 


“Long have I known the treachery of jealous Roche Brazil ;— 
How to be captain of this crew, his captain he would kill. 
Long has he sought occasion deep, of quarrel to the knife,— 
He’s not my equal while I live, and so would have my life. 


“ But I have scorn’d to try the knave for treason to our band, 
Just give a villain rope enough, he'll hang by his own hand. 
And now, my bold companions old, take either side you will: 


HFrtte the Second. 


THEN twenty out of fifty men took side with English Bill, 

And thirty, whom he had seduced, went o’er to Roche Brazil. 
To see how few were at his back, the captain’s heart grew sad; 
He wish’d he’d ne’er a pirate been, or a trustier crew had had. 


A vision of his earlier times rose like a painted scene,— 

A vision of the thing he was, and what he might have been. 
Once more he saw himself a boy, joying in sunshine bright, 
And feeling that alone to live, was to enjoy delight. 


And now, the ruin of a man, whose way of life had been 

Cast upon tempest, crime, and fight. One dark and bloody scene 
Of actions fierce, and passions wild,—of thoughts that bring no joy, 
But make a man in sadness wish he were again a boy. 


As on a stone a momeat fall drops of bright promise-rain, 
So on his lashes shook a tear, and then dried up again. 
The turmoil of remorseful thought, the fiery sense of sin, 
Distill’d this dew, but hotter Pride call’d the betrayer in. 


And English Bill once more stood up, a man whose heart was steel, 
Whose only shame it was to own, that ever he could feel. 

The weakness of that self-reproach which cowards conscience call, 
He held to be a woman’s gift, nor fit for man at ail. 


Into his hands he took the cards:—“ Now, Fate my servant be, 
And what false Roche has robb’d me of, may God restore to me!” 
*T was thus he spoke; but Roche Brazil shriek’d like a savage fell, 
And wish’d that if he lost the day in fire his soul might dwell. 


The play was deep—the play was still—the silence painful grew; 
It wasa breathless agony to all that braggart crew. 


Within their hearts they hoped and fear’d; within their souls they swore; 


But outwardly it seem’d no word might e’er be spoken more. 


And faces, rusted by the heat, grew darker and grew pale 
Alternately as Roche did win, and then again did fail. 

Until at length bold English Bill look’d upwards to the sun, 
And cried, as the last card he threw, “ Thank God, two lives I’ve won!” 
p2 
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A shout, that shook the sails like wind, rose from his twenty men, 
And « murmur like hoarse thunder replied to them again. 

Then daggers from their sheaths came out, and thirty voices swore 
If Roche Brazil must die that day, that they would die before. 


«A mutiny! a mutiny!” cried English Bill, with rage,— 

“Shoot down the rebels, bonny men, and in an iron cage 

False Roche Brazil shall naked hang, in burning day, mast high, 
Until his blood has solid grown, and his bones are white and dry!” 


With fury then the fight began, and friend by friend was slain: 

In truth, none else could conquer them upon the Spanish main. 
And some together hook’d themselves fast by the body belt, 

That neither man might get away till the blow of death was dealt. 


Oh! fighting is a thing insane,—a madness of the mind,— 

The frenzy of a burning brain when reason staggers blind. 

It proves no right, it tests no good, since wickedness may win; 

Yet truth is truth, though drown’d in blood, and sin, though conqueror, sin! 


Of thirty men one half lay dead,—of twenty men but seven.— 
*Tis sad so frightfully to die, and have no hope of heaven! 

To die, and think that death concludes all scenes, as birth began ; 
While cHancE alone, in all things else, is nature’s law to man. 


Just then one cried, “ A fleet, a fleet comes o’er the starboard bow!” 
The battle ceased, all eyes look’d out, and found ’twas even so. 

For on the south horizon near, five men of war they see, 

With sails full set and bowsprits wet, bearing for Sambalee. 


“ Oh, fools and knaves!” cried English Bill, “ to slaughter one another, 
While in the world beyond ourselves we own no man a brother. 

We're enemies to all, and all are enemies of ours,— 

Fly to your guns, ye madmen all, and join again your pow’rs. | 


The word was said, the thing was done; the common danger made 
Friends, where before each man in blood his fellow-man had laid, 
A weathercock, a wayward thing, is man at best or worst;— 

One moment ready to be bless’d, the next to be accursed. 


As sweeps an eagle on her prey, so swept the Spanish fleet, 
Until it hid the sun, and threw a shadow at their feet. 

an ; i : ; - 

Then iron rain fell o’er the main, from thunderclouds of smoke, 
And lightning from the pirate’s guns, amidst, in darkness broke. 


“Now, Roche Brazil!” cried English Bill, “ I freely pass the past,— 
Ply well your trade! no good can be where bitterness doth last. 

Yon noble ships that come for us, we in our turn will take,— 

Out on the play we’ve had to-day! These all amends shall make.” 


Then, hard and well they to it fell, and so put in their lead, 

That three good ships became their own, while two like cowards fled. 
When all was o’er brave Roche Brazil felt humbled to the knee, 

And low before the braver Bill ask’d pardon full and free. 


That night on Sambalee’s flat isle a frantic party met, 
They sang the songs of other times, and kiss’d the maids of jet. 

They danced and drank the deep red wine, they toasted healths and swore 
No life was worth a curse on earth, save the pirate’s life ashore ! 
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THE BROWN COACH; 
oR, 
THE LADY KILLER. 
A ROMANCE OF BRIGHTON. 


I’ve kissed and I’ve prattled with fifty fair maids. 
I. 


ADMIRATION FIGSBY. 


Tue sun was taking his usual briny bath, and the fog that prema- 
turely closes a Brighton December day was fast coming over the sea, 
when the homeward-bound loungers were enlivened by the appearance 
of a strange vehicle progressing westward, as if leaving Kemp Town for 
the more genial climate of the lower squares. 

It was a large, roomy, dark brown family coach, with brown hammer- 
cloth and brown liveries, drawn by a pair of fine sleek brown horses, 
whose glossy coats were neither damped by unwonted exertion, nor 
chilled by hanging about making calls. 

There is nothing perhaps so indicative of circumstances as a car- 
riage. It is the barometer of riches. It is also a criterion of taste. In it 
you see reflected the image of the owner’s mind. You may almost read 
a carriage as you would a book. A dirty person is sure to have a dirty 
carriage. If, however, the taste incline to flash and finery, what oppor- 
tunities the liveries, the harness, the lamps, the linings, the bindings, 
the braidings, the panels of the vehicle itself afford for the most unli- 
mited display. There is scarcely a point that does not offer a peg to 
hang ostentation upon, from the flowing rosettes at the horses’ ears, to 
the dangling footmen-holders at the carriage back. 

Carriages are of as many grades as there are orders in society. There’s 
the ducal fequipage with the cocked-hatted footmen, and apoplectic- 
looking coachman; the lordly landau, the easy caleche, the elegant 
barouche, the dashing mail phaeton, the comfortable chariot, the luxu- 
rious vis-a-vis, the economical Clarence, down to the demi fortune of 
a Brougham, or of those anonymous productions attempting the con- 
venience of both close and open carriages, and accomplishing neither. 
Recent times have introduced strange innovations among carriages. 

The carriage of which we spoke was of the sober but substantial 
family order—upper and under springs, patent axletrees, lined with rich 
silk tabaret, bullion tassels, spring blinds, globe lamps, and concealed 
door hinges, all the appliances usually set forth in an advertisement. 
Every thing about it was rich but plain. It glided along on its easy 
well- adjusted springs with a noiseless sort of hum, even the paved 
crossings and flaggings elicited nothing but an increased boom as it 
lilted and tilted over their inequalities, so ‘unlike the jingling tamboureens 
of Brighton flys and country-built carriages. The coachman was of fair 
proportions, neither looking as though he had really indented the ham- 
mer-cloth with his weight, nor so lean as to be liable to be jerked from 
his seat like a parched pea from a drum-head. The footman, too, was 
of the same character; neat, perhaps smart, but apart from his car- 
riage, there was nothing about him to excite observation, nothing to 
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make the little boys exclaim, as he picked along, taking care of his 
stockings, “ Oh, my! what a swell Johnny!” 

At the time of which we write, carriages were not much in use at 
Brighton; the great people exhibited their humility in flys, driving 
from one end of the shore-stretching town to the other, in the most 
martyrlike way, and of course the “snobocracy imitated them. The 
sea air is bad for horses, bad for varnish, bad for polish, bad for ever 
thing about carriages. Brighton was a different sort of place before 
the dredging-machine of politics brought the sediments of society to 
the surface, and people were not afraid of compromising their station. 
With things in that state, it will readily be imagined that an equipage 
such as we have described would create no little sensation in that 
region of shrimps and idleness, nor was the effect at all diminished by 
the appearance of a widow’s lozenge in brown relief on the panel, and 
a couple of smart bounets inside. Two bonnets in a large family 
coach afford food both for speculation and reflection—for speculation 
as to whether the number is really reduced to two, and for reflection on 
the presumption of the owner in building a vehicle, calculated to carry 
so many more. Moreover, there is something interesting in the “ lo- 
zenged’”’ carriage, partic ularly in a well turned-out one—for it is 
capable of Hyde-parkical demonstration that widows in general are no 
great hands at turning out carriages. 

These—or ideas something like these—glanced through the mind of 
Admiration Figsby, as, sucking his gold- headed cane, he stood at the 
door of the East Cliff library, looking first to the east then to the west, 
with the air of a man—as he was—thoroughly disengaged. Figsby 
had nothing to do—nothing to do! We beg pardon—he had a great 
deal to do—he was a lady-killer! Some would call him a fortune- 
hunter, but that was not the right term—he was a lady-killer—a 
lady-killer, who would have no objection, perhaps, to kill two birds 
with one stone, and get a fortune too, but his primary, bona fide occu- 
pation was lady-killing. 

Oh! for the pen of a Jenkins to do justice to the genius our cross- 
grained goose-quill has conjured up! Oh! for a model man to set 
before us like one of Mr. Truefit’s wax wig and whisker blocks, where- 
with to draw the portrait of a faney man. But who would take upon 
himself to describe the curiosities lovely women invest with the title of 
“charming men !—delightful men !—Adlling men!” Echo answers, 
‘© Who.” 

Nevertheless, we will grapple with the subject the best way we can— 
to say that Admiration was a fool would be almost superfluous, for all 
lady- killers are fools. Itis an order founded on self-sufficiency, fostered 
by impudence, and perfected by female flattery. The greatest misfor- 
tune that can happen to a man is to be “ taken up” by a pretty woman 
at the outset of life. There never, perhaps, was a more thoroughly 
odious self-sufficient puppy than George Figsby, called ‘‘ Admiration” 
from the terms he was on with himself. In height he was five feet five 
and a half—at least with the aid of a pair of very high-heeled boots— 
and like most little men he was correspondingly conceited—that is to 
say, in the inverse ratio—little man, great conceit. He was a good- 
looking, impudent-looking little fellow, with an audacious stare, and 
a most consequential strut. His oval face was fringed with a pair of 
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most regular black, box-border kind of whiskers terminating in a beard 
below his chin, and pushing his pointed gills off his pink and white 
cheeks. His eyes were large, dark, and lustrous, capable of staring any 
woman of moderate modesty out of countenance without the aid of a 
tortoise-shell encircled glass, with which he framed and glazed his right 
one ; a proceeding that always makes one long to take an umbrella 
point, and stick the glass permanently in. In face, Figsby was what the 
ladies call “a pretty man.” He was more like worthy Messrs. Ross 
and Sons’ wood-cut on the advertising sheet of the New Monthly, 
with directions for measuring the head for an “ invisible peruke,” than 
any thing else we know, only instead of the perfect baldness which 
characterises that great work of art, ridiculing as it were the assertion 
that the change for “this unique head of hair” is only so much, 
Admiration had very full flowing jet black locks, kept in perfect order 
by a Macassar-oiling, cosmetic-using valet. In addition to this, Figsby’s 
figure, though short, was far from faulty. Whatever dress could do to 
set this off was used. His clothes were of the brightest colours and 
tightest fit—his figured satin cravats were the admiration of the ladies, 
and he was extensively turned up with silk and velvet at the collars, 
cuffs, skirts, everywhere, in short, where silk and velvet could be laid 
on. In jewellery he could vie with a pawnbroker’s son on a Sunday. 

Figsby was a regular watering-place man. He followed the seasons 
just as Richardson’s booth, or Pollito’s beasts follow the fairs—now 
staring out of the Plough, or lounging to Pittville at Cheltenham— 
now sauntering up that damp slice of Regent-street, called Leamington 
—now entombing himself in that grave of the living called Bath—now 
capering in Hyde Park—now attitudinising as we find him at Brigh- 
ton, Dover, Hastings, Broadstairs, and minor places he took as altera- 
tive medicine. Wherever he went, Figsby was always conspicuous— 
always a man for others to avoid, and for mammas to make inquiries 
about. He could stand the brunt of inquiry too, for though the name 
was not aristocratic, it was borne by a most inestimable banker, who 
had signified his intention of making this swell nephew his heir. And 
here let us observe that there is nothing so convenient as having a 
banker uncle. We know thoughtless young men will laugh at the very 
name of “uncle,” associating it with quite ‘another sort of person, but 
in the sense in which we use it, we contend that a bona fide “ banker 
uncle” is a most valuable ally. Nobody ever takes exception to a 
banker—all other trades and callings are liable to be sneered at, but 
a banker is every body’s friend. We hold that there could not be a 
finer introduction for a young man like Figsby, than to have it known 
that he was heir to a banker—it sounds so substantial—we may abuse 
lawyers, physicians, soldiers, sailors—nay, the very meek and luxury- 
denying clergy themselves, but no man in his senses would think of 
abusing a banker, because it would be presumptive evidence that he 
had been wanting to borrow money, and been refused. 

Figsby found his “ uncle” convenient—he was as much run after by 
the women as avoided by the men—still he was a cautious bird—he 
knew how far togo. When parents began to press, he would “ spread 
his light wings,” and fly elsewhere, there to enact over again the 
scenes he had just left. If driven into a corner he fell back on ‘‘ nun- 
key,” who invariably returned for answer “ that he was far too young 
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to marry,” that he wouldn’t hear of such a thing—cut him off with a 
shilling, and so on. 

Figsby’s pleasure was courting—he did not like to go further. He 
liked to be talked of for girls, to have it said that the beautiful Miss 
Peacock, or the lovely Mrs. Hopkins was dying for Mr. Figsby. 

Once only had he been caught—or rather booked. For four-and- 
twenty hours he was an engaged man, and the agony he suffered during 
that period of probation—the dreary blank that all after-life appeared 
before him, damped the energy of his ardour. He then turned his at- 
tention to married women, entering their service in the fetch and carry 
line, as we see elderly gentlemen who wish to be thought young do. 

Years had rolled on since “ booking time,” and now as Figsby stood 
sucking his gold-headed cane, nine and twenty summers had fleeted 
away with watering-place celerity. Nine and twenty, to a man of 
forty, seems nothing—the mere experience of a boy—but nine and 
twenty to the man) of nine and twenty, is an awful, a tremulous time. 
Thirty is always looked upon by youth as the last drawbridge over the 
moat of life before entering the portals of age. ‘* Old enough to be 
her father,” that dreaded denunciation so common on the lips of mo- 
thers who would not care to marry their daughters to men old enough 
to be their grandfathers (if they were worth having), frightens youth 
more than any thing we know. 

Though verging on the once dreaded period, Admiration Figsby stood 
undismayed before his looking-glass. Time—relentless time—had 
made no ravage on him. No envious silvery thread shot through the 
raven locks of his well-parted, well-arranged head. Crow’s-feet were 
strangers to his large, but vacant eyes; his forehead was unfurrowed; 
and if Time’s graver had traced the outlines of future age-marks, they 
were not yet “ bit in,” as the artists say. Neither had his figure shown 
any symptoms of preparing to degenerate into corpulence. His hour- 
glass waist was small as ever, his taper hand required the smallest 
glove, and his foot would have served as a model for a last maker. 
Altogether, he was quite a pocket Adonis. 

Notwithstanding all these providential dispensations, Admiration 
Figsby had an inward conviction that his irresistible charms would not 
last for ever. He had also felt a certain lowness and depression of spirit 
on nights when the blaze of light and the same eternal tunes were not 
drawing the visiters of the sea-washed town to the one focus of attrac- 
tion; and when, after fruitlessly searching the York or Albion coffee- 
rooms for a companion, he had retired to the seclusion of his own 
apartments, there to brood over the past, and contemplate the future. 

** If,” thought Admiration Figsby, after a long deep reverie, “‘ I could 
meet with a being of angelic kind— 


Some emanation of tli’ all-beauteous mind— 


with a pretty good fortune, I really think I would marry.” 

With sentiments such as these, Admiration saw the good brown 
coach glide past where he stood, and no sooner did he see it—or per- 
haps the widow’s lozenge and the two bonnets—than one of those sud- 
den impulses that prompt men to murder, matrimony, and other mis- 
chances, decided him on following and seeing where it set down. The 
two ends of Brighton in those days were connected by a sort of Isth- 
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mus of Suez in the shape of a very dark, narrow, crooked, dirty lane, 
striking off near the confectioner’s, and emerging into civilisation near 
old Mahommed’s shampooing place, and this marine Hanway passage 
being generally blocked with carts, carriages, and miscellaneous equi- 
pages, especially towards ‘* fog time,” when people were all cutting 
home, a very favourable opportunity was afforded the pedestrian, on 
the slightly raised ¢rottoir, of inspecting the contents of the car- 
riages. 

Of this privilege Admiration Figsby availed himself, and one of 
Wigney’s drags entangling itself with the usual meeting of the waters, 
as if for the purpose of facilitating his designs, a sudden jerk preceded 
the stop of the well-hung coach, and caused one of the bonnets to 
bend forward, as if for the purpose of reconnoitring the jerk, or per- 
baps looking at any thing that might happen to be passing—(women 
like to be seen, especially when in ‘ review order.”) The glance Ad- 
miration Figsby got was satisfactory, and progressing a few paces on, 
he suddenly returned, as if appalled by the conflict of carriages. He 
was now in the right line for inspecting the contents of the family 
coach ; for though it is a general rule, that whatever is worth looking 
at is to be found on the back seats, still there is no rule without an ex- 
ception, and the brown coach cargo was one of them. 

The few steps Admiration Figsby had taken enabled him to get 
himself into ¢¢ killing” order, and with eye-glass fixed, arms well squared, 
and bantam-cock strut, he again passed the carriage. The look he 
now got confirmed the impression of the glance. The eyes of the 
younger lady met his, and Admiration Figsby thought she was _basilisk’d 
by the look. Another look, and he was past. The impression the 
side view had made may be gleaned from the circumstance of his turn- 
ing on the pivot of his high-heel as soon as he met the open breeze of 
the Steine, and retracing his steps through the tortuous and miry alley. 
The late angry collision was over; the ruffled drayman had carried 
the day, grazing three fly panels and upsetting a truck, and the stream 
of pleasure-seeking humanity had subsided into the usual string of 
comers and goers, leaving occasional space for a foot passenger to be 
splashed. 

The brown coach had reached the Old Ship before Admiration Figs- 
by got another sight of it; indeed, then he only saw the point of the 
footman’s cane bobbing in unison with his hat, as the vehicle wormed 
its way through the multiplicity of carriages that thronged the line. 
Never had Admiration Figsby been detected in a run before, but the 
excitement of the moment threw the man of measurement off his guard, 
and with a desperate energy he elbowed his way among friends and 
Strangers, without looking to the right or to the left. Not that he ex- 
pected to overtake the concern, his object merely being to mark down 
his game. As the coachman turned from the annoyance of vehicles 
and the roughness of the newly Jaid M’Adam into the smooth, well- 
gravelled drive up Regency-square, he sprang his horses into a canter- 
ing trot, and bowled away like a man who did not clean his own horses, 
your regular strip-and-strap fellows being always on the look out to get 
theirs in cool, This sudden spirt distanced the now-panting exquisite, 
and as he laboured up the square he saw a house-door fly open in 
concert, as it were, with the carriage one, and a pair of exquisitely- 
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turned ankles descend from below the richly-worked flounces of a 
lavender-coloured merino gown; black gown followed, and the foot- 
man, having drawn up the blinds, left the coachman to depart with the 
carriage, while he fulfilled his part of the “ whole duties of man,” by 
shutting the house-door which the butler had left open. 


Il. 


MRS. DEPECARDE AND HER DAUGHTER, 


“IT saw you last night,” said Mrs. Pryington, with a nod and a 
knowing look as she met our hero doing the dejected cenilindaiilies. 
downcast collars, careless neckcloth, on the Marine Parade next day. 

Mrs. Pryington was one of your “seen better day” convenient sort 
of bodies, found at most w atering-pl 1ces, who undertake the “ go be- 
tween” in the affairs of life, bargain for houses, negotiate introduc: tions, 
hire music, arrange quadrilles, procure washerwomen, and attend din- 
ner-parties on the shortest notice. The -y know every body and every 
body’s affairs, or pretend they do, which is much the same ‘thing as far 
as our story is concerned. 

“| saw you last night,” she repeated, with a tone and air that plainly 
said it was no use deceiving her. ‘ You had better make a confidante 
of me at once.”’ (Jem:—Mrs. Pryington’s price for bachelors was 
two dozen of sparkling Champagne down, and what they “ pleased” 
after.) Figsby had employed her before, and knew her price to a far- 
thing. 

‘“« That’s the best spec in Brighton,” she said, with a wink, for Mrs. 
Pryington was quite a man of business, and went to her point at 
once. 

“Is she indeed?” exclaimed Admiration, meeting her half way. 
“ Just take a turn up this side of the Steine,” added he, pointing to 
the least frequented part, “and tell me all about her. 

‘She'll be difficult,” said Mrs. Pryington, obeying the invitation. 

* Will she?” replied Admiration Figsby, with delight, for that was 
just the thing he wanted—excitement, in fact. 

‘*¢ An only child,” said Mrs. Pryington. 

“But only children are to be won,’ observed little Admiration, 
shouldering his cane. 

“* Always difficult though,” rejoined Mrs, Pryington. 

** Is she rich?” inquired Figsby, carelessly. 

“Rolling in money,’”’ was the pleasing reply. 

‘*Then you know all about her,” observed Admiration. 

be Something,” said Mrs. P ryington, thinking it was not safe to pre- 
tend too much. 

The fact was, she knew a lady, who knew another, who knew 
them. f 

“he father is dead, I see,” said Admiration Figsby. 

** Been dead these two years,” replied Mrs. Pryington, who knew 
that much through the medium of her third hand copy of the Post. 

‘““They are very retiring people,” added she, thinking it well to 
enhance the difficulties, a and don’t seem desirous of visiting or making 
acquaintance.” 

‘That may all be,” replied Admiration Figsby, “ but I never knew 
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a mother yet, who did not want to get her daughter off, and that too as 
quick as possible.” 

“There is something in that,” said Mrs. Pryington, smiling at the 
truism. 

“| dare say you could manage an introduction,” observed Figsby. 

“T’ll see what J can do,” was the encouraging reply. ‘‘ 1 suppose 
you are in earnest,” added she, scrutinising “Admiration’s counte- 
nance. 

‘* Honour bright,” replied he, laying his hand upon his heart. 

Mrs. Depecarde, for that was the name of our hitherto anonymous 
friend, went on quite a different tack to what most mothers do, and 
thought to procure her daughter admirers by retiring unobtrusiveness 
rather than by the tinsel glare of perpetual parties. The ruse took, and 
after a week’s residence at Brighton, Mrs. Depecarde’s daughter was 
more talked of than any girl in the place. Even the most knowing 
ones were deceived, and mothers, whose bile would have been bitterly 
roused by the intrusion of so well-looking, wel!-gilt a girl, now turn ed 
the voluble batteries of their minds against her mamma for keeping the 
poor thing moped up in that way. ‘ So unfair—so selfish—so improper 
—poor thing, she had no opportunities.” They then hugged themselves 
with the idea that they did not do so with their own daughters. 

It is rarely that a man is a match for a woman in the matrimonial 
trickery of life, but in this case, Admiration Figsby’s estimate of female 
character was not erroneous. Three days after, he was seen strutting 
along the parade by the side of Miss Depecarde, with all the energy of 
a besieging lover, bending, siding, ogling, laughing, smirking, making 
as great a fool of himself as his most inveterate enemy could desire. 

In an hour’s time the news was all over Brighton, Admiration Figsby 
was engaged to Miss Depecarde. Then came the torrent of specula- 
tion as to how he got acquainted with her, followed by the most lavish 
abuse and assertions that he could only be taking her for her money 
—she was not near as good looking as half a dozen girls he had jilted. 
He was a nasty, mean, mercenary, contemptible, abominable man— 
aman that ought not to be admitted into respectable society—a man 
that ought to be shunned—-some said shot—and altogether he was 
just as bad a man as could possibly be, and the old ladies wound up 
their denunciations by the most unmeasured expressions of pity for the 
poor girl. Mrs. Depecarde, too, came in for her share of abuse. 

“So all her pretended exclusiveness was mere make believe—a mere 
ruse tocatch the men. Exclusiveness indeed! Pretty thing for her to 
set herself up as better than other people—would like to “know who 
she was—dare say she was nobody. Well, she had made a pretty mess 
of her daughter—taken the most profligate, shameless man in all 
Brighton—impudent, nasty, contemptible puppy—some people had no 
sense of decency. (Faugh!)” 

They then went to call and offer their most sincere congratulations. 
“ Nicest match they ever heard of.” ‘So nice—so glad.” “ Mr. Figs- 
by was such a favourite.” “Some thought they traced a likeness be- 
tween Mr. Figsby and Miss Depecarde. It might be fancy, but they 
couldn’t help thinking it,” and so on. 

Oh, world! world! what a queer customer thou art! How lucky it 
is we don’t hear all that’s said of us! 
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Admiration got on swimmingly. 

On the second day he was intrusted with the Italian greyhound, 
which he led with a red string attached to a bell-ringing collar, as he 
grimmaced by the side of the ladies; and on the third day he was 
installed in the family coach, and taken all along the cliffs, nearly to 
Hove, and up the London road. Women are never satisfied until they 
have paraded a man. 

Whatever indifference Mrs. Depecarde had shown about making ac- 
quaintances, there seemed no disposition to let the grass grow under 
her feet now that she had formed one. Indeed, Admiration Figsby had 
never been engaged in such active service before. Morning, noon, and 
night he was in constant requisition. On the third day the footman 
ushered him up without giving him the trouble of going through the 
form of asking if Mrs. Depecarde was at home, and the housemaid 
hung over the bannisters to see what sort of a gent her young missis 
had got. Whenever he left, Mrs. Depecarde always fixed an hour for 
his return—*‘ adjourned the meeting,” in short, instead of allowing 
it to run out and have to be begun “ de novo.” 

“ Then we shall have the pleasure of seeing you at eleven to-mor- 
row,” she would say, as he took his departure for the night; or, “ You'll 
be back at six,” as he stepped out of the carriage from the daily 
drive. 

This, though contrary to Admiration Figsby’s practice, was pleasant. 
He had always been a man of time—a procrastinator—with ‘‘ marry in 
haste, repent at leisure,” for a motto. Now, however, he was hurried 
along with a delicious but irresistible rapidity—like the boatman borne 
on to the cataract, he felt as though he could neither stop nor check 
his career. But why should he? Admiration Figsby had settled 
it in his own mind that it was time for him to marry. Tom Halifax, 
Jem Twopenny, Harry Hitchens, Sam Lees, had all married, and he 
was left like the last rose of summer, &c. Here was every thing that 
man could wish—youth, beauty, wealth, comforts of every kind, and a 
most inestimable mother-in-law! Still he would like a little time— 
they got on too quick—-there was none of the romance of !ove-making 
—he liked the sighing, squeezing, walking, riding, driving, poetising 
work—he had an album full of pretty things to write, but somehow 
they never were separate, to allow him an opportunity of writing. By 
the end of the week, he felt like one of the family—he began to be 
treated as one too. On the fifth day the champagne and silver soup- 
tureen had disappeared, and now, on the seventh, the side-dishes took 
their departure. Say what they will, good feeding is a great conducer 
of love—it makes an agreeable variety. 

Admiration Figsby had felt the spur matrimonial before, but never 
so keenly from so promising a quarter—he began to fear Mrs. Prying- 
ton had represented him as a greater catch than he really was—money 
is so variously estimated. It would be awkward if his means should not 
come up to Mrs. Depecarde’s expectations—he determined to call on 
Mrs. Pryington, and hear what she had said. 

Accordingly he paid her a passing visit, and after inquiring how the 
Champagne drank, at once proceeded to ask what she had said. 

Oh, she had said nothing at all, except that he was a most agreeable 
man, and very much smitten with Miss Depecarde. Indeed, she had 
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not gone so far as that in the first instance, but communicated through 
Miss Doubletale, an intimate friend of the family, and so it had passed 
with the usual post-office alacrity that characterises ladies’ communi- 
cations respecting each other, good, bad, and indifferent. Some ladies 
keep a sort of register of each other's likes and dislikes, with here and 
there a blank page to enter any promiscuous opinion they may catch 
up. ‘Oh, Mrs. Daniel hates Mrs. Hutton,” or “I know Miss Currie 
can’t bear Mrs. Poynder.” 

But to our hero. 

“One step further would Mrs. Pryington go to serve him?” 

“‘ With all the pleasure in the world,” replied Mrs. P. 

“Would she go to Miss Doubletale, and ask what she had said ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Pryington ; “ but there was no occasion; 
she knew all that had passed.” 

“What was it?” eagerly inquired Figsby. 

“* Well,” drawled Mrs. Pryington, “ as nearly as she could recollect, 
Miss Doubletale had just made a morning call, and in the course of 
conversation, talking over first one person and then another, she had 
let drop an insinuation, that there was a gentleman very much smitten 
with Miss Depecarde.” 

‘“* Yes,”’ said Admiration, eagerly. 

** And of course Mrs. Depecarde inquired who it was, and so on, and 
then—” 

‘“ Ay, but did she say nothing about money ?” interrupted 
Figsby. 

‘‘ She said you were well off, which every body knows,” replied Mrs. 
Pryington; ‘ but of course she could not enter into particulars,” added 
she. 

This, we may remark, was not a true return of what passed, for Miss 
Doubletale, knowing that Figsby had retained Mrs. Pryington, thought 
it would be more to her interest to enter the service of Mrs. Depe- 
carde. Accordingly, she informed Mrs. Depecarde that Mr. George 
Figsby, or Mr. Figsby as he was now called, a gentleman of large 
fortune, keeping his carriage, saddle horses, and other ‘‘ sundries” as 
the bankers say, professed to be violently smitten with her daughter, 
at the same time adding a pretty broad hint that the said Mr. Figsby 
was a desperate flirt, and ought to be sharply looked after. That is to 
say, if Mrs. Depecarde thought well of him she ought to keep a 
tight hand upon him. The money seemed to be the main considera- 
tion with Mrs. Depecarde, and after various inquiries as to why Miss 
Doubletale thought him rich, and how Miss Doubletale knew him to be 
rich, and many other hows and whys, Mrs. Depecarde bowed Miss 
Doubletale out, and shortly after complimented her kindness with a 
««T, Cox Savory” toast-rack with a silver handle. 

Figsby was satisfied with Mrs. Pryington’s assurance. He had never 
known a qualm of modesty before, and he was rejoiced to find that it 
was to his irresistible face and figure—those victors in a hundred fights 
—that he owed the success of this occasion. 

“They can’t withstand me,” said he to himself, as he strutted along 
as big a man as Carus Wilson, “‘ they can’t withstand me,” repeated 
he, as he caught the reflection of himself in Madame Furbelow’s big 


window. 
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Figsby had gone through so many sieges that he could calculate 

“ overhauling time” to a nicety. Accordingly, considering the pace 
they had gone, he was not at all surprised when on the eichth morning 
he found Mrs. Depecarde alone, with a somewhat museful counte- 
nance. She received him in her ‘esual motherly way, and invited him 
to sit beside her on the sofa, for which purpose she ejected the Italian 
greyhound. 

After the usual common places about the weather, the news, the 
state of the sea, and the general dirtiness of the King’s-road, she came 
to a short pause, which, F igsby being a bit of a wagerer, laid himself 
two of Silvani’s diamond shirt studs to a brass button, was the prelude 
to business. Awful moment! even fora Fiesby—dreadful indeed to 
a beginner; espec ially to one who feels that “overhauling” and 
“kiec king out time” will be all one. Figsby was right. 

‘Considering my dear Mr. (hem) Figsby,” said Mrs. Depecarde, 
with one of those nasty dry coughs with which old women generally 
preface their unpleasantness, “considering, my dear Mr. (hem) 
Figsby, that we were strangers but as (hem) yesterday, and the delicacy 
(hem) and difficulty (hem) of my (hem) situation, I am sure you will 
(hem) excuse a mother’s, hem and (hem).” 

‘*Oh, certainly !” interrupted Figsby, bowing, knowing what she 
was going to say as well as if she had said it. “ Indeed, who doesn’t 2?” 

She then went on ina very dry, business-like way to say she thought 
it was time they had a little (hem) understanding t together, ‘‘for the 
world was (hem) censorious, and a gentleman (hem) coming so con- 
stantly (hem) to their (hem) house (hem), could not but excite (hem) 
observation (hem) and conversation (he m); not that she wished (hem) 
to do any thing in a hurry (hem), u¢—” and there she ended. 

Time was when Figsby would have said, “ If you can’t give me time 
to cultivate your daughter’ s affections as a Aearticultural gardener 
ought to do, I must beg leave to take up my opera-hat and be off,” but 
those di Lys were past. 

6 Twenty-nine years of age! Twenty-nine years of age!” sounded 
on the tympanum ‘of Fi ig’s ear, just as recalling Bow bells. did on those 
of Whittington. 

Turn again Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Twenty-nine years of age! twenty-nine years of age had subdued 
the proud spirit of impetuous youth, ‘and made Admiration Figsby— if 
not a wiser—at all events a more knowing man. 

Besides, the field of his hitherto exploits had been among those families 
of many, whose plurality constituted safety, for Admiration Figsby was 
never a man to live upon love, and his former recommendations being 
chiefly expectations, he could always back out with the aid of ‘‘ Nunkey,” 
who, to do him justice, was a very willing hack. Now Nunkey was 
gone the way of all flesh, and his comfortable but exaggerated wealth 
might be easily ascertained by a curious inquirer at Doctor’s Com- 
mons. 

Barring the pressure from mamma, however, there was no induce- 
ment to bolt; on the contrary every encouragement to go on. Fine 
girl—capital house, excellent carriage, good cook, and though the 
champagne cock was cut off, still there was very fair sherry, and 
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excellent Malmsey Madeira. Above all, he recollected he was twenty- 
nine. 

The cough and dryness of the old lady’s delivery enabled Figsby to 
run all these things through his mind as she proceeded, and when she 
came to the but end of her oration, as we may call it, he resolved to 
pocket the affront, and proceed at once to confession—that is to say, to 
tell how much money he had, for as to supposing she wanted to know 
any thing else, he was not such a fool as that. 

Accordingly he thus began. 

“Well,” said he, running his hand through his hair, ‘‘I have got 
twenty thousand pounds in the funds.” 

This he said with the air of a man delivering a knock-down argu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Depecarde was too good a general to betray any thing like 
pleasure or emotion, indeed, if her countenance indicated any thing it 
was disappointment—that, however, was sham. 

«« Well,” said she, as if she were hearing a child its catechism, and 
encouraging it to go on; ‘** well,” repeated she. 

This was rather a damper to Figsby, who began to think he had 
better have fired off a minor gun first. 

‘‘ Well,” repeated Mrs. Depecarde, in a tone that plainly said, 
“ why don’t you go on 2” 

‘‘South Sea stock, five thousand,” said Figsby, looking at his 
rings. 

‘‘ Well,” repeated Mrs. Depecarde, with the most provoking mono- 
tony. 

‘* South Sea old annuities, five thousand,” added Figsby, eyeing his 
well-varnished boots. 

‘* Well,” continued Mrs. Depecarde. 

“Spanish bonds, seven thousand,” continued he, looking up at the 
ceiling, as if in search of more stock. 

“ Do you think they are good ?” inquired Mrs. Depecarde. 

“T hope so,” said Figsby. 

“ Well,” continued Mrs. Depecarde, thinking to go through the lis 
and argue the points after. 

‘* Exchequer bills, fifteen hundred,” said Figsby. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Depecarde, in the same tone as before. 

‘* Lord Scamperton’s bond for a thousand.” 

** Well,” was the provoking rejoinder again. 

Figsby, as we said before, was a man of experience in the overhaul- 
ing line—he had undergone the tender inquiries of fathers and mothers, 
the siftings of uncles and probings of aunts, the interrogatories of guar- 
dians, and the earnest entreaties of solicitors, but if he had been taken 
before a committee of the House of Commons, or the Brighton bench 
of magistrates that day to state his opinion on oath, as to the relative 
magnetic powers of overhauling parties, he would have said that he 
had never been so regularly turned inside out, as he had been by dear 
Mrs. Depecarde—she almost found out how much silver he had in his 
pocket. 

Once or twice his choler rose, and he was nearly rebelling, but 
twenty-nine years of age—twenty-nine years of age, the dreaded “ old 
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enough to be her father,"’ checked the impetuosity of his mind, and 
caused him to sit still and submit. 

The thing was so well-timed, that John the footman came to say 
luncheon was ready just as Mrs. Depecarde had exhausted a string of 
most penetrating questions, each of which sunk Figsby lower in his 
own opinion, as it raised Mrs, Depecarde higher in the scale of his 
fears. He saw she was a very alarming woman —quite a different sort 
of woman to what he had taken her for—old women often are. 

«« Now,” said Mrs. Depecarde, rising, and resuming her usual bland 
smile, just as a lady would a mask at a carnival, ‘ we will go down to 
luncheon, and you shall have an opportunity after. I should like the 
thing settled, for all Brighton is talking about it, which is very unplea- 
sant. I have perhaps been imprudent,” simpered she, “ in allowing 
it to go so far without making any inquiries, but—” and here with a 
smirk and wave of the hand, she led the way to the door, and it was 
hard to say whether the dog or Admiration Figsby followed most sub- 
missively. Poor Fig didn’t know what to make of it. 

Mrs. Depecarde did not want much luncheon that day—the excite- 
ment had taken away her appetite, and she very soon retired to give 
Figsby the opportunity she had promised him. 

Miss Sheridan when editing the ‘‘ Comic Miscellany” used to say, 
it was hard to be witty to order, and assuredly poor Admiration Figsby 
found it hard to have to offer to order—nevertheless, there he was—he, 
whose poetic soul loved the lull of waters, the violets of spring, the 
labyrinths and lover’s walks, the fresh freedom of the green fields, shut 
up tn a dark dining-room in Regency-square, amid the wreck of poultry 
and mashed potatoes, and the remnant of an exhausted bone-scraped 
ham. Worse still, a quick-sighted passer-by on horseback, could 
almost see what was going on within—an “almost” that a conscious 
insider would construe into a certainty. 

Miss Depecarde evidently expected an offer—indeed, she was arrayed 
for one. Her bright auburn hair was dressed with extra care, and if 
she had not had an early walk that morning, her beautiful fresh com- 
plexion, and bright hazel eyes did uncommon credit to the Brighton 
air, as did her elegant figure to the green satin dress of her Parisian 
milliner. 

Poor Figsby ! was there ever such a situation! Forced into what at 
other times would have been his greatest pleasure. Could but his 
lady loves, with their hosts of parents and friends, lawyers and guar- 
dians, have seen his predicament, the most insatiate would have ex- 
claimed, 


Now am I revenged! 


There he sat at the unsentimentally-furnished luncheon-table, appe- 
titeless and beggared for words. He, whose tongue was hung on the 
principle of an alarum-bell, regularly brought too. Mrs. Depecarde 
had frightened him—he saw she was not to be trifled with. As we 
frequently see the halest, stoutest men, soonest prostrated by illness, so 
the most impudent are sometimes the easiest abashed by women. No 
one would have imagined the little, dejected, yellow-looking man play- 
ing with a green handled butter-knife, was the bumptious cock-sparrow 
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thing who had strutted so consequentially, that people used to say the 
town wanted an enlargement act for his especial accommodation. There 
he sat silent and crest-fallen. A full half hour thus passed away. 

Miss Depecarde was evidently mortified, and knowing the sanguine 
temperament of mamma, began to fear she might make a descent upon 
them before the performance was over, especially as she had heard 
sundry noises overhead indicative of moving. Still she was the least 
disconcerted of the two; indeed, women generally have more self- 
possession than men, and she amused herself with looking at the sleeves 
and waist of her new dress, and admiring her pretty foot as it peeped 
below her petticoats. And very pretty it was. 

‘‘We shall not get a walk to-day, I fear,” she said, at last, look- 
ing towards the window, against which some drops of rain began to 
beat. 

‘“‘ We are very comfortable here,” said Figsby, eyeing the white ashes 
of the expiring fire. 

“« Oh, very !” replied Miss Depecarde, with emphasis. 

“‘ Glad you think so, my dear,” said he, perking up a little, and dis- 
carding the butter-knife. He then took a mouthful of Maimsey. 

A worsted-work weight fell heavily overhead. 

‘‘ Might I hope,” he said, sideling his chair round the table-corner 
towards Miss Depecarde, ‘‘ that our acquaintance so auspiciously com- 
menced and so agreeably (here he took another sip of Malmsey) may 
lead to a—a—a—lengthened (more Malmsey)—” 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve got it all settled,”’ said Mrs. Depecarde, en- 
tering the room, “I’m glad you’ve got it all settled!” she repeated, 
seizing Figsby’s hand as it dropped from her daughter’s, “ for really I 
was getting very nervous and uncomfortable. And, oh, my dear 
child! I hope you'll be happy,” she exclaimed, giving her a hug, add- 
ing as she again turned to Adonis, ‘‘ I’m sure if she’s not, it will be her 
own fault for I never saw a sweeter disposition than yours. And 
now,” she inquired, in the same breath, “will you take any more 
luncheon ?” 

Adonis declined. 

“Then let us go up stairs; and Louisa, my dear, you must write 
and communicate the joyful intelligence to your sisters, and I will 
inform dear Arthur and Charles.” 

“Sisters! Arthur! and Charles!” ejaculated Figsby. 

“Oh! there’s a most charming family circle for you to be introduced 
to,” replied Mrs. Depecarde, with the greatest eflrontery. “Jane, Je- 
mima, and Jesse, I left at school in Paris, and Arthur and Charles are 
with their regiments,—but in England.” 

Figsby thought he saw their nasty naked swords gleaming before him, 
and fainted. 
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THE “9” IN THE WEATHERCOCK.* 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL SIMROCK, 


By Joun OXENFORD. 


Hans Winkelsee the poache r in Eschenheim lies fast, 

The vane upon the tow'r- -top is rattling in the blast. 

Quoth Hans, “ 1 vow you’ve kept me for nine whole nights awake, 
By whirling o’er my head there, a ceaseless noise you make. 


This is too long a ‘torment for having—just a shot, 
sesides I know ’twill end in a halter and a knot. 
I calla death hy kicking a sorry death at least, 
The deer | kill by shooting, —I would not hang a beast. 


“ They do not know at Frankfort how good a shot am I, 
Or here, among such rabble, they would not let me lie. 
I'd do them all a favour, if | to-day were free, 
A sample of my talent they presently should see. 
I know how I should manage, I turn’d it in my mind, 
While kept awake by ¢haé thing, that rattles in the wind. 
I’d mark, as some remembrance of all that I endure, 
A ‘nine’ upon that vane there, with nine good balls, I’m sure.’ 


The jailer chanced to hear him, and told the council all. 

“The use of these same marksmen,” said the president, “ is small. 
This rogue has shot so often, he well deserves a cord, 

But yet the chance we'll give,him, so let him keep his word.” 


To this the sheriffs, council, and citizens agreed: 
“ Oh surely let it be so, if thus it is decreed. 
His rifle you may give him, and plainly tell him this. 
We'll hang him, if one bullet—yes, only one, should miss.’ 
Bold Hans takes up his rifle, and kisses it with love ; 
* This is the time, old comrade, thy wonted faith to prove. 
Nine days and not a shot fired! !—Well thou must mark a ‘nine, 
If I can clear the score off—why then good luck be thine.” 


The councillors assemble, and—all the rabble too ; 
Hans coolly points his rifle, and keeps his mark in view. 
A shot !—the very place too! Indeed, a noble shot! 

The round hole in the vane there—you see it—do you not ? 
Attend, he shoots again now—he hits too—can it be ? 

Yes, close beside the first hole, a second hole I see. 

A third—a fourth has follow’d—how saucy is his air ; 

The finest “* nine” is mark'’d on the vane, I must declare. 

The mob are all huzzaing—the council whisper low : 

“Hans Winkelsee, to serve thee a famous plan we know, 

We want a rifle-c ‘aptaint—wilt take the office? say— 

If you refuse our kindness, you’!l sure repent some day.” 

“ I, city rifle-captain—no! faith, I will be none, 

I'll take my rifle with me, and tramp the woods alone. 

The vanes upon the house-tops make too much noise, ’tis plan 
Good bye, sirs, Hans has been here, Hans will not come again.” 





*U pon the Eschenheim | gate in Frankfort stands a tower, upon the top of 
which is a vane marked with holes, that form a figure “ 9.” The legend which 
accounts for this fact is the subject of the above ballad. The ruggedness of metre 
belongs to (and is even softened from) the original.—J. O. 

t “ Rifle-captain” is a word put here for want of a better. The Schiitzenhaupt- 
mann is the head of the Schutzengilde, or company of citizens who practice shooting 
at atarget. ‘ Captain of the city rifle band” would probably be the most cor- 
rect expression.—J, OU. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS, 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuar. XLVIII. 


Mrs. Roserts now found herself in a vastly more magnificent circle 
than she had ever been before, and her elevation of mind kept pace with 
her elevation of position. In Paris, the joint stock establishment of the 
ladies Moreton and Forton had been the brightest star in the constella- 
tion in which it was her glory to move about like a sort of vapour, occa- 
sionally catching and throwing back the rays that fell upon her. At 
Baden-Baden she most assuredly made a gigantic step in advance; 
for there it was no reflected light that she gave back from the pre-emi- 
nent Baleony House, for the Lynberry and the Montgomery might, in 
one sense at least, have signed themselves, like Hamlet, more hers than 
their own, and a princess and no less, had been one of her daily and 
almost familiar associates. But the transition from Baden-Baden to 
Rome, was like darting from the firmament where the nearer stars seem 
to ‘** inhabit Heaven lax,” into the bright vortex of the milky way. The 
two letters of introduction, together ~ with the unshrinking display of 
personal attraction in the young ladies, the improving impudenc e and 
moustaches of their handsome brother, and the skilful restoration of all 
the silks and satins which the speculative spirit of their mother had col- 
lected for them all, produced a far greater splendour of success than any 
of them, even the eagle-hearted Agatha herself, had ever dreamed of. 

Amidst the numerous and motley throng outiaa which they were now 
admitted there were some who had no much better right to take a place 
among’ princes than herself, and among these were a certain Mrs. and 
Miss Stapleford, in whose society Mrs. Roberts found great attraction, 
though the impossibility of discovering any thing right honourable in 
their. lineage gave her an occasional qualm of conscience, from feeling 
that the time wasted in their society might have been put to profit in 
wedging herself in among the magnificently sounding titles which made 
sweet, and now perpetual music in her ears on all sides. These scruples, 
however, were prevented from becoming any serious restraint upon the 
acquaintance, in consequence of her perceiving that, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, Mrs. and Miss Stapleford knew a great many more princes and 
princesses than she did; and the question as to whether they might 
venture to permit the intimate tone assumed by these ladies to them 
(and to every body else), which was brought rather formally under dis- 
cussion before the select committee formed by Mrs. Roberts, her daugh- 
ters, and her son, was decided mem. con. in their favour. This im- 
portant conversation terminated by the following remarks from the va- 
rious parties engaged i in it, all of which carried so much weight that no 
doubts were ever again suggested on the subject. 

“There is no denying, you know, that let them be what they will 
themselves, the Staplefords are more really intimate with all the highest 

2E 
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titles here than any other people whatever, excepting just the first set 
among themselves: so at any rate there can be no danger of one’s doing 
oneself h: arm by | eroing on with them.” 

«That's quite true, isn’t it, Edward?” demanded Maria, turning to her 


brother, who was, as usual, arranging his various capillary treasures to 
the best advantage before the looking-glass. 

“True as gospel,” he replied, with an expressive grimace, indicative 
of mixed terror and aversion, “if the girl were not so devilishly ugly, I 
should pass an hour in their drawing-room every da 4 of my life. There 
isnot a thing happens in Rome that the old one (I don’t mean the devil, 
but the old woman), there is nothing either said or done in Rome that 
she does not know, onl it is monstrously convenient to have such a 
scandalous chronicler to keep one aw courant. But I can’t stand that 
Miss Barbara with her red nose and all her talents; but her red nose 

can’t make any difference, you know, to you and the girls, and therefore 
Id lecide “lly vote for your cultivating the acquaintance.’ 

‘ The acquaintance will be ciliivete d, you may depend upon it, Ed- 
wi cae I will undertake that on my own individual account. It is impos- 
sible to live in Rome without having access to Barbara Stapleford’s eari- 
catures.”’ 

These words, spoken in the authoritative voice of Agatha, were quite 
sufficient to decide the question, and what followed were mere desultory 
remarks, which could add nothing to the weight of what had been alr: rady 
uttered. Maria, for instance, asked Edward playfully, which he wor ld 
rather flirt with for a whole evening, Miss Stapleford, or Bertha Har- 


rington. 
“Oh, Miss Stapleford, ten thousand times over!’’ he replied. “ And 
, Maria,” he added, with an expressive glance at his mother, “1 full, 
inte ode: that the detestable Bertha shall be Mrs. Edward Fitzherbert Ro- 
berts before the expiration of many weeks. You stare, girls; but I am 
quite in earnest, I promise you ; so _ take care to provide yourselves with 
white satins, and all the rest of it.’ 

The young ladies laughed, and their mamma chuckle d, and then the 
family c onclave was broken up, by the young man’s going ee meet ase 
of ne wly- made intimate friends, who had entered into a combination to 
take in the knowing ones at the next races; by Maria’s retiring to her 
sleeping and robing apartment, for the purpose of composing some new 
mask in which to entangle hearts in the evening; by Agatha’s going 
to prepare for the carriage which was to convey her to the Princess 
¥ abiolporakiosky, and by Mrs. Roberts setting off on foot to pay an early 
visit in the most sociable and unceremonious manner possible to the Sta- 
ple ‘fords. 

That Mrs. Roberts was admitted to them now, and at all other times 
and seasons whenever she presented herself, was solely owing to the wish 
and will of Miss Barbara. Mrs. Stapleford was a person, who though she 
eat, drank, and slept well and sufficiently, yet, nevertheless, seemed to 
live upon talking. At any rate, nobody acquainted with her could doubt 
that if this primal enjoyment were withdrawn from her she must perish. 
As to her daughter, Mrs. Stapleford had long known that it was per- 
fectly useless to attempt talking to her; the. young lady had told her 
many years ago (Miss Barbara was thirty-three years old) that she 
never did, and never should hear a single word that was addressed to her 
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while she was drawing; and as, when at home, she never did any thing 
else, her mother found it necessary to pr ovide herself with listeners 
among her friends and acquaintance, and fortunately this was by no 
means difficult, for Mrs. Stapleford took such incessant pains to obtain 
the very earliest information of every thing that was going on in Rome, 
from the Vatican to the diligence office, that a great many people, both 
ladies and gentlemen, liked to begin the day by listening to her, and it 
was doubtless owing to this luxurious plenitude of morning visiters that 
Mrs. Stapleford had by degrees grown a little, though not very fastidious; 
and being so, she felt that ‘the vast mass of information she had to bestow, 
the invaluable catalogue raisonné of dresses, the unquestionable informa- 
tion she ever possessed of all the most important acts of legislation pro- 
ceeding from the Propaganda, and the little hints of heavy scandals 
which she sprinkled as she went, like Cayenne pepper giving flavour and 
animation to a rich ragoit, altogether rendered her discourse worthy of 
more distinguished ears than those of Mrs. Roberts. But on this point 
the steadfast will of her daughter Barbara silenced all opposition. The 
life of this decidedly clever young lady was chiefly spent in studying the 
features, expression, and attitudes of all her acquaintance, in sketching 
admirable caricature portraits of them, and for ever keeping awake the 
curiosity of the Roman world, by the most capricious showing and 
hiding that ever lady artist indulged in; which is saying a good deal 
both for the courage and the reserve of her exhibitions. 

All who were at that time included in the motley mass which consti- 
tuted the Anglo-Roman beau monde, became in succession the subjects 
of her often cruel, but always clever pencil; but though scarcely a single 
individual was entirely overlooked, the lady had her favourites, and there 
were some subjects to which she returned again and again, with ever in- 
creasing pleasure, and ever improving fidelity. The manner in which 
Mrs. Roberts inhaled, and sucked’ in, as it were, all her mother’s long 
stories had in it a sort of charm for her of which she never seemed to 
weary, and it was for this reason that she was never greeted with a “ nov 
receve,”’ unless some still greater favourite, or some very particularly pre- 
cious group chanced to be in possession of the Stapleford boudoir. 

Mrs. Roberts was assuredly very far from guessing the cause of this 
preference, but its value to her was enormous, a fact which may easily be 
made evident by giving a specimen of the conversation enjoyed by her 
during the visit ‘of a single morning. The preceding evening, or rather 
night, had been passed by all the world at a ball given by one of the few 
Roman princes who still retain their state and revenues ‘unimpaired. It 
had been crowded and magnificent, and kept up to so late an hour as to 
have been considered as altogether the most delightful fe¢e that had as 
yet been given that year. 

“Yes, ma’am, it was quite perfect,” said Mrs. Stapleford, in reply to a 
speech of Mrs. Roberts, expressive of her admiration. ‘ Nobody knows 
how to do these things like the Orinis. But yet it is a pity too, ma’am, 


isn’t it, to see such abominable goings on as we witnessed last night! Did 


you ever see any thing like it in your life ?” 
Miss Barbara gave one glance at the features of the visiter as this 


question was asked, and her pencil moved with the quick, sure, eager 
vivacity of inspiration. 
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“ Dear me!” replied Mrs. Roberts, literally trembling with eagerness, 

“T was so taken up with my daughters, and being iatrodueed to all the 
gentlemen that wanted to dance with them, that I really do not believe 
{ saw what you allude to, and I should be greatly obliged if you would 
have the great kindness to tell me about it. It will be quite charity, you 
know my dear Mrs. Stapleford, for it is such a great disadvantage for 
the mother of a family not to know a little what is going on. 

“You are quite right there, ma'am,” returned Mrs. ” Stapleford, “TJ 
don’t know any thing | more dangerous than going about everywhere as 
you do, and taking girls too, without knowing, as you say, what’s going 
on. lam sure | would not refuse the worst enemy I have, if he asked 
the same thing of me.’ 

“Indeed, Mrs. Stapleford, you are very, very kind,” returned Mrs. Ro- 
berts, her countenance elowing with affectionate gratitude, “I do assure 
you that you will be doing me a great deal of real service, it is quite 
dangerous not to know who one ought to speak to, and who one ought 
not.’ 

“ Oh, as to speaking and not speaking, that is rather an old-fashioned 
notion, ma’am. However that doesn’t signify. What I was alluding to 
was the spick and span new flirtation which ‘the Princess Bornorino is 
getting up with that poor silly boy, B elvolto.” 

‘With who, ma’am ?” said Mrs. Roberts, staring. 

‘The Duke de Belvolto,” returned Mrs. Stapleford, taking a large 
ek of snuff. 

It was a good while since Mrs. Roberts had felt herself more com- 
pletely aware of her own rapid elevation than at that moment. It was 
delightful to hear a person with whom she was so very intimate call a 
duke a “ poor silly boy.” But she felt that she owed it to herself, and 
to her station in society, to take the same tone, and she exclaimed with a 
sigh, * Poor fellow!’ my 

os Poor fe llow indeed! I have no patience with him,” returned her 
friend. ‘ There was the poor dear Princess Marianne looking as white 
as a sheet.” 

‘ Was she indeed ?” returned Mrs. Roberts, not choosing to confess 
her total ienorance as to the person meant; the only Princess Marianne 
she had ever heard of being the wife of an accomplished | gentleman, who 
appe ‘ared greatly devoted to her. 

‘1 don’t know where your eyes could have been, ma’am, if you did 
not see that,” returned Mrs. Stapleford. «‘T saw two ladies offer her their 
smeiling bottles, and her dear kind husband, who really is the best crea- 
ture in the world, brought her a chair, took her fan out of her hand and 
fanned her, standing carefully all the time, dear good soul, so as to pre- 
vent her seeing Be volta and the Bornorino. Iam sure | don’t wonder 
at the Countess Sophia’ Ls doating: upon th: - man as she does, he really 
deserves it. So full of fee ling and delicacy 

Poor Mrs. Roberts!’ Never had she felt el so deplorably behind- 
hand, and had a socie ty for the prop: agation of useful knowledge been 
established at Rome, and her opinion asked as to who should be made 
president, she would have vocife ‘rated the name of Mrs. Stapleford with 
the whole strength of her lungs. 

Deeply thankful, however, as she felt for the sort of special providence 
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which seemed to have thrown her into the society of this highly-informed 
individual, she was greatly at a loss how best to profit by it. The argument 
about proving herself unknown, though perhaps not so familiarly known 
to her as a poetical saw as it may be to some others, was nevertheless 
impressed upon her mind as cogent, by the unassisted force of her own 
sagacity, and she by no means liked to place herself in the category of the 
excluded ignorant, ‘and who know not that which was of salon notoriety 
to all admitted w ithin the magic circle of ‘ the society of Rome.’ Ten 
thousand times rather would ‘ane have been suspected of not knowing 
whether the sun went round the earth, or the earth round the sun, than 
be supposed more ignorant than other people concerning the intrigues 


going on around her. 


5 
? 


Was she then to remain ignorant in order to avoid appearing so? Oh 
no! for her dear children’s sake she would risk every thing rather than 
suffer them again to enter a ball-room without understanding better than 
they did at present, dear creatures, what was the real meaning of the 
most interesting occurrence they were likely to witness there. But 
though resolutely determined to learn all she could, let it cost what it 
might from the humiliating confession of ignorance, she exerted all her 
skill to avoid exposure as much as possible. 

‘“* How much more interesting society must be to you, my dear Mrs, 
Stapleford,” she said, “ than to those who have not known the individuals 
who compose it so long as you have done!’ 

“ Long ?”’ returned Mrs. Stapleford. “ Bless you, ma’am, I have not 
known the most amusing part of them long. Most of the people here 
come and go like the figures in a magic lantern. But of course one 
can’t live intimately among them at all without finding out what they 
are about. The Princess Bornorino, for instance, who ‘mae herself so 
abominably conspicuous last night with the Belvolto, has not been here 
for above two months this year, and it is four years ago since her last 
visit, and then she almost shut herself up excepting just for the best 
balls, in order to enjoy the society of Count Romofkin ; and she would 
have seen little enough of him if ‘she had not, poor thing, for Romot kin 
spent his life in smoking.” 

“‘ She seems to have managed very well, however, with all these little 
affairs (Mrs. Roberts had alre: ady learned to speak with moderation and 
discretion on all such subjects) for we meet her everywhere. 

“ Meet her everywhere ? To be sure you do,” ‘returned Mrs. Staple- 
ford, staring at her with a look of great astonishment. 

“And alw ays in the very best set,” added Mrs. Roberts, gaily. 

‘¢ Always in the best set! Good gracious, to be sure you do,” rejoined 
Mrs. Stapleford, “what do you mean, ma’am ?” 

“Oh! merely, you know, that all the very best people seem always 
more intimate with the Princess Bornorino than with almost any one else, 


and that shows, does it not, that nobody thinks the worse of her for 


having so many lovers ?” 


“Think the worse of her! Oh dear!” and here Mrs. Stapleford 


laughed a funny little laugh and took a very large pinch of snuff. 
Mrs. Roberts was greatly vexed. She saw at once that she did not 


stand high in the estimation of her companion, as a woman of fashion— 
but she boldly resolved not to desert herself at this trying moment, and 
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said with a very respectable degree of ease, “I was only alluding to 
what you said about her conduct being abominable last night.” 

“ And so it was abominable, ma’am. You don’t suppose I mean to 
defend her for having turned off at a moment’s warning the Duke di 
Torno, whom every one allows to be one of the most niieahde people 
in Rome, in order to turn the head of the Belvolto, who is devoted, as 
every body knows, to the Princess Marianne Contorina ? Besides, the 
whole thing was done is so abominable a manner, without the slightest 
consideration for Marianne, or a shadow of proper feeling towards Di 
Torno. It is quite too bad. I am excessively angry with her, and so 
I shall tell her, you may depend upon it. She bears every thing from 
me, but as to your fane ying, my poor dear lady, that people are to leave 
off speaking to her, that’s quite a mistake, and won’t do at all, I assure 
you. But it is very likely, I think, that you don’t exactly understand 
how comple tely the Bornorino is the fashion. You have a great loss, 
ma’am, in not bei ‘ing acquainted with her. 

‘“‘T am sure, my dear Mrs. Staple ford, it is not my fault,’ "replied Mrs. 
Roberts. “ There is nothing in the whole world I should like so much 
as being introduced to her; and my daughters, too, would be delighted to 
cultivate her acquaintance. “ 

‘* Well, ma’am,” returned the obliging Mrs. Stapleford, “I shall have 
no objection to introduce, if [ should happen to have an opportunity. 
She is going to give a fancy ball during the carnival, and I dare say she 
would like to have your girls very well.” 

‘A thousand and a thousand thanks, my dearest Mrs. Stapleford,” 
Be the happy mother in an ecstacy of gratitude. “ You may de- 
pend upon it we shall make an opportunity. But here comes a whole 
party of ladies—lI re: ‘| must make way for them—good bye, good bye 
—don’t get up, pray! I dare not say good bye to Miss Bashera, for fear 
of interrupting her. What a wonderful clever creature she i is, Mrs. Sta- 
pleford! How I do wish she would let me see her drawing some day !” 

 T will show you one now if you like it,” said Miss Stapleford, turn- 
ing towards her the paper on which she had bee n occupied, 

‘‘ Dear me! how like your mamma that is! But who is the other per- 
son? A fancy figure, ¢ suppose. What very long ears you have given 
her, my dear. There is some fun about it, I dare | say, but I never saw 
any body like it, so I can’t find it out.’ 

Mrs. Roberts then took her leave, and walked home again to her 
lodgings, where she impatiently awaited the return of her daughters, 
neither of them beine at home, her whole soul so full of all she had 
heard, as well as of the promised introduction, that it was exceedingly 
painful to her to be obliged te sit down and sew in silence. 
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WirH respect to Babel, the site of which is preserved both by oriental 
history and tradition, I have only to remark here, that the arguments 
which I first advanced, as to the great mound called Mujalibah, being 
adjectively derived from Mujalib, plural of Jalib, “a slave,” and not as 


hitherto read, Mukallib, “the overturned,” and being hence expressive of 


the ‘home of the captives,” a view which was further supported by the 
tradition attached to the place of the rebellious captives, I have since found 
to be corroborated by a passage in D’Anville, who obtained from the ma- 
nuscripts of a bare-footed Carmelite, the Father Emmanuel of St. Albert, 
visiter of the missions of his order (the begging friars), in the Levant, 
and who died bishop in partibus ; a statement to the effect that theJews 

established in Babylonia, still designate the ruins in question as “ the 
prison of Nebuchadnezzar,” upon which D’Anville remarks, he ought 
rather to have said “ the palace; ” but all the names and traditions of the 
place appear to coincide in the same view of the subject, and from this 
great edifice it is not improbable that Daniel may have expounded the 
mysterious warnings of the Most High; and upon the same mound, 
Shadrach, Mesach, and Abednego may have experienced the signal 
protection of that Almighty power, whom they feared and obeyed. 

We learn from Josephus, that Nabonedus or Labynetus, flying from 
Cyrus after the conquest of Babylon, shut himself up in the town of 
Borsippa, where he was afterwards besieged by the Persian monarch. 
This so called Borsippa was a town of much celebrity in early times. 
The name appears in the lexicon of the Talmud as Beresith, and in the 
Sidra Rablia of the Chaldeans, as Bursif; and Berosus calls it Borsiph, 
from whence Strabo and Stephanus got their Borsippa, and Ptolemy his 
Barsita. The Amasiyan geographer describes it as being fifteen miles 
from Babylon, and inhabited by Borsippean, in contradistinction to 
Orchenian Chaldeans. It also contained a temple to Apollo and Diana, 
that is to say, the sun and moon. 

A number of Chaldean priests and artificers had taken up their abode 
at this place. It became celebrated for its learning and manufactures, 
and the produce of the Birsean looms was familiar to antiquity. Alex- 
ander the Great had the curiosity to visit this site, from, D’Anville re- 
marks, the desire he always manifested of discoursing with the philoso- 
phers of those countries which he visited. Justin, to whom we are in- 
debted for this fact, calls it Byrsia. This name appears gradually to have 
been corrupted to Birs. The Kamus notices Birs as a town or district 
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between Hillah and Kufah. Marudi notices its canal as Nahr al Birs, 
and tradition has added to the ruins of its temple the name of the 

“mighty hunter” and founder of the kingdom, and ealled it Birs 
Minwod. Fraser has admitted the foree of these conclusions, in which 
distance and e tymology favour a derivation to a name, which has no sig 
nification in the Arabic, Hebrew, or Chaldean, or any of the cognate 
langu: izes. 

The importance of Babylon as a city, and its successful revolt after 
its conquest by Cyrus, obliged the first monarchs of the Arsacide or 
Persian dynasty to reside the re alternately with Susa and Ecbatana; at 
a time when Perse polis rose into importance as the place of sepul- 
ture of the “Great Kings; and thus it gradually became the capital 
of the.whole empire. We have, however, few accounts of the con- 
dition of the country at that period. Herodotus and Ctesias, the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, and the Zend-Avesta of the 
Persians, are the chief authorities. In the time of Artaxerxes II. 
(Monemon) Xenophon makes known to us the “ Gates of Babylonia” at 
the termination of the Median wall and commencement of the plain, 
the village of Cunaxa where the battle was fought, and Sitace, whither 
the ten thousand repaired previous to crossing the Tigris. These latter 
names must be much corrupted. Cunaxa only exists in Plutarch, but 
Sitace was also known to Pliny, Ptolemy, and Strabo. Stephanus having 
written the word Psittace, Bochart suggested that the name was derived 
from the aes ince Psittaciorum, seu quod idem est pistachiorum (pis- 
tache nuts), which far-fetched etymology only proves how vain it is to 
spec ulate upon the origin of w ords, whic h are themselves corrupted forms 
of the original. 

The Athenian historian describes the plain as at that time traversed by 
four canals, which were derived from the river Tigris, each one hundred 
feet in breadth, and deep enough for barges laden with corn to sail there- 
in. These are further described as being only three miles distant from 
one another, and having bridges over them. Xenophon is corrected by 
Arrian, Pliny, and Strabo, on the subject of the canals being derived 
from the Euphrates rather than from the Tigris, and the Giotences given 
of the one from the other would appear to be an error arising from hear- 
sav information. 

At this time, Opis described by Xenophon as a large and populous 
city, stood at the departure of the Physcus, afterwards the Katur, from the 
Tigris, and at the head of the Median wall. This city rose into emi- 
nence upon the decline of the great Assyrian cities, but it was soon 
destined to dec “ay in its turn. 

When Alexander the Great took up his residence at Babylon, he ex- 
plored the marshes of Babylonia, and opened a canal which was de- 
signated as the Pallacopas, ‘at a distance of sev enty-six miles to the south 
of Babylon, for the purpose of guarding against too great an overflow 
during the floods. Upon this canal he Souniied a city, “Ramed, as was so 
frequently his habit with a favourite site, Monstdaies but which does 
not appear ever to have obtained importance. A road, attributed to 
Semiramis, is also described as extending in these early times across the 
plain from Babylon to Susa, and we found the traces of a bridge probably 

appertaining to this road, on the Tigris, at a point where were extensive 
mounds of ruin on both sides of the river, respectively called Sarut and 


Filafit. 
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After the death of Perdiceas, Seleucus Nicator laid the foundations of 
the city, which bearing his name, became the successor of Babylon, and 
the capital of the Mescieaian conquest in Asia. This town attained 
power, riches, and population, almost unexampled. But sacked and 
burned by the lieutenants of Trajan, this European colony in the heart 
of Asia, owed its downfall more te Roman destructiveness than to the 
rivalry of the Persians. It had scarcely recovered when it was again 
burnt by the generals of Marcus Verus, and it was found almost deserted 
by Severus. Julian repaired its fortifications preparatory to the siege of 
the Sasanian capital. Resuscitated by the Persians, under Shapur’ s 
successor, Ardashir Babagan, it became under the title of Wada Sir, or 
the valley of Ardashir, the Guedesir of the historians of the middle ages; 
and the place of refuge of Khusrau Parwiz, when flying before the victo- 
rious arms of Heraclius. Nothing but a series of low mounds, small 
fragments of ruin, and sepulchral urns, every now and then laid bare by 
the flowing waters, show where once dwelt six hundred thousand Greek 
citizens. 

The Persians, jealous of the power and prosperity of the Greek colony, 
pitched their camp on the plain opposite to Seleucia, where the little 
village of C tesiphon soon swelled up to be a great city. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the important part which this new apital was destined to 
play i in the wars of the Romans and the Persians ; finally destroyed by 
the Muhammadans under Sayid, the lieutenant of Onan a colossal ruin, 
designated as the throne of Chosroes, still remains to attest the site of 
the Sasanian capital. 

Mention is made in antiquity of a village, town, or fort, in connexion 
with Seleucia and Ctesiphon, called Kochos or Koche ; the true os 
of which it is dificult to arrive at. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiv., 18), 
says that Seleucia, before it was embellished by Seleucus Nicator, was 

called Koche, but the same author in cap. xxi., notices Koche as beyond 
the Tigris. Arrian designates Koche as a suburb of Seleucia, while 
Eutropius (ix., 12,) notines Koche and Ctesiphon as two noble cities, 
meaning, as Cellarius justly remarks, Seleucia. Nazianzenus, speaking 
of the strength and resources of Ctesiphon, notices Koche as a castle 
attached thereunto. Bell in his Geography (vol. iv., p. 181), argues 
that Ctesiphon was on one side of the river, and Koche on the opposite. 
“ The ruins of Seleucia,” he says, “ if such exist, lie three miles up the 
ancient canal of the Naharmalcha, and have been confounded by all tra- 
vellers, even by Buckingham and Keppel, with those of Kochos.” There 
are, however, few points on which antiquity is better agreed, even if the 
examination of the ruins was not satisfactory; than that Seleucia was 
on the Tigris. Polybius (v., 48), Plutarch in Life of Lucullus (p. 506), 
Strabo (xvi., 511), Isidore of Charax (p. 5); all attest to this fact. Pliny 
and Ammianius further assert that it was built at that pot, where the 
Royal River, or, as the historian of Julian's exploits calls it, Trajan’s 
canal, falls into the Tigris. I am most inclined to D’Anville’s opinion, 
that Seleucia was built near to Koche, on the right bank of the Tigris, 
and that it was the same as Al Kursh of the Arabs, particularly noticed 
by Elmacinus in his history of the Saracens. Benjamin of Tudela said 
there were tw enty-eight Jewish synagogues in Baghdad, and Alcorcha 
“which is beyond Tigris,” that is to say in reference to Baghdad. 
Hence it is that Koche, a suburb or castle of Seleucia, and the prior 
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name belonging to the spot, always of importance as the point of junc- 
tion of the Royal River with the Tigris, became frequently confounded 
with Seleucia itself. 

When Anushiriwan was deterred by superstition or resentment from 
approaching the gates of Ctesiphon, he established his residence at 
Dastagerd, the splendour of which has been the theme of oriental exag- 
geration, almost verbally transcribed into the ‘ Decline and Fall.” Tt 
is certain, however, that when Heraclius reached the royal seat, ac- 
cording to Gibbon, “by a just gradation of magnificent scenes, ” though 
much treasure had been removed, and much had been expended, the 
remaining wealth appears to have exceeded their hopes, and even to have 
satiated their avarice. This city of Dastagerd appears to have risen upon 
the site of Opis, and according to Rawlinson, became a Syrian episcopacy 
under the name of Bait Saluk, and is now designated as Aski Baghdad, 
or old Baghdad. 

In the time of Nero or Vespasian, Vologeses, King of the Parthians, 
founded a city called after himself V ologeso —certs a, and the Vologesia of 
the Romans, on the river Maarsares of Ptolemy, and acc cording to the 
Peutingerian tables, eighteen Roman miles from Babylon. 

The kingdom of Hira appears to have been founded in Babylonia at a 
very early period. The feebleness of the Persian monarchy had left the 
wande ring Arabs to obtain possession of the banks of the Euphrates early 
in the third century. Malik, the first of the dynasty, established him- 
self at Anbar, the Perisabora of Julian; but Amru, the third king, trans- 
ferred the seat of power to Hira, where it continued, till swallowed up in 
the Muhammadan conquests, 4.p. 633. The epithet Al Mundar, attached 
to these princes, many of whom were Christians, has caused them to be 
known in history only by the name of the Aalien kings. 

After the death of Ali, son-in-law of Muhammad, oul the prophet of 
the Shiahs and Persians, a mosque was erected to his memory at Hira, 
which has ever since obtained from that circumstance the name of Mas- 
jid Ali. It is to the Persians and Shiahs, what Mecca is to the Sunnis, 
a place of most holy pilgrimage, and its possession is to the present day, 
a frequent cause of dispute and desultory warfare. 

One of the sons of Ali, the prophet Husain, whose sad fate on the 
banks of the Euphrates is so painfully related by Ockley, was buried in a 
town of the same epoch, called Kirbillah, and in which the Masjid or 
Imam erected to his memory, is a place of almost similarly sacred pil- 
grimage. 

In the same neighbourhood there was an anti-Muhammedan site, 
called Kadesia, and renowned in history as the spot where the fate of 
Persia was determined by the arms of the Khahif Omar. After the 
first conquest of Baby lonia by the Saracens they did not adopt any of 
the existing’ cities as the seat of power, but preferred building Kufah, the 
name of which would indicate an habitation of reeds and earth, dese by 
Hira, and on the great marsh called Rumiyah. 

The two first khalifs of the Abasside dynasty resided at Anbar, but the 
Khalif Abu Jaffar al Mansur, “the victorious,” removed to a castle on 
the right bank of Tigris, called Kushla-Kalahsi, or “of the birds,” 
where he founded a town, which he called Dar Aslam, or the house of 
peace, whence the Irenopolis of the Byzantine Greeks. His son founded 
another quarter on the opposite bank, and named it Mahadi or the 
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“ Guide,” and the two united became the renowned Bagh-Dad, or garden 
of Dad ; as Ctesiphon and Seleucia became Al Madyn, or the “two 
cities.’ 

Akbara was at the same time founded upon the Nahr Dijal, or “ little 
Tigris,” and when the Pretorian guard of Turks had rendered a resi- 
dence in Baghdad irksome, the Khalif retreated to Sir-man-rah, which 
was founded by Mutasim, the eighth of the dynasty, in about a.p. 836. 

It has been noticed in respect | to the Physeus of Xenophon that a canal 
existed from the most remote times drawn from the Tigris eastward. 
This canal, called by the older Arabian geographers as T abari and Zaka- 
riya Kazvini, the Katur, is considered by them as more ancient than the 

Nahr-wan, oad as having been intial and augmented by Anushiriwan 
and Harun al Rashid. The Katur had its origin from the Tigris by 
three different branches, and in Abu-l-fada’s time it was below the 
junction of these three streams that the canal lost the name of Katur, and 
assumed that of Nahr-wan. Opis, afterwards Dastagerd, was upon one 
of these branches, upon which are the remains of the so-called * leaden 
bridge” (Kantarah rasasi) leading to Imam Dur, the site of the city of 
Rusa or a which obtained celebrity in the campaigns of Heraclius, 
and according to Rawlinson was also probably the Dura, where Nebu- 
chadnezzar erected the golden image. 

Ibn Haukal describes many districts and villages as existing in his 
time between Baghdad and Kufah, through all of which streams ran from 
the river Euphrates. 

“ Here,” he says, “is situated the town of Sarsar, on the stream 
called Sarsak, at the distance of three farsakhs (nine miles) from Bagh- 
dad. It is a pleasant town, with land well cultivated. After that, at a 
distance of two farsakhs (six miles) is the Nahr al Malik, or Royal River. 
There is a bridge over it, and it is much more considerable than the 
river of Sarsar. The district of Nahr al Malik is better cultivated and 
affords more corn and fruits than Sarsak. From that one proceeds to 
Kasr ibn Hubaira, situated on the river Frat, and one of the most consi- 
derable places between Kufah and Baghdad. Here are many streams, so 
that the water is much augmented, and passes on to the town of Sura. 
The great river Frat has not any branch more considerable than this. 
From Sura it proceeds to the Suw ‘ad, or villages in the neighbourhood of 
Kufah, and after that falls into the river of Batay: ah. 

From this statement it would appear that the Kasr ibn Hubaira of 
the Arabian geographers, is the same as the Kasr, so called, at Babylon, 
in the present day, which is further evidenced by a passage in D’Anville, 
who says, on the ‘right bank (for left?) and near a place called Nil, is the 
opening of a canal upon which is Kasr ibn Hubaira, and we know from 
Abu-l-fada that this Nil is the name both of the canal and quarter of 
Babylon in which the ruins of the Kasr are situated. I cannot, however, 
reconcile with this view of the subject, the statement made by the accu- 
rate geographer, Niebuhr, that the lake of Rahimah or Rumiy ah, is also 
called Bahr Nadsjaff, ibn Hubaira, or Al Buhairah. 

There are, however, circumstances confirmatory of this identification 
to be obtained from other sources. Idrisi notices a canal which in the 
Latin version of that author is written Alcator for Al Kasr, as the first 
after that of Tsarsar, or Sarsar, and Bochart (Phaleg, page 40), identifies 
this Alcasar, as he writes it from the Hebrew, as being the Acropolis 
Babyloniz, and the original tower of Babel. 
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Abu-l-fada notices the second canal in his time as the Nahr Sarsar, 
which flowed from the Euphrates two farsakhs, or six miles below the Isa 
into the Tigris above Madayn. This is the same as the Tsarsar of 


Idrisi. Lynch has on his map a canal called Abu Gharaib at a corre- 
sponding distance from his Saklawiyah, and I met with a canal on the 
opposite side, which would be the continuation of the same, but which 
was designated to me as the Nahr Zimbaraniyah. Lynch places a mound 
of ruins upon this canal bearing the name of Kuskh, and which would 
apparently have been the site of the town of Sarsar, and before that, of 


This is the town described by Ibn Haukhal, as 


some Babylonian city. 
having pleasant and well cultivated environs. 

After the Royal River and Nahr Dhiyab, which, washing Kutha 
Rubah, we have been enabled to identify with the canal of Kutha, there 
is a small canal irrigating the country around Khan Mizrakji and Khan 
{[skandiriyah, the only spot in Babyionia which preserves the name of the 
Macedonian hero, And next a canal which leads to the Assyrian mound 
and ruins of Tuhaibah, which have been identified by some with one of 
the quarters of Babylon. This canal flows from the territory of the 
modern town of Imsayab or Mussaibah, celebrated for its tobacco, called 
Husaini, and which is next in repute to that of Shiraz. Two other small 
canals flow towards the respective khans called Nasariyah and Muhawil, 
and then comes the canal of Nil, or Nahr Nil of Lynch’s map, which 
flows past the great mounds called the Mujalibah and al Kasr. Abu-l-fada 
relates of this singularly named canal, that it was so called by Al Hag- 
gaji, son of the great Emperor Joseph! 

On the western bank of this river we have, in proceeding in a similar 
manner from north to south, first the Kirbillah canal, called by Ockley 
in his history of the Saracens (vol. ii, p. 222) the Kerbellai river. 
Many Persians having retreated to the tomb of Husain at Kirbillah from 
the exactions of Nadir Shah, it became a populous and considerable 
town, and continued so till Abdul Khirrim’s time, after which the canal 
became blocked up. Vincent relates that it was reopened by a certain 
Hasan Pasha of Baghdad at an expense of 20,0007. 

‘The next canal is that of Birs Nimrud, or of Borsippa, which now loses 
itself in extensive marshes and rice-grounds, called Hindiyah. It is the 
Nahr al Birs of Marudi. 

The fourth, is the canal of Hira and of Kufah, the real history of 
which is involved in much obscurity, for it appears that in different times 
the Royal River, the River Sur, flowing onwards to the marshes, and 
the river of Kufah, have each in its turn been regarded as the main bed 
of the Euphrates. 

Abu-l-fada relates, that the Euphrates after passing the Nahr Kuthah 
by six farsakhs (eighteen miles) is divided into two streams, one of which 
passes beyond Kufah into the marshes of Rumiyah, while the other and 
larger branch flows past Kasr ibn Hubairah, after which it is called Nahr 
Sura or Sirat. 

Niebuhr and D’Anville identify the Pallacopas of Alexander with the 
river of Kufah, but the Danish traveller also describes a canal parallel 
to Euphrates, which starting from the Rumiyah, extends beyond the 
Lemlun or Babylonian marshes. It would appear from the distance 
recorded by Arrian of seventy-six miles from Babylon, where the Macedo- 
nian carried on his excayations, part of which were through solid rock, that 
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it was to effect a junction between the river flowing into the marshes, 
and that flowing onwards from the Rumiyah, that Alexander directed his 
exertions, and Colonel Chesney met with the ruins of a site, corr ‘espond- 
ing to the ancient Alexandria, at such a position, and westward of Dawa- 
niyah, but the details of which I do not possess. 

“ Les geographes modernes,” says the Bulletin of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, “ indiquent beaucoup de canaux sur leur cartes; mais 
ils ne s’ accordent ni dans le nombre, ni dans la direction qu’ils leur 
donnent.” If this is the case with regard to the existing Babylonian 
rivers, what must it be when we come to compare these with the ‘indica- 
tions of ancient ones? ‘The errors which have existed upon the subject 
could scareely be imagined. Vincent, Reichard, and others, bring the 
Pallacopas from the neighbourhood of Hit, and the French Geographical 
Society, in their questions addressed to the Euphrates expedition, state 
that Idrisi brings the same channel from Rahabah. This is a mistake 
caused by some misreading of Idrisi, for that author s says, that the 
eanal of Rahabah, flowing into the desert, divides itself into many 


branches. 
TABLE OF THE COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE RIVERS AND CITIES 
OF BABYLONIA. 


Katur canal from Tigris, afterwards Nahr Wan. Physcus of Xenophon. 
Imam Dur. Sura of Byzantines. Dura of Scriptures. 
Aski Baghdad. Bait Saluk. Dastagerd. Opis. 
Nahr Dugail, or Digail. “ Little Tigris.” 
Gates of Babylonia. 
Akbara, or Sitace. 
Sidd Nimrud. Median wall, extended from Opis on Tigris to 
Macepracta. 
Sifairah—Sipphara. Hipparenum. Macepracta. 
Saklawiyah, Nahr Isa. Narraga. Argades. Akrakanon. 
Akka Kuf. <Accad of Scriptures. 
Falujah. Anbar. Perisabora. 
Baghdad. Kush Kalahsi. Mahadi. Dar Aslam. Irenopolis. 
Abu Gharaib, Nahr Zimbaraniyah, Nahr Sarsar. 
Sarsak. Tsarsar. Kuskh. 
Nahr al Malik. Mahmudiyah. Nahar Malcha. Royal River. 
Kirbillah Canal. Masjid Husain. 
Nahr Dhiyab. Kutha Canal. 
Shushubar. Kutha Rubah. Kuth or Cush. 
Nil Canal, Nilus of D’Anville. 
sabel. 
Mujalibah. Prison of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Al Kasr. Kasr ibn Hubairah. 
Amran, &c. Ruins of Babylon. 
Nahr al Birs. Hindiyah. 
Bir’s Nimrud. Birsea or Borsippa. 
Kufah Canal. Rumiyah. 
Kufah. Masjid Ali. Hira. 
Nahr Sur. Naarsares or Maarsares. Fetid River. 
Vologesias and Sura. 
Pallacopas. Alexandria. 
Babylonian Marshes. Paludes Babyloniz. 


In order that the subject may be more clearly understood, I have in- 


troduced what little has been done in a tabular form. I am fully aware 
how slight a contribution it is to the comparative geography of Baby- 
lonia, and I might have enlarged it much by entering into biblical specu- 


lation and controversy. This, however, was not my “wish; I was anxious 
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that all should be as positive as the case would admit of, convinced that 
one step in actual progress 1s better than a volume of mere discussion. It 
is the toil of having to labour through the voluminous i inquiries of the 
learned, whie h best teaches oneself to keep within the strict boundaries 
of fact. Take in antiquity such an apparently simple question as, where 
was the Tower of Babel ? and you will find a hundred di aontans opi- 
nions. Cyril, Basil, Gregory Nazianzenus, Constantinus Manasses -— 
Hieronymus, all read the ninth verse of the tenth chapter of Isaiah, 
stating that the tower was built at Chalne or Chalane. Many of Pe 
learned Jew s, as Buxtorf in his ‘‘ Lexicon to the Talmud,” say, that the 
tower was at Borsiph or Borsippa, which name they derive from Balal- 
sephath, or “the place of confusion of tongues,” and which curious iden- 
tification would, as we have argued the identity of the Birs Nimrud with 
Borsippa, establish that ruin as the fragment of the tower, as it has 
already been advocated to be, by others who viewed it as a quarter of 
the city of Babylon. Many argue that the expression, “the city and 
the tower” (Gen. xi. . 5) means a city with towers, of which Baby ‘lon is 
related by Ctesias to have possessed three hundred and sixty. The 
greater number of authorities have, however, admitted the identity of 
Babel and Babylon-— 
—— that proud city, whose high wall thou saw’st 
Left in confusion ; Babylon thence call‘d. 

And this step made, it would have been thought that the chief difficulty 
had been got ‘over; but not so, such men as Chaleondylas and the his- 
torian Curopolates have argue d the identity of Baby lon and Baghdad! 

The French Geographical Society proposed to us as one of their ques- 
tions, to determine whether Hillah was upon the site of ancient Babylon, 
Colonel Chesney having stated it to be so, while Niebuhr described the 
one as twenty English miles from the other; and I myself have been 
suppose d to have suggested a change of names instead of a change of 
thing rs! 

It is evident, that had I taken up the subjects presented to my consi- 
deration in studying the comparative geography of the rivers and plains 
of Babylonia, in such learned and critical detail, that my task would have 
been long of completion, and worse than all, there w ould have been more 
matter than novelty; but still it is impossible not to feel that I possessed 
means for such investigations, which have hitherto been available to few, 
and which would have | materially assisted me, as I hope they may yet 
assist others, in carrying out inquiries which have hitherto battled many 
learned persons. 

What Gibbon, for example, has been obliged to infer, from a passage 
in Strabo of the proximity of the eastern capitals, which succeeded to 
Babylon, could now not only be determined from an exploration of their 
ruins, but from these also the movements of opposing armies, and the 
strategies of war, would have admitted of a far more detailed andi aecurate 
explanation than could have been before attempted with success; as is 
the case also in many other historical questions connected with the plain 
of Babylonia. But we suspect we have said enough of this great plain in 
our brief sketch of its chief positions, and must hasten on with our gal- 
lant steamer to regions 

Where from his loved Babylon, Euphrates flies.* 








* Ovid, ii., 289 
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DEATH AND IMMORTALITY.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 
BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Tue bright star, or dew-drop in the Spica Virginis, now falls beneath 
the horizon. Still I stand here upon my flowery earth and think: “ Thou 
bearest still upon thy flowers, thou good old earth, thy human children to 
the sun, as the mother bears her suckling to the light—still thou art 
completely embraced, bedecked, and covered by thy children, and— 
while the winged creatures flutter about thy shoulders, crowds of animals 
stride about thy feet, winged gold-dots rove about thy locks—thou leadest 
the tall erect human race through heaven by thy hand, thou showest us 
all the red of thy mornings, thy flowers, and the whole light-filled house 
of the Infinite Father, and thou tellest of Him to thy children, who have 
not as yet seen Him. But, good mother Earth, a millenary will come, 
when all thy children will be dead to thee, when the fiery sun-whirlpool 
will have whirled thee towards itself, into too-near consuming circles ; 
then wilt thou, a bereft one, with the mute in thy bosom, sprinkled with 
death-ashes, wander desert and dumb about thy sun. The dawn of 
morning will come, the star of evening will twinkle, but the race of men 
will all sleep soundly upon thy four world-arms, and will see nothing 
more. Will that be all? Ah, then lay a higher consoling hand upon that 
one of our fellow-creatures, who will be the last to fall asleep,—lay the 
last veil without lingering over the solitary eye. 

The evening-red is already glimmering in the north. Also in my 
soul the sun has set, red light is quivering at the edge, and my internal 
self becomes dark—the world before me lies in a deep slumber, and hears 
and speaks not—within me a pale world is composing itself out of skele- 
tons—the old bones fly off as dust. There is a roaring, as if on the bor- 
ders of the earth an annihilation was beginning, and I was hearing the 
crushing of a sun—the stream stops, and all is still—a black rainbow is 
arching itself together out of storms over this helpless earth. 

See! a form steps beneath that black arch; it strides unheard—a vast 
skeleton—over the June-flowers, and approaches my mountain—it swal- 
lows up suns, crushes earths, treads out a moon, and rises high into 
nonentity. This tall white skeleton cuts through the night, holds two 
men by the hands, looks at me and says, “Iam Death—I hold by each 
hand one of thy friends, but they are not to be recognised.” + 

I lay with my lips on the earth, my heart swam in the venom of death 
—but though dying, I still heard him speak: 

“ Now I kill thee also, thou hast often uttered my name, and I have 
heard thee—I have already crumbled to pieces an eternity, and seize 
upon old worlds and crush them ; I descend from the suns into your dull 
dark corner, where the human saltpetret is shooting forth, and sweep it off 
—Dost thou still live, mortal ?” 


* The rhapsodical episode to which I have given this title, concludes the “ Life of 
the contented little Schoolmaster Wuz,” and is supposed to be written on the 21st of 
June. The “life,” which is very short, is always bound at the end of the “ Invisible 
Lodge,” though it was written somewhat before it, viz., in December, 1790.—J.O. 

+t These friends are E. A. v. OVerthel and J. B. Hermann, of whom Jean Paul 
was deprived in 1789 and 1790. 

t Nitrates form readily in vaults and upon old walls. Death, treating the whole 
— as a charnel-house, calls mankind the “ human saltpetre,” which he brushes 
down. 
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Then did my heart, exhausted of blood, melt into one tear at the tor- 
ments of man: I raised myself up, shattered as I was, and looked not 
upon the skeleton, nor upon that which bore him—I looked up to Sirius, 

and cried in the last agony, “ Hidden Father, wilt thou allow me to be 
annihilated? Are even these annihilated? Does our tormented life 
end in a mere shattering? Ah, could the hearts which are crushed love 
Thee only for so short a time?” 

See—then there fell from the night-blue heaven above a bright drop, 
lar ge as a tear, and it sank, increasing’ as it went, passing from one 
world to another. As it thus—large, and with a thousand flashes of co- 
lour—pressed its way through the black arch, that arch became green, 
and blossomed like a rainbow, and beneath it there were no more hums 
to be seen, And when the drop, large-glimmering like a sun, lay upon 
five flowers, then did a wandering fire flow over the green surface, and 
light up a black gauze, which unseen had compassed the earth. The 
gauze swelling drew itself up into a boundless pavilion, detached itself 
from the world, and falling together as a mourning veil, remained in a 
grave. ‘The earth became a dawning heaven, from the stars descended 
like dust a warm rain of bright atoms, by the horizon stood white pillars, 
planted up—from the West towards me were rolling little clouds, pearl- 
bright, greenish-sparkling, red-glowing, and upon every cloud slept a 
boy, whose zephyr-breath played with the dripping vapour as with soft 
flowers, and rocked his cloud—the waves of a warm evening breeze 
rippled against the clouds, and carried them along. And as a wave 
flowed into my breath, my rapt soul was about to dissolve into eternal 
repose—far towards the West, a dark sphere shook itself beneath a 
hurricane and the torrent of a storm—from the East was a zodiacal 
light, cast like a shadow upon the ground where I stood. 

I turned towards the East, and an angel, calmly-great, happy in virtue, 
rising like a moon, smiled upon me, and said: “ Dost thou know me? I 
am the angel of peace and repose, and in thy death thou wilt see me 
again. I love and console you, mortals, and attend you in your greatest 
grief. If it becomes too great, and you feel sore from lying upon your 
hard life, then do I take the soul with all its wounds to my heart, bear it 
from your sphere, which is there struggling in the West, and lay it down 
slumbering upon the soft cloud of death.” 

Alas! I know some sleeping forms upon these clouds! 

“ All these clouds sail with their sleepers towards the East—and as 
soon as the great good God rises in the form of the sun, they all awake, 
and live and rejoice for ever 

Oh, behold! the clouds towards the East glow more brightly, and 
crowd themselves together into a sea of light—the rising sun approaches 
—all the sleepers smile from their happy dream towards their waking, 


with increased animation. 
Oh, ye ever loved, ever to be recognised forms! If Iam able once 


more to look into your large heaven-intoxicated eyes...... 
A sunbeam flashed up—God rested flaming before the second world— 


every closed eye was raised— 
Alas! mine also; it was only the earth-sun that rose—I was still 
cleaving to the struggling western ball—the shortest night had hastened 
over my slumber as if it had been the last of my life. 
Be it so! But to-day my mind elevates itself with its earthly force—I 
raise my eyes into the infinite world above this life—my earthly heart 
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attached to a purer fatherland, beats, Infinite One, towards Thy starry 
heaven, towards the starry image of Thy boundless form, and I become 

eat and eternal by Thy voice, which says in my noblest internal part : 
“ Thou shalt never pass away.” 

Thus, whoever with me recollects an hour in which the angel of peace 
has appeared to him, and has removed souls that are dear to him from 
his earthly embrace, whoever recollects an hour in which he lost too 
much, let him restrain his longing, and with me look firmly up to the 
clouds, and say, “‘ Continue to rest upon your clouds, ye beloved ones, 
who are removed. You do not count the ages which flow between your 
evening and your morning ; no stone except the grave-stone lies any 
longer upon your covered hearts, and that does not weigh heavily. Not 
so much as a thought upon us disturbs your repose.” 

Deep within man rests something uncontrollable which pain onl 
numbs, but does not vanquish. Therefore he endures a life, where the 
best bears only leaves instead of fruit, therefore is he awake almost during 
the whole nights of this western sphere, where beloved persons quit the 
loving bosom for a far distant life, and leave to the present one the echces 
of memory, just as through the black nights of Iceland, swans fly as birds 
of passage, with the sound of violins. But thou, whom the two sleeping 
forms have loved, and in whom they have left me their friend and my 
own, thou, my esteemed Christian O »* remain below with me! 








NAY, SMILE AGAIN. 
BY J. L. FORREST. 


Nay, smile again! °Tis joy to me 
To gaze on that fair, open brow, 
And mark the silent witchery 
That breathes so sweetly round it now. 
That smile again! Its sparkling grace 
Recalls bright thoughts of happier years, 
Ere grief had dimm’d that joyous face, 
Or fill’d those soft blue eyes with tears, 


Nay, smile again! I love to look, 

And read the sour that sparkles through, 
As o’er some fair and babbling brook 

The sun had shed his golden hues. 


And, as his setting glory threw 
Within its depths his ruddy beam, 
Brought new-born beauties to the view, 
And clothed in light the limpid stream, 


Then smile again! Such glorious light 
Is shed around that placid face, 
When Sadness wings ber sullen flight, 
And Joy sits throned in beaming grace. 
But smile again! oh, smile again! 
For ere the passing radiance flies, 
My soul would gaze, and, gazing, fain 
Find Heaven within those lustrous eyes! 
* Christian Otto, a friend of Jean Paul's in his youth, and through life, 
F2 
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THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 


(£2SOP ILLUSTRATED. ) 






By tHe Autuor or “ Peter Pricarns,” &c. 





Personne ne peut dire, “ Fontaine, je ne boirai jamais de ton eau.” 
FRENCH PROVERB. 








THE FABLE, 





THE wolves and the sheep had been a long time in a state of war to- 
gether. At last a cessation of arms was proposed in order to a treaty of 
peace, and hostages were delivered on both sides for security. The 
wolves proposed that the sheep should give up their dogs on the one 
side, and that they would deliver up their young ones on the other. 

This proposal was agreed to; but no sooner execnted than the young 
wolves began to howl for want of their dams. The old ones took this 
opportunity to call out, “the treaty was broke,” and so falling upon the 
sheep, who were Reatitate of their faithful guardians, the dogs, ; they wor- 


ried and devoured them without control. 











THE ILLUSTRATION, 


Cuap. I. « 


“ WoLvERLY, I cannot, will not submit to this treatment any longer,” 
ie entered the sleep: ng apartment from her. dressiny- 







said a lady, as 


room, 
‘* Well, step into bed, Melpomene, my love; let me hear you open 


the case in due form. When I have heard all the particulars, I may be 
able to give judgment upon the matter, and should any difficulty arise 
we can have counsel’s opinion upon _* 

““Wolverly,” said his wife, in an awfully deep tone, “ how often am I 
to be doomed to hear these ill- -placed and ill-timed allusions to your pro- 


fessional avocations?” 
“I cannot help it, my love ; I mean no offence, I assure you. It is a 









habit I have.” 
“Change it then—discard it altogether,” said the lady, as she held 


the extinguisher over the chamber-candle. 

“Ww hat, put it off like a coat, eh? that’s easier said than done. ‘ Ha- 
bit,’ as the tailor said, when he walked off with two yards of broad-cloth, 
which had been entrusted to him to cut up into mourning for a bereaved 
family, ‘ habit beats nature hollow.’ ” 

“ Extinguish it altogether, as I do this waxen taper,” said the lady, as 
she Arop pe -d the ‘py ramidically- -shaped plated metal upon the candle. 

« Excuse me,” said her matter-of-fact husband, “but you have not ex- 
tinguished the conta merely the light of it.” 

‘Neither would I extinguish you, Wolverly—merely that frightful 
habit of talking professionally, in which you indulge so unseasonably,” 

said the wife, as she stepped into the bed and laid herself down by the 
side of her husband. 

* Now, Melpomene, dearest, let me have the state of facts. What is 

it which you cannot or will not submit to any longer? If it’s any 
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thing actionable, rely upon redress. Law is cheap when you breed it 
ourself, and haven’t to buy it, as the farmers say of mutton.” 

Mrs. Wolverly held her clenched hands towards the bed-top, and let 
them fall heavily upon the counterpane with a sigh so deep that it nearly 
amounted to a groan. 

“Come into court, my love, the cause is called on—now then, state 
your case,’ said Wolverly, pushing his night-cap a little off his head, 
that it might not interfere with his hearing distinctly. “‘ Now then, Mel- 
pomene.”” 

“Those Sheepshankses!” groaned the lady. 

“ Hang me, if I didn’t think so! What is it?—defamation of charac- 
ter—written libel, or an attack on your person? Speak out—confide 
in me—only give me a chance of getting them in for damages, a fine or 
imprisonment—I don’t care which—and if I throw it away, my name is 
not Wolverly, that’s all. State the case as between lawyer and client.” 

“One moment—my feelings overpower me! Wolverly, I feel faint— 
my handkerchief and the salts—they are on the dressing-table. Mind 
you do not upset the Eau de Cologue—bring them instantly if you would 
not see me perish before your eyes.” 

Like an obedient husband, Wolverly left his warm bed, took the 
night-lamp, and having procured the articles in demand, placed them 
in his wife’s hands, and resumed his place by her side, where, like a 
patient and humane judge, he quietly waited until the witness should 
have recovered herself sufficiently to be enabled to give her evidence. 

“Those Sheepshankses !” 

“Yes, hang them as high as Naaman.” 

“Haman, you mean, I presume,” groaned the lady. 

“Naaman alias Haman then. Now state the case,” said Wol- 
verly. 

“ You will hardly believe me when I tell you—” 

“‘ Why you are not sworn, to be sure, but—” 

“ Wolverly, you will hardly believe me when I tell you that those de- 
testable people have—” 

“Spoken ill of us—abused us before company—that’s nothing new,” 
said Wolverly. ‘I only wish they would put their opinions of us in 
print, that’s all—but proceed with your evidence.” 

“ Those horrid creatures have—I can hardly get it out-—actually sent 
their eldest boy, Charles James Fox Sheepshanks, to Eton, and engaged 
an Italian lady to teach the girls.” 

“ What?” said Wolverly, changing his position from the horizontal to 
the perpendicular; “recollect, young woman, you are upon your oath— 
is that true ?” 

“As true as I am lying here,” said the lady, solemnly. _ 

“ Don't equivocate, young woman, or you will be committed. 
your oath, is it true?”’ 

* Too true, alas, too true!” 

“Then, hang me, if William Pitt Wolverly shall not be sent to Eton 
to-morrow, and I'll engage ¢wo Italian ladies for our girls.’ 

“| knew it,” said the lady, waving her white cambric triumphantly, 
“T felt convinced that a man of your spirit would not submit to be 
trampled upon by those Sheepshankses. I was sure you would never be 
guilty of—” 

“You have anticipated the verdict, ‘ Not guilty, gentlemen, that 


Upon 
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your verdict, and so you say all. Prisoner at the bar,’—I mean Sheep- 
shanks, my dear—‘ you have, after a most patient hearing, been found 
guilty by a jury of your countrymen, what have you to say for yourself 
why the judgment of the court should not be passed upon you? No- 
thing? I am glad to hear it. The sentence of the court is that 
;ou— 

«« Wolverly, do not make a fool of yourself, pray. There, lie down 
and dream of revenge. How that woman will be vexed, when she finds 
that her conspiracy has been discovered, and her plans for humbling us in 
the eyes of the world entirely frustrated! Good night, Wolverly, I go 
to sleep quite happy at the thought of her vexation.” 

“Tt will be a great expense, but hang me if I care for the costs if we 
do but beat the other side,” said Woiverly. 

In this Christian spirit, husband and wife fell into as sound a sleep as 
if they had been mesmerised by some proficient manipulator. 


Cuap. IL. 


“‘ SHEEPSHANKS, my dear, you are a good creature, I must confess— 
only do fancy how that odious Mrs. Wolverly will be vexed when I tell 
her—and I will do it so calmly and spitefully—that you have taken 
Charles James Fox from the grammar-school and sent him to Eton, and 
have engaged Signora Strominetti for the girls. Now do picture to 
yourself the tragic air of gravity with which she will try to disguise her 
surprise and vexation—won't it be delightful to see her?’ 

*‘ Quite a treat, Thalia, my love; but you must manage it so that 
that chap Wolverly may be present when you communicate the news. 
Hang him, I’ll humble him yet, although he did beat me when we stood 
for the situation of town-clerk. He only got it, madam, by Tory bribery 
and Tory corruption; had the citizens been allowed to exercise their right 
of voting untrammelled by Tory influence, I, Samuel Sheepshanks, should 
have been returned by an overwhelming majority.” 

“That horrid woman, I know it for a fact, went round to all the 
voters’ wives, and told them that unless their husbands polled plumpers 
for Wolverly, she would have all her fish, flesh, groceries, and draperies 
from London,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

“ Torylike, Torylike, they cannot help resorting to corruption; but of 
course you did the same—you would not allow your zeal for your hus- 
band’s success to be surpassed by a Wolverly’s.” 

“ Of course not, I do hope I went a little further than she did; for I 
told them that you would send for a colony of tradespeople of all sorts, 
and lend them the money to set up with in the town.” 

“ Very right, Thalia, you showed a proper spirit; you beat—that is, 
you tried to beat—the enemy with her own weapons ; though you did fail, 
the fault was not yours. I am equally grateful for your exertions.” 

“ Well, my dear, it is growing late; I think we had better go to bed 
now, and I will rise early on purpose to call on the Wolverlys, while they 
are at breakfast. I can easily get up an excuse for calling at so unsea- 
sonable an hour,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

“ Mix me one more glass of negus, my love; I will sit up as I read 
over this paper—it is rather an interesting document. Snobson has been 
distrained by Wolverly for a church-rate, and means to bring an action 
against him.”’ 

“ By your advice, of course.” 
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“¢ Of course ; can I sit quietly down, and see a fellow-citizen trampled 
upon? His house—his castle—entered, and his goods—an old piano- 
forte that has been in the family for years—carried away before his ve 
eyes for the paltry sum of three shillings and ninepence? Not I, Mrs. 
Sheepshanks ; I have a heart—I won’t hear of a compromise—Snobson 
shall fight it out, if he goes to gaol at last.” 

_ He will never be able to pay Wolverly’s costs,” said Mrs. Sheep- 
shanks. 

*“ No, never; but all the better—let him take them out of his body. 
He cannot seize any more of his goods, as he has made them all over to 
me as security for the remuneration of my exertions in his behalf. There, 
that will do,” said Sheepshanks, as he closed the paper which he had 
been reading. ‘If Snobson only swears unblushingly to that, as I 
think he will, let Wolverly look out—the town-clerkship may be vacant 
again. Now, Thalia, ring the servants up to prayers, and then to 
bed.” 

“ A note, marm; it has only this moment been brought,” said the 
butler. 

“ Sirrah!” said Sheepshanks, frowning upon the man, “is this a mo- 
ment to talk of worldly matters. Give me the note, and take your 
place.” 

The man handed the note to his master, and knelt down at the head 
of a company of servants. Sheepshanks saw that they were all in their 
places with their backs towards him, so he just peeped into the note, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Mrs. Tims” to his wife, and then performed—I use the 
word considerately—prayers, a duty in which he was very particular 
indeed; for, as he said, it added to the respectability of his establish- 
ment. 

“You would scarcely credit it,”’ said he, when the domestics had made 
their bows and courtesies and retired, “ ypu really would not credit it 
upon any other authority, but Tims is trustworthy; she knows every 
thing that every body does, and would not try to impose upon me.” 

“ Do tell me what she says,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, raising her little 
body on her toes, and trying to peep over the note which her husband 
was reading and commenting upon. 

“Read it, my dear, read it, and then give free vent to your feelings, 
and let me know your opinion of its contents,” said Sheepshanks. 

“ Well, it is infamous conduct, I must say.” 

“It is most infamous,” said her husband, “ but Torylike.” 

*“ After having promised to deal exclusively with those who voted for 
him—it is throwing a slur, too, upon the talents of the borough. As if 
—but I have not patience to talk about it, dear. Tims may be mis- 
taken—she does not mention her authority. I trust, for the sake of 
human nature, that she may be wrong for once.” 

“Read the note aloud, slowly and distinctly, that I may weigh every 
word,” said Sheepshanks. 

Mrs. Sheepshanks yielded to her husband's wishes, and read clearly 
these words: 

“The W.’s supper is ordered of Gunter. I know it from good autho- 
rity. Two of G.’s men come down with the supper, to see it put proper 
on the table. Isn't it hard upon poor Pattypans, and the other ee | 
confectioners? If their own cook is incapable, why employ a stranger? But 
it’s all pride, and done to cut you out. A case of Burgundy arrived to- 
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day—-I know that for a fact, for my maid saw the permit. You only 
gave champagne, you recollect, but don't be vexed about it, rely on the 
sympathy of your friend, 

* SuSANNAH Tims.” 


“Vexed, indeed! Cut out by a Wolverly! Never,” said Mrs. Sheep- 
shanks. 

“Never, my love! [ll have a supper down from the Clarendon, and 
sport real Johannisberg and Tokay if I am ruined by it,” said Sheep- 
shanks. ‘ Snobson, Suobson, if you do but stick to your—that is, stick 
at nothing, but do as I caneest—W olverly shall have another case—but 
not of sham pain—eh, Thalia? You will exeuse an old pun, I know, 
upon such an occasion—isn't it very laughable? Ah! ah! ah! 

“The pun, or the Gunter feed, which ?” said the lady, forcing out a 
louder ral, more spirited laugh in her spouse had hoon able to ma- 
nufacture on so serious an occasion. 

* Both, Thalia, both—the pun, though old, is a good one, and the 
Gunter feed is excessively funny, ah! ah! I only hope the Burgundy 
may be pricked, and the ices—” 

“* Melted, and the sugar toys cracked into minute fragments, and the 
jellies and mangés squeezed into shi apeless masses. I do hate pride and 
ostentation,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, as she hammered the hearth-rug 
flat with her little foot. 

“T detest every thing of the kind, my love, but when we do give the 
next little supper-party, I will show those Wolverlys what can be done 
with money and taste, that’s all. I will encourage native talent upon all 
other occasions, but, d—n me, if I don’t beat Gunter into hysterics. 
Come, my dear, let us go to bed, you will have a little triumph over 
them to-morrow.” 

“Yes, and if I do not make the odious woman perfectly miserable, 
may I never be happy again, " said Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

A Christian spirit again! but it did not prevent the slumbers of the 
amiable pair. 


Cuap, IIL. 


Berore I proceed to describe the matrimonial visit of Mrs. Sheep- 
shanks to her friend Mrs. Wolverly, I will explain to the reader what the 
foregoing dialogues may have left ‘doubtful or obscure. 

Mr. Wolv erly had for many years enjoyed the uninterrupted practice 
afforded by the borough of Broomfield. His father and grandfather had 
done so before him. Neither generation had neglected the opportunities 
afforded it of making money by its practice. The consequence was, that 
when our Wolverly came into possession of the offices, he was enabled to 
put his clerk into the house attached to them, and reside in a snug mansion 
some three miles from the borough. This mansion had belonged to one of 
his clients, who fooled away his money on the turf, in spite of the warnings 
of his solicitor, Mr. Wolverly, who assured him, every time he advanced 
upon a new mortgage, that he would run through every thing. He did so, 
and somebody or other, who had supplied the money, on a sudden called 
itin. ‘“ You may call—” but the quotation is stale. A foreclosure took 
place—the racing man bolted to the continent, and Mr. Wolverly took 
possession of the "Grange. 

People of course said all sorts of ill-natured things, but Wolverly did 
not care for that. He resolved to find a mate fit for—not himself —but 
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the Grange and the style in which he intended to live therein. He suc- 
ceeded in his resolution. The present Mrs. Wolv erly was a lady of 
family, and would probably have rejected the attorney’s offer of his hand 
—he was wise enough to say nothing about his heart then—had she not 
been very poor and leiw n her suitor to be very rich. 

They were married, and Mrs. Wolverly maintained her footing with 
the county people by feeding them in a superior manner, and giving 
little parties, which were s0 w ‘ell managed as to please alland give offence 
tono one, The borough member was -alw ays ready to attend { at the wish 
of his man of business, whether he had to meet a party of county dons, 
or the mayor and corporation of the borough. It was for his interest to 
do so, and he wisely made it a principle to consult his interest. 

Wolverly and his wife reigned supreme over their little borough circle. 
Their word was law. No one thought of competing with shem, for 
everybody knew that competition with them would be worse than useless; 
it would have been ruin—certain, downright, irretrievable ruin. Every- 
body, therefore, was contented to follow in their wake, and at a consider- 
able detence. 

Mrs. Wolverly acted the queen to the life. She was tall and stately 
in person, and somebody having told her that she bore a striking personal 
resemblance to Mrs. Siddons, she adopted a tragic tone and manner, 
which she flattered herself became her vastly. She even dressed the 
Lady Macbeth of her talented model, and handled the carving-knife at 
the head of her table as if it had been a dagger that she saw before her. 

She saw no Banquo’ s ghost to alarm her at her hospitable board; but 
instead of a vision of the brain, a stern reality all at once presented 
itself to her eyes. Could it be true? Yes. She saw one day as she 
rode slowly through the town in her pony-phaeton, a very large and 
shining brass- -plate upon a door. Inky black letters upon that brass- 
plate told her and everybody else that Samuel Sheepshanks had set up 
in the borough as an attorney and solicitor. She flogged her ponies 
into a gallop, and when she had arrived at her husband’s offices, demanded 
of him the meaning of what she had seen. 

Wolverly was obliged to say that a strong spirit of reform having 
manifested itself in the borough, he had thought it his duty to resist it, 
and put it down if possible. It had proved too powerful for him. He 
had given offence to the reform party, and to spite him, as he said, they 
had invited another lawyer to come and reside among them. 

It is a worn-out remark, but, nevertheless, a true one, that one lawyer 
in a place will starve, while ¢wo will make their fortunes. Its truth was 
proved in this case, for Wolverly, rich enough already, found his business 
increase wonderfully, and the new-comer was not very long before he 
was in a state to leave his official residence to his managing clerk, and 
reside in a neat little mansion without the borough. It was situated about 
three miles from the town, but in a contrary direction to the mansion oc- 
cupied by Mr. Wolverly. 

Sheepshanks also took unto him a wife, the very reverse of Mrs. Wol- 
verly in manners and appearance. She, too, was a woman of good 
family, and induced more by the report of his good circumstances than 
attachment to his person, to accept the proffered hand of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks. Some one, moreover, had persuaded her that she was very like 
the late Mrs. Jordan, so she dressed “ the romp,” and won the hearts of 
everybody who did not see that she was acting a part by her pretty little 
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winning ways, and the apparently artless manners which she exhibited to 
high ond low, rich and poor. For a long time Mrs. Wolverly adhered 
firmly to her determination, “* never to visit or meet those Sheepshankses. ” 
The gentleme ‘n of course were compelled to meet each other on business, 
and behaved towards each other with much professional suavity, and spoke 
of each other —in publie—in a most flattermg manner. But as to visiting 
each other, or eating and drinking with each other except at a public 
party they did not dream of such a thing. 

Imme diately after the Reform Bill had passed, and a new parliament 
been called, Shee pshanks brought down a candidate from London, to 
oppose the gentleman who had represented the borough of Broomfield 
on the Tory principles for many years. Wolverly was astonished, and 
rather amused at his impudence. He was so confident in the strength of 
his own party. and, although he was warned by many that money was 
flying about in all divevtions, and the fealty of many had been tampered 
with, he merely replied by a knowing look and a “peculiar smile which 
said as plainly as words could have said, “ You'll see—let them bribe— 
we shall beat them.” 

The nomination day arrived. The returning officer declared the new 
candidate duly electe d by a show of hands. A poll was of course de- 
manded, and eranted. Ww olverly left the council chamber with the same 
knowing look “and the same peculiar smile upon his face, and prepared 
for the battle. 

The day of election came. Wolverly’s subordinates had told him that 
all was safe, and so it was—to lose; for at the close of the poll at four 
o’clock Pp. M., the reform candidate was nineteen good votes and twelve 
shoc king bad ones ahead of the old member. On the following day he was 
declared duly elected to serve the borough of Broomfield in “parliament. 
Wolv erly talked loudly of a petition on ‘the ground of treating, bribery, 
corruption, &c. He set about getting up “evidenen, but, though there 
was no doubt that votes had been | purchased at “a high figure,” he could 
obtain no legal evidence of the fact, and confessed that his learned friend, 
Mr. Sheepshanks, had conducted the election in a clever, business-like 
way, and told his employer that it was of no use to attempt to unseat 
the new member, but wished him “ better luck next time.” 

When Wolverly, in strictly legal phrases, told his wife of his failure 
in trying to make out a case he: a committee, her indignation overcame 
her grief; she rose from the dinner-table, stretched her ‘tall figure until it 
seemed three or four inches taller than it really was—pointed her finger 
at her husband, and, in the presence of the butler and other corvesde, 
told him “he was a pettifogger—a poor, sneaking fellow to be beaten by 
a Sheepshanks.” 

“Stuff, Melpomene, stuff. All the chance of war. The people are 

mad, and fancy that reform means roast-beef and plum- pudding for no- 
thing. We shall get a verdict in our favour next vacancy. 

““T shall be dead and buried before then,” said the lady, solemnly, as 
she passed a white cambric over her eyes. “I never can survive the 
triumphant smile of that woman Sheepshanks.” 

Wolverly knew that his wife was earnest in her wrath ; for although 
he had heard her use many opprobrious epithets when speaking of her 
enemy, he had never heard her call her “that woman” before. He 
wisely, therefore, let her vent her rage on somebody else, and left home 
for a few days on pretence of urgent business. 
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Mr. Wolverly had a dear friend in one Miss Tims—who chose to be 
ealled Mistress Tims, deeming it more consonant with her time of life 
than the more maidenly term miss. She was one of those old tabbies 
that are to be found in every borough and little city within these realms. 
She had a nice little income—kept one maid and two little dogs in-doors, 
and an old man, who, for decency’s sake, was never allowed to enter the 
house, to look after the garden, and drive out his mistress in a little 
chaise, drawn by a very obese pony. In appearance Tims was decidedly 
ugly—if one may use that predicate of any female-—for she was as 
crooked in body as in mind, had a prodigious length of chin, a perfect 
promontory for a nose, and squinted fearfully. Although her spine was 
curved, she was so tall and so masculine in her gait, that the little dirty 
boys always called her Bob Tims, and during the election, some wicked 
wag who knew her zeal for the Tories, sent her a daily packet of reform 
squibs, directed to Miss Robert Tims, Esq. 

Fired with indignation at Sheepshanks’s success, and knowing Mrs. 
Wolverly’s dinner hour, she had dropped in about five o’clock on the 
very day that Wolverly had told his wife that he could not make out a 
case for a committee. As soon, therefore, as Wolverly had absconded, 
which he did the moment that dinner was over, she set about the task of 
consoling her dear friend for the frightful disappointment which her hus- 
band’s failing to find the enemy open to a successful charge of bribery 
and treating, had caused her. 

“Never mind, dearest ; console yourself by thinking that you will 
never meet the tradesman, who now misrepresents us, in decent society 
—let Sheepshanks and his set entertain each other. Chacun a son sem- 
blable,” said Tims. 

Mrs. Wolverly did console herself with this thought until she disco- 
vered, through her friend Miss Bob Tims, that every body was visiting 
the Sheepshankses, and that the new member, instead of being a mere 
London tradesman, as his enemies had misrepresented him to be, was a 
highly respectable man, an owner of a fleet of merchantmen, and as rich 
as Croesus, And as to his polities, he had done as many others did at 
that crisis, assumed the virtue of promoting extensive reformation, though 
he had it not, merely to get into the House. He was a Conservative at 
heart, and took advantage of the first opportunity that presented itself 
to vote against the Grey party, under wkose wings he had been brought 
in, to show his constituents, as he told them, that he was not to be dic- 
tated to by men in office. 

What was to be done? Mrs. Wolverly did not know. She wisely 
consulted her husband, who recommended— suggested would be the better 
word—a large party to be given at the Grange, from which everybody 
who had been known to visit at Sheepshanks’s was to be excluded. 

“A magnificent notion,” said the female Wolverly, as she sat down 
to make out her party; but how her hand trembled when she found, 
upon examination, that everybody worth inviting had visited the Sheep- 
shankses, except a neighbouring squire and his family, who were in such 
reduced circumstances from having played the réle of “the old English 
gentleman at a bountiful old rate,” as not to be able to give “three 
courses and a dessert,” and who had therefore declined accepting invita- 
tions which they could not reciprocate. 

What was to be done ? 

Tims, Bobby Tims, suggested holding out a flag of truce. 
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“ Never !” said the indignant Melpomene ; but in three days, wanting 
some six hours, she yie Ided—for Tims had been to Sheepshanks Park, - 
a large party, and confessed that every thing was conducted on a scale 
worthy of her friend's participation. 

But how were the rivals to be brought together? It certainly was a 
work that required much skill to effect it. Tims did it, however, in a 
very work-woman- -like manner. She gave a select card-party, and ma- 
naged to set the rivals down as partners at the same whist-table. They 
won—Tims congratulated them on their success, and, driving away all 
male attempts at doing cicesbeo to either of them, made them sit down 
together at her little supper. 

The experiment succeeded. They compared cards over their lemon- 
ade, and each discovered that the other had been most shamefully mis- 
represented to her. They were friends—bosom friends from that mo- 
ment, and agreed to drop all attempts at rivalry, but to reign conjointly 
over the borough of Broomfield and its immediate neighbourhood. 

Everybody was astonished for a time—but astonishment subsided into 
satisfaction—for the alternate parties at the Grange and Sheepshanks 
Park were exceedingly pleasant. Everybody, too, but the far-seeing 
Tims, really believed that they who had been rivals were now sincere 
friends. They certainly did wear the mask of friendship very cley erly. 

Most of my readers will recollect that reform in parliament was fol- 
lowed by a reform in corporate bodies, and the bill was known by the 
title of the “ Municipal Reform Bill.” This reform was brought into 
the borough of Broomfield as a matter of course, and caused a deep sen- 
sation among those who had, as a matter of course, succeeded their fore- 
fathers in filling the offices which the close corporation had to bestow 
upon them. 

Amongst other offices, the town-clerkship was declared to be elective. 
The old stager who had held it for years wisely resigned, and got a com- 
pensation, and Wolverly and Sheepshanks, like two generous prize- 
fighters, shook hands, and then set-to to see which could beat the other. 
The result has been told. Wolv erly had a father and a grandfather to 
plead i in his favour ; Sheepshanks could only plead himself and his ser- 
vices. He was beaten, but he bore it well—in public. He bided his 
time to “ take it out of” his enemy. 

The ladies were, openly, as good friends as ever. What did it matter 
to them who held so plebeian an office as that of town-clerk to a little 
country borough? Not a farthing. They kept themselves aloof (as they 
pretended) dom the contest, and went so far as to express a hope that a 
third party w ould present himself, and save their husbands from the dis- 
grace of filling so very low an appointment. 

When W olverly was elected the female Sheepshanks actually called 
upon her to condole with her, and the female Wolverly expressed herself 
exceedingly obliged to her for her kindness. 

Thus matters ‘stood when the Wolverlys discovered that the Sheep- 
shankses had sent their boy to Eton, and hired Signora Strominetti to in- 
struct their girls, and the Sheepshankses had found out that the Wol- 
verlys were going to surpass them by having a supper down from 
Gunter’s. 

It was afterwards strongly suspected that Miss Bobby Tims was at the 
bottom of all this scheming, because she loved mischief and hated both 


of her dear friends. 
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Cuap. IV. 


“ MeELPOMENE! dearest!” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, bursting into her 
dear friend’s breakfast parlour, “ "you must be alarmed at seeing me here 
at such an out of the way hour.” 

“ Neither alarmed nor surprised, love,” said Mrs. Wolverly. ‘I hope 
you have brought your work, and are come to spend a long day ?” 

“ Not five minutes. I merely rode down to ask how the children 
were, for I heard they had the measles, or the hooping-cough, or some 
other frightful disorder,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks. 

“ How like you—so kind and considerate!”’ said Mrs. Wolverly, “but 
they are all w ell, as I hope your dear little things are.’ 

“All are quite well that are at home. We expect to hear from Eton 
to-day,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, slowly, and laying a great stress on the 
word Eton. 

“Ah, by the by, what a pity it was our boys did not go up together ; 
but W abe erley has been so busy that he could not spare time to Satredace 
William Pitt to the head master.” 

Mrs. Sheepshanks was amazed, and not a little chagrined. She showed 
it in her looks. Mrs. Wolverly, putting on an air of intense friendship, 
continued, 

* And as to that Strominetti; I have no doubt she is clever—but if 
you had only consulted me on the subject! Among the fifty or sixty ap- 
plic ants who waited on me you might have selected one, I have no doubt, 
nearly, if not quite as clever as the two upon whom I have fixed my 





choice. 
“ Two Italian governesses !” almost screamed tle Sheepshanks. 


“Of course, dearest. One to teach prose and the other poetry. Our 

German governess will share the musical duties with them.” 

ad | really think you would have found one enough if she was as effi- 
cient as poor Strominetti is,’’ said Mrs. Sheepshanks, but in a tone 
that proved how completely beaten she was. 

“ Do me a favour, dearest, now do. Bring the Strominetti with you 
to our little party to-night. She will have a good opportunity for dis- 
laying her musical talents, ; in which, of course, . he 3 is a proficient. We 
shall have a little supper, which, I think, even you, fastidious as you are 
in such matters, will say does credit to our borough artistes.” 

* Ah! dearest! don't, now don’t attempt to deceive your friend and 
ally. You area very clever manager, no doubt, but you cannot deceive 
me by i imposing upon me a Gunter supper as the result of poor Patty- 
pan’s exertions,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, as she shook her pretty little 
hand at her friend. 

“Gunter! Who has betrayed me?” said Mrs. Wolverly, solemnly. 
“{ know—I am sure it must be that horrid Tims. I will have my re- 
venge! Let me catch her at écardé again. I will not fail to give her 
adversary a hint to look out for sauter le coup.” 

‘Poor Bobby Tims! she certainly is fortunate in turning up the 
king,” said Mrs. Sheepshanks, “but never mind her now. 1 am not 
angry with you, dearest, for treating your friends to a supper supplied by 
Gunier, but you really ought not to have endeavoured to impose upon 
poor me. It is an infraction of our treaty offensive and defensive. I 
will be there, however, and bring the signora with me. By, by.” 

“Good by, dearest. Come early, and see how very well the supper 
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will look when set out,” said Mrs. Wolverly, as her friend closed the 
door with a loud report. ‘ How vexed sheis. I am glad of it. I hope 
Strominetti will be a failure, and that and the supper together will crush 
her spirit if it does not break her heart. Ido hate her, and that’s cer- 
tain.” 

The envious Wolverly was disappointed. The fair Italian sang so re- 
markably well, and looked so exceedingly pretty, that she drew all the 
men round lone harp and piano, and Mrs. Sheepshanks received their 
thanks for having introduced so pleasing a personage into the borough of 
Broomfield. The supper did not go off well; many things had _— 
crushed in their journey down, and “others by the clumsiness of the ser- 

vants, who fancied they could set out the delicate viands quite as well as 
Gunter’s experienced waiters. The Burgundy too was a dead failure, 
Sheepshanks’ wish was gratified. It was so decidedly pricked that even 
Bobby Tims made a wry face as she sipped it, and, with a sort of con- 
vulsive shudder called for carbonate of soda to neutralise the acidity, de- 
claring that she should have the heartburn for a week if she should fail 
in procuring the carbonate. 

Altogether the Sheepshankses had the victory that night, and as the 
husband congratulated his wife on the failure of the Gunter-feed, and the 
surreptitiously-introduced case of Burgundy, he promised her that he 
would set out for town on the very next day, and make arrangements for 
such a spread as should crush Mrs. W olverly’ s hopes of surpassing it— 
upon one condition. 

“ Name it,”” said the delighted Thalia. 

‘That you do not give Bobby Tims a hint of it. She is a double- 
fac ed designer, and will betray us to her friend Melpomene as readily as 
she betrayed Melpomene to us.” 

Mrs. Shee pshanks readily gave the promise that no soul should have a 
hint of the treat in store for the company, and the triumph in store for 
herself. 

The day came, and with it the company. Mrs. Wolverly brought 
with her the two Italians, who had been engaged in the interv al. They 
were failures compared with the Strominetti ; for although they sang and 
played quite as well as she did, and perhaps a little better, they were 
plain—very plain indeed, and were too modest to develope their attrac- 
tions so boldly as their rival did. Dancing succeeded to music, and at a 
late hour the supper was announced. 

“* My dearest Tims, I shall faint—let me out—I never can endure it. 
You call yourself my friend, yet you fail to apprise me of this! I will 
never forgive you. You that know every thing must have known that 
that horrid woman has been making interest at court to procure a supper 
and a service of plate such as was never seen in this part of the world 
before.” 

‘“‘ Hush! my dearest Wolverly. I knew nothing of it, I assure you, 
and am as angry as you can be ; but do not show your vexation, or the 
ridiculous little thing will despise you,” said Mrs. Tims. 

The Sheepshankses’ triumph was complete. The stpper and wines 
were pronounced to be perfect, and when the M.P. for the borough of 
Broomfield in an after supper speech said that his friend and agent had 
beaten Gunter by a long series of chalks, Mrs. Wolverly was taken sud- 
denly ill and carried fainting from the room. 
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After this it was “‘ war to the knife” between the rivals, but their 
battles were bloodless ones, and were fought over the dinner table, in the 
ball-room and in the archery grounds—much to the gratification of 
all who were invited to pass judgment on the comparative merits of the 
meetings. Neither party spared any expense, and the inroads made 
upon their respective purses were alarming, especially to Sheepshanks, 
who had not his father’s and grandfather’s accumulations to fall back 
upon. 

“ This will never do,” said Melpomene, in her tragic tones, “ we must 
crush these Sheepshankses in some way at a blow.” 

“ Leave it to me, my love,” said Wolverly. 

“Cannot we induce a lord or two to come down, and dine, or sup, or 
do something ?” 

“Leave ittome. Thingsare intrain. You'll see a pretty blow up— 
a regular Warner smash before long. We go to their bal costumé on 
Wednesday—”’ 

“ Masqué, you mean.” 

“ Well, costume auias masqué. Look out for some characters that 
have not been invited, that’s all.” 

The evening of the ball came—every one was quite happy—every 
thing was so beautifully arranged, and the band was first-rate ; of course 
there were many very funny characters taken from low life, mingled 
with Roman and Greek heroes, Spanish dons, Italian brigands, &c., &e., 
&c., and amongst them appeared two sturdy thickset men, who, as 
Sheepshanks said, dressed the bailiff and his follower to the life. To 
carry on the joke, they came up and tapped the giver of the feast upon 
the shoulder in the very middle of the ball-room, and in loud tones told 
him that he was their prisoner: and to carry on the fun still further, put 
a bit of parchment into his hand, which so closely resembled a writ that 
Sheepshanks was positively expiring with laughter at the funniness of 
the thing. 

** Permit me to inspect the horrible document,” said Wolverly. “ By 
Jove, it’s no joke, you are legally arrested.” 

“I should think so,” said the bailiff, ‘‘ for unless the gent. can pro- 
cure bail for three thousand five hundred pounds, he must walk off to 
quod along o’ me.” 

We must draw a veil over what followed, and the reader must be satis- 
fied with knowing that Sheepshanks had foolishly forgotten his usual 
discretion, and given Wolverly an insight into his affairs. The result 
was that the borough of Broomfield was left with only one lawyer to 
manage its affairs, and Sheepshanks Park was to be let ready furnished. 

We must do Mrs. Wolverly an act of justice. So charitably disposed 
was she towards her fallen rival, that she sent her a letter to inquire how 
Charles James Fox Sheepshanks got on at Eton, whether the Strominetti 
got the girls on well, and if the Clarendon continued to send out such 
very superior suppers. 

The letter arrived at a rather unseasonable moment, for Mrs. Sheep- 
shanks was weeping over the lifeless body of her husband, who had paid 
his debts to nature and his creditors at the same time, by taking a small 
dose of highly-concentrated Prussic acid. 

“ Poor thing!” said Bobby Tims; “ but how could she think that a 
Sheepshanks had any chance against a Wolverly !” 
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THE FORTUNE OF FRANCE; 
OR, 
THE HOTEL DE CLUNY. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Cuap. II. 


OF THE CONFERENCE IN THE HOTEL DES TOURNELLES, AND WHAT BEFEL 
IN THE HOTEL DE CLUNY.,. 


In a long and narrow apartment in the Hotel des Tournelles, dimly 
lit by three « or four high and pointed windows, and resembling a galler 
rather than a ch: uber of reception, was assembled, on the day of which 
we have spoken, viz., the 31st of March, 1515, a group of persons 
engaged in deep deliberation. Their dress, which at that period sufh- 
cie sntly denoted the rank of the wearers, would alone have made it appa- 
rent that the ‘y were persons of high condition, but there was an air of 
authority in their countenances, more expressive of their station than any 
thing the lendings of dress could bestow, which clearly denoted that to 
their guidance was bestowed the conduct of vast and important affairs. 

The prine ipal personages in the group were a lady, who might still be 
termed in the prime of womanhood, for the fire of ‘beauty yet shone in 
her dark, lustrous eyes, and in her full, commanding figure, the graces 
of youth were still unobscured; a young man, tall, and “eminently ‘hand- 
some, if no exception were taken to a certain elongation of feature and 
form; and another lady, who bore so strong a veamidense to the young 
man, that few would have hesitated to call them brother and sister, or 
have questioned their relationship to the elder of the three. They were, 
in fact, her children, and bore names which were destined shortly to be 
bruited throughout Europe, the one for royal and knightly accomplish- 
ments and a love for high intellectual endowments; the other for those 
qualifications of mind and heart which rendered her alike the patron of 
literature, and the protector of the oppressed. The mother was Louise 
of Savoy; ‘the children, Francis I. of France, and Marguerite, at that 
time Duchess of Alengon, and afterwards Queen of Navarre. 

These three were seated at one extremity of the apartment, and around 
them stood a circle of five or six others: Antoine Duprat, the chancellor 
—a man of thoughtful aspect ; Charles de Bourbon, the ambitious friend, 
and afterwards the foe of Francis, and, if all tales were true, the not un- 
noticed lover of his mother; De Bonnivet, the younger brother of Arthus 
de Gouftier, who leant familiarly over the chair of Francis; Odet de 
Foix, better known in after days as the Seigneur de Lautrec; the Sieur 
de la Palice, and the brave and faithful Anne de Montmorency, who 
afterwards shared his master’s fortunes at the fatal battle of Pavia. 

It was a subject of interest that engrossed them at the moment of 
which we are speaking, and indeed much depended upon the issue of 
events at that time in progress, no less than the permanence of his throne 
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to Francis, the possession of power to his mother, and the realisation of 
dreams of glory and grandeur to the rest. 

Louise of Savoy spoke. 

“ There is no danger to be apprehended,” she said, “ from the rumour 
which was at first set afoot, when our dear cousin Louis, whose memory 
be blessed, departed this life. I had no dread then, but my opinion at 
that time is conviction now, for both Madame de Nevers, and Madame 
d’Aumont, under whose surveillance the Reine Blanche has been since 
the first moment of her widowhood, reports to me that nothing can pos- 
sibly warrant the supposition of a posthumous heir to the throne of 
France. So far then, all is safe; but there is still one object to be accom- 
plished to put us beyond the reach of harm. All of you know from what 

uarter the evil threatens us !” 

‘Undoubtedly, madame,” observed Duprat, the first in position as in 
age amongst the assembled counsellors, ‘* we should ill deserve the con- 
fidence which his majesty has placed in us, if we had not well exa- 
mined the condition of affairs, and ascertained what cause we have for 
dread. The inclination of the queen towards the Duke of Suffolk is no 
secret here.” 

“ Foi de gentilhomme !” interrupted the king, “the sooner she in- 
dulges her inclination the better !” 

“ Spoken like my son,” exclaimed Louise, “ he is so generous in affairs 
of the heart that he would even give away his crown to make two lovers 
happy!” 

“ Not exactly, good mother,” returned Francis, smiling, “unless my- 
self were one of them; then, indeed, I might risk something.” 

“You have run that risk already,” said his mother, gravely, “but 
though I no longer fear on your own account, I would not have you dis- 
regard the force of passion in another.” 

‘As I hope to conquer my rightful inheritance of Milan,” exclaimed 
the king, “ I am no less anxious than yourself to retain the broad realm 
to which I have sueceeded. You have no need to counsel me against 
making France an appanage to my brother Henry’s dominions. Bonni- 
vet can vouch for me that I have not lacked prudence in this matter ; 
speak Guillaume, and tell my mother what passed between the Duke of 
Suffolk and myself the day after my return from Rheims.” 

“ An interview, madame,” said Bonnivet, thus appealed to, “ took place 
at the Louvre, of which I was the only witness. The king told the duke 
that he was well acquainted with the friendship of Queen Mary for him, 
besides other matters that he knew of, and warned him to let no harm 
happen to his majesty or the King of England, or do aught prejudicial 
to their honour; my master added, that if any promise had been given 
by the queen he was well content that it should be fulfilled on applica- 
tion being made to him by King Heury, but if the duke ventured fur- 
ther his life was in peril.” 

** And what said the duke?” demanded Louise. 

“ He humbly acknowledged his majesty’s kindness, and promised faith- 
fully to be obedient to his commands.” 

* And has he kept his promise?” 

“Nay, madame,” interrupted Francis, ‘‘ Charles Brandon is a gentle- 
man. 

“The son of King Henry’s nurse,” retorted Louise; “but geutle or 
simple the rule holds good, to mistrust all who are in love.” 
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De Bourbon glanced inquiringly at Louise, but held his peace ; while 
the Duchesse d’ Ale ncon took up the word. 

“I cannot but think, madame, that my brother is safe in his reliance 
on the Duke of Suffolk’s honour.” 

“ True, if all the world esteemed their honour as my son does; but 
without speculating further on what men are bound to do, listen rather 
to what has come to pass.” 

‘Has aught chaneed, madame, to the king’s dishonour?” inquired 
Anne de Montmorency, eagerly. ‘‘ His days are numbered who has 
done such wrong.” 

“Thanks, Anne,” exclaimed Francis, “ you I know will always watch 
over my fame; but tell us, mother, what is it you know ?” 

“ Enough, Francis, to cause you to unsay the wish you expressed so 
lately. The inclinations of the queen and Suffolk have mastered every 
other consideration.” 

“« How say you, madame ?” exelaimed the king, the colour rising in his 
chee k as he involunt: urily grasped the hilt of his sword. 

“ From the day of Queen Mary’s arrival in France up to this hour,” 
replied Louise, ‘“‘ my eye has been always upon her, and, since our royal 
cousin's death, more closely than ever. Was it not I who enforced the 
ancient custom of a queen’s mourning, that when the king died his widow 
was bound to keep her bed for six weeks excluded from the light of day ?* 
And did not I place near her person the Duchesse de Nevers and Baronne 
d’Aumont, with instructions to keep her ever in their sight? But what 
avails any precaution, even by a woman, against the will of a woman in 
love! She has found means to renew her intercourse with the Duke of 
Suffolk, and this very night she is to grant him an interview!” 


“ Foi de ge ntithomme I” cried Francis, passionately ; “it shall be his 
last. But how know you this, madame, for certain ?” 

“| have a trusty friend, Francis, who has many claims upon your gra- 
titude—and this not among the least. Here, Arthus de Gouffier,” dhe 
said, rising and throwing ‘back the t tapestry behind her chair which co- 
vered a private entrance, “come forth and speak to the truth of this 


, 


damning fact.’ 

As she spoke, the door opened, and he who was summoned shortly en- 
tered the chamber of conference. 

Ina few words he put the king in possession of that which he had 
already communicated to his mother; how, through the agency of Jean 
Bouchet, he had long watched every movement ‘af the Duke of Suffolk 
and his retainers, alow closely the inmates of the Hétel de Cluny had 
been under his surveillance, and how he had that day succeeded, as we 
have already shown, in obtaining a knowledge of the meditated interview, 
so important in its probable consequences. 

The anger of Francis was at first excessive, but by degrees he was in- 
duced to listen to the counsels of his mother. She represented the posi- 
tion in which Queen Mary and the duke had placed themselves as the 
accomplishment: of what she had long desired. 

** This interview,” she said, «though intended to deceive us, is only a 
trap for themselves, if we resolve to turn it to the right account.” 





des E st le coustume telle des roynes de France que, quand le} roy ‘est mort, elles 
sont six sepmaines au lict, sans veoir fors de la chandelle.”—Meémoires de Fleu- 
ranges. 
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“ But how may that be done ?” asked the king. ‘ What can ensue 
but scandal when our discovery is proclaimed ?”’ 

«There need be no scandal in the matter, and the effects of the disco- 
very may be limited to those concerned in it,” answered Louise. “ Suffer 
the meeting to take place, but be there to witness it, aided by such means 
as I shall suggest. Thanks to the vast ruin on which the Hotel de Cluny 
is built, access to it from the old Roman baths is easy ; there are passages 
which I myself have traversed leading from the Seine to its innermost 
chambers. De Gouffier knows the way, and can conduct a party thither; 
select whom you please, and when the time comes act promptly upon the 
resolution you shall have formed.” 

“ Your advice is good, madame,” eried Francis, “I apprehend your 
scheme ; Bonnivet, arm six archers of the guard, and you, Arthus, hie to 
the provost of Paris with a mandate from the chancellor requiring the at- 
tendance of Jacques Couperet ; write the order, Duprat;—and bring with 
you a cordelier,—Frére Bonaventure is accustomed to these things;— 
let all be ready by sunset. You gentlemen who are here shall all accom- 

any me, and it must go hard with the fortune of France if from this 
night forth her star be not in the ascendant. For the present, messieurs, 
you are dismissed ;—with you, mother, I would have a few a words in 
private.” 

Hereupon the council separated, and the Duchesse d’Alencon also per- 
pared to depart. As she rose she placed her hand on her brother’s 
arm, and said in a low, but earnest tone, “You will not, I trust, shed 
blood.” 

“ Remain, Marguerite,” replied the king, ‘and when you know all, 
you will not dissuade me from an act of justice.” 

We close the scene upon what further passed between the three. 


The night was calm and still, and the moon, already high in the hea- 
vens, shed a flood of light upon the Hotel de Cluny, whose gilded vanes 
and many casements glittered beneath its rays. The slender turrets and 
richly decorated gables surmounting the windows in the lofty roofs, 
gleamed where they caught the light like polished ivory, and the fretted 
pinnacles and carved balustrades displayed their beauty of form as 
clearly as in the day-time, but with a softer outline. On the lofty arches 
and spacious courts of the Palace of the Baths, a broader shadow fell. 
The one shone out in the brightness of the present, the other was 
shrouded in the darkness of the past. 

Both the past and the present were secretly mingled in the thought of 
her who sat at an open window in the Tower of Jacques d’Amboise, which 
formed the southern angle of the Hdtel de Cluny, and commanded a dis- 
tant view of the sparkling waters of the Seine. The sacrifice of her love 
had been made, and its duration had been so brief that it was already 
a theme as much for wonder as regret ; all the visions of her youth came 
back to her, undisturbed by the dread of her brother’s ambitious views 
which had formerly haunted her ; the faith of her lover had been tried, 
and hope whispered that a bright future was neither improbable nor re- 
mote. The young and beautiful queen might therefore well be pardoned 
if, as she sat in her chamber of mourning, she dwelt upon the love of 
Charles Brandon rather than upon the cold and formal duties of her sta- 
tion, though aught derogatory to her high position never crossed her mind. 
She had yielded at length to the earnest solicitation of Suffolk, but it was 
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to counsel patience and inspire hope that she consented to see him ; had 
she dreamed that an interpretation injurious to her honour would ‘have 
been put upon the interview, she would have guarded her seclusion with 
greater strictness than either her brother Henry, or her guardian, Francis, 
in the moments of their most watchful jealousy. 

As the hour drew near when she was once more to behold him from 
whom her thoughts had never wandered since the day when their mutual 
faith was plighted, her heart beat high with tumultuous feelings, and for 
the first time a sense of apprehension mingled with the sweeter emotions 
which swelled her bosom. She called to mind the close surveillance of 
those who surrounded her, though at this hour she had sueceeded in keep- 
ing them from her immediate presence ;—she remembered the bitter 
words which more than once had fallen from Louise of Savoy ; she recol- 
lected the violence of her brother’s nature should it ever reach his ears 
that she, a crowned queen, had listened clandestinely to words of love 
from a subject, and she could not disguise from herself that a dangerous 
passion still lay dormant in the breast of Francis, which, if suddenly 
awakened by jealousy, might burn with uncontrolled fury, sacrificing all 
that came within its reac h. 

She rose and paced the apartment with agitated steps, and twice was 
on the point of crossing to the ante-room where sat the little English 
page, Will Howard, who, prompt and vigilant, awaited her commands ; 
she hesitated again, and her hand was already extended to open the 
door, when it seemed to yield without her pressure, a quick, light step 
was heard, and in a moment Suffolk himself was at her feet ! 

The greeting that awaited him was tender, yet full of dignity. 
Mary sought not to disguise her love, but tempered her expressions 
with mode ‘sty and grace. Suffolk was ardent and impassioned, and dwelt 
with earnest “eloque nee on all he had suffered not only since last he saw 
her, but since the fatal day that made her a monarch’s bride. He de- 
scribed the pangs he had endured when, as King Henry's envoy, he had 
been compelled to witness her marriage with the aged Louis ;—he pic- 
tured the desolation of his heart in terms that drew tears from Mary’s 
eyes ; and then, in feeling but altered tones, he spoke of the vision “of 
h: appiness which broke in upon him when he learnt the tidings that she 
was once more free. 

“ But,” he added, “this freedom—how long can we reckon upon it: 
continuance ? When the period of your widowhood shall expire, sa 
brother Henry, who has never yet received the sum for which he sold 
you to King Louis, will require you again in England, and once more 
seek to bestow your hand upon some one, to whose loftier rank and 
gre: ater power, the love of Suffolk must again be sacrificed !” 

‘ Think not so, Charles,” replied Mary, eagerly ; “ Henry will not a 
second time be unmindful of the prayers of his favourite sister ; he loves 
you, too, as much, I think, as ever one man loved another ;—King Fran- 
cis is kind and generous, and will aid our suit.” I 

“Trust not to him nor to any one,” hastily replied Suffolk: “ each 
has an interest in controlling your destiny; it is only in my love that you 

can be safe from the tyranny that would enthral you. Ihave heard from 
a sure authority in E neland, that Henry had already renewed his nego- 
tiations for your marriage with Charles of Spain ; our fate is for the mo- 
ment in our own hands,—let us be wise and compel it.” 
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« Alas! Charles, what would you have me do? Lonely and powerless 
as I am, what other means can I suggest than an appeal to my brother's 
affection. The will that I have exercised in seeing you here, has been 
but an usurped authority, a stolen prerogative, liable at every moment to 
be interrupted.” 

“ The greater reason, dearest Mary, for taking advantage of the 
hour :—give to Suffolk a love equal to his own, and we may defy all the 
monarchs of Christendom. He knows what he risks—his life and for- 
tunes : but they are poor and valueless beside the boon he seeks. Speak, 
Mary—speak the word that makes or mars his happiness for ever.”’ 

“ Charles,” replied the queen, tenderly, and with faltering accents, 
“there is no choice to be made: I am yours in life and death; yours, 
whatever may betide ;” and her head sank upon his shoulder. 

The time and place were fraught with danger : their trembling hands 
were joined; passion was in their hearts, and spoke in their eyes ; 
Suffolk pressed the queen to his breast, and imprinted a burning kiss on 
her lips. 

At that moment, and as if by magic, the shades of evening were 
banished, lights streamed into the chamber, and from the tapestried 
walls issued a throng of armed men, with blazing torches and naked 
weapons. The King of France was at their head! 

Suffolk started to his feet, and instinctively drew his sword; but 
scarcely had he unsheathed it before it was beaten from his grasp, and 
he stood defenceless, but with outstretched arms, before the fainting 
form of Queen Mary. 

Francis was the first to speak : a grim smile was on his features. 

“ Foi de gentilhomme !” he exclaimed ; “ is this the way the English 
nobles keep their promises ? Is it thus the queens of England mourn 
their dead husbands ? Can perjury and dishonour meet in the chambers 
of kings? But words are wasted on such deeds. Here, seize the traitor, 
give him short shrift, and let him meet a traitor’s doom.” 

This terrible sentence awoke the queen to life—she threw herself at 
the king's feet. 

“Spare him, sire,” she cried, “ if guilt there be, on me let fall the pu- 
nishment. It was I who urged the duke to come here. We have medi- 
tated no wrong. From our infancy we have known and loved each other; 
you, sire, were not ignorant of our affection. You cannot be so cruel as 
to slay the man whose passion you have yourself encouraged !” 

“ Look here, madame,” replied Francis, with an air of sternness ; “ the 
means are at hand ;—behold the priest ready to perform his office, and see 
the headsman’s axe is bare ; yon couch of dalliance may serve him for a 
block.” 

“ Sire,” exclaimed Mary, rising with dignity; “at least, insult not the 
unhappy. Our meeting may have been imprudent, but no shadow of 
guilt came across it—The Duke of Suffolk is my affianced husband!” 

“Ts it even so?” said Francis, “ then, by Heaven's light, he quits not 
this chamber alive, except as the brother-in-law of King Henry. How 
say you, sir,—which penance do you deem the greater ?” 

It was Suffolk's turn to kneel before the king. 

“ My fault has been a heavy one,” he said, “ for I ought to have relied 
on the word that never was known to fail. But a king so generous will 


” 


suffer me to plead in excuse—— 
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“ That no man ever yet had a fairer,”—interrupted Francis, smiling 
kindly on the queen, whom he raised from the ground ; then leading her 
apart, he whispered a few words of assurance in her ear. 

“ It needed this violent scene,” he said, “to accomplish all our wishes. 
My brother Henry will now be reconciled to an apparent necessity. Had 
I consented to your marriage solely of my own free will, I had excited 
his restless jealousy. Under other cireumstances—but no,” he added, 
checking himself, “I had no right to look for more than friendship ;— 
here, Suffolk, come and receive your bride!” 

It was in this wise that the marriage of the sister of Henry VIII. 
with his favourite took place. The chapel where it was solemnised 
adjoins the room which still bears the name of ‘ Chambre de la Reine 
Blanche.” 

When Francis returned that night to the Palais des Tournelles, he 
said to his mother :— 

‘‘ Garderai bien |’Hostel de Cluny, comme témoin de la Fortune de 
France !” 
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I, 


How shall I meet thee ?—With the trust, 
The free, fond trust of other years ? 

With the deep, fervent joy that must 
Express itself in silent tears ;— 

With eager grasp, and gladden’d tone 

Such smiles as for our childhood shone ? 

No :—Friendship blooms no more for us, 

"Tis long since I have met thee thus ? 


Il. 


How shall I meet thee ?— With the blush 
That kindles at thine earnest gaze, 

While quick thoughts o’er my spirit rush,— 
The quivering lip my heart betrays : 

With voice whose faltering accents breathe 

The trembling joy that lurks beneath ? 

No :—Such vain dreams are not for us, 

I do not wish to meet thee thus. 


Itt, 


How shall I meet thee ?—With an eye 

That hath no brightness, yet no tears ; 
With heedless tone and cold reply, 

The chilling garb indifference wears : 
With sadden’d heart yet careless mien 
Revealing nought of what has been? 
Yes! changes sad have alter’d us 
Alas! that I must meet thee thus! 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


No. XV. 


I UNDERTAKE TO MARRY IN THREE MONTHS-——-MEET, FORTUNATELY, 
WITH CAPTAIN CALLAGHAN, 


“Wnuar!” exclaimed my worthy uncle, as he entered the breakfast- 
room next morning, ‘‘ are you alone, Harry? Why I expected to have 
found an affectionate niece ensconced behind the tea-pot. How sped 
your course of love, last night? Smooth and successful as usual, | 
suppose.” 

‘“* Egad, my dear uncle, you have hit the nail upon the head,” I an- 
swered with a sigh. 

“ What—another Mary?” inquired Sir Caesar. 

“Why a Mary, certainly—another too, and not another.” 

‘** Rather paradoxical that—will you have the kindness to explain,” 
said the old commander. 

‘* Willingly, sir, if you will be contented with general description— 
modesty prevents me from entering into minute details,” 

“ As, I presume, to adopt the phraseology of your Leg-lane corre - 
spondent, you were ‘ done brown.’ ” 

“ Another palpable hit, mon oncle! I met a month ago, at Mrs. 
Screwup’s select establishment, the respected relict of a Companion of 
the Bath, and d—n me, if she did not reappearin the drawing-room of 
the Hummums last night, transmigrated into ‘a maid in the pride of 
her purity.’ ” 

‘* Well done, purity,” exclaimed the general. ‘‘ She indulged you 
with a ¢éte-a-téte, 1 suppose.” 

“Oh no, she was too particular for that, and came accompanied by 
a lady, whose virtue and experience made her a suitable protector 
for one so sensitive, that at the first creak of my boot she turned her 
averted eyes out of the window upon a cart of cabbages. Ah, uncle, 
did you but want a housekeeper, what a treasure you could possess in 
Mrs. Mayberry! The circumstance of her having been four times a 
wife, would be a sufficient guarantee for her discretion, and although 
rather stout to dance a hornpipe when you had a touch of the gout, she 
would soften down the twinge so charmingly, by carolling ‘ nice young 
maidens.’ ” 

‘‘ Much obliged, Harry, but it would be a pity to part Mrs. Mayberry 
from Miss Hookem, so you had better take the pair, But, seriously, 
let us turn our minds to matrimony.” 

“A subject to which mine has been exclusively directed, my dear 
Sir Ceesar, for the last three months,” I replied. 

«« Nonsense, your crotchetty liaisons may do very well to kill time 
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during a short leave between returns; but in downright sober earnest, 
my wish is that you should marry without delay, and that half-a-dozen 
noisy brats, the first fruits of this happy union, should give a full assur- 
ance that no solitary contingency could interrupt the old succession— 
and thus that every hope of that infernal lawyer was placed for ever 
hors de combat.” 

The old man’s colour heightened as he spoke—the remark was 
lightly worded, but the object of the heart was conveyed distinctly. I 
dared not trifle longer with Sir Cesar, but rising, took his hand in 
mine, 

“ My dear uncle, I understand your wishes, and they shall be obeyed 
to the letter. One request I make—my leave of absence is limited— 
let it elapse—I will return to the regiment—send in my papers to the 
Horse-guards—shake my old companions by the hand, and if fate does 
not furnish a wife in the interim, and a wife, too, such as my dear uncle 
would approve, I'll return to Wales, and woo and wed one of the fair 
ladies he has selected to become the future Mrs. O’Shaughnessy.” 

“Come that’s right, Harry—you're a feather-headed fellow some- 
times, but I guessed that when you heard the favourite fancy ofan old 
man expressed, you would not allow light considerations to interfere. 
You have at once assented to my wishes, now let me make a fair re- 
turn. No accession to fortune is required—the income of the old 
estate has supported the old hall during my time—ay, and for half a 
score of generations before it. The acres have not been diminished, and 
there is ten thousand pounds in the funds. I don’t wish to cripple 
your choice—bring me a woman suited for the wife of one who looks to 
nothing beyond the enjoyment of a happy home, and hold the honest 
position of an English gentleman.” 

** Faith, my dear uncle, so much depends on what those qualifica- 
tions may amount to, that | must, I suppose, @ Ja militaire, have my 
orders in writing—shall the lady be accomplished—play, sing, valse, 
galop—” 

“And be pawed by every puppy whose heels are lighter than his 
head—catch-weight both—no.” 

** «Shall I bring you home a bas-bleue? A lady, as Mrs. Malaprop 
would say, who was tolerably acquainted with geometry, and can point 
out the position of ‘ the contagious countries ?’ ” 

** None of your blue-stockings for me, Harry.” 

‘** You would not reject a cockney, would you ?—a thirty thousand 
pounder—soap or sugar—blacking or bacon—no matter how the mo- 
ney came—of course the lady should be entitled to add an 7 to Sophia, 
and a discretion, interchange v's for w’s.” 

* No, no, we are not in the market to the highest and best bidder, 
Harry,”’ said the general. 

‘Ah! I see you want blood—something in descent direct from the 
Conqueror—one who has duly graduated at Almack’s, and served an 
apprenticeship inthe Morning Post.” 

Sir Ceesar nodded a deep dissent. 

** Artificial education you appear to dislike, what think you of a child- 
of-nature-school concern ?—a rattling Irish girl who dances jigs— 
plays billiards with a cue, and rides over a stiff country as if her habit- 
skirt was stitched to the pig-skin.” 
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** A toss up in choosing one of the latter ladies between Doctors’ 
Commons and personal chastisement,”” observed the commander. 
“Almack’s would afford you an introduction to Doctor Lushington, 
and, the Irish Amazon avail herself of the first connubial misunder- 
standing to try the virtues of the whip.” 

“Well, my dear uncle, I cannot hit your fancy—one trial more, and 
Igive itup. Shall I, in newspaper phraseology, select for a helpmate, 
‘a young lady decidedly pious.’ ” 

‘If there be one nuisance greater than another,” returned the ge- 
neral, “it is a female swadler—a lady who seizes every opportunity of 
tossing texts about, and spiritualises over a coffee-cup. No, no, 
Harry, none of your chosen vessels for me—no piety in pattens shall 
be eligible. In my opinion, the vulgar introduction of sacred allusions 
into the ordinary concerns of common life is near akin to blasphemy, 
and to two places solemn communings should be confined—the church 
and closet. I encountered, Harry, one of these female Pharisees at 
Cheltenham, and unfortunately she sat next me at the table, she, in the 
cant of these pretenders to piety, was a regular in-and-out-of-season 
gentlewoman. ‘What a wretched dinner we had to-day, general, 
but, ah, me! why should earthly matters occasion us thought—still 
they might have brought the beef to table not altogether rav— 
and such an apology for a fricandeau! Poor Mrs. Jones, her es- 
tablishment is going fast down—she pays no attention to her kitchen 
and, I lament to add, thinks nothing of things to come. Alas, poor 
woman! how blind she is.’ On the second day, Harry, she had ren- 
dered me dyspeptic, and had I remained the week, I should have had 
the gout to a certainty. Bring me no psalm-singer ; if I must undergo 
musical affliction, send me Mrs. Mayberry, and ‘her nice young 
maidens.’ ” 

‘¢ But, my dear general, what the devil description of woman shall I 
look out for? I have proposed saint and sinner, and neither will pass 
muster.” 

“ Bring me, Harry, in plain English, a gentlewoman, and in that 
comprehensive phrase every quality necessary to render married life 
happy and respectable is combined—I give you three months, and you 
may range over every inch of land within the four seas of Britain. 
With that time and such a scope for your matrimonial operations, if 
you don’t succeed, why, d—n me, I'll take a wife myself, unless you 
faithfully promise to choose one of my selected nieces ?” 

“ Faithfully that promise is given,” I replied, as we shook hands to 
ratify the contract. ' 

“Then am I off to Plas Gwyniade with a lightened heart,”* exclaimed 
the commander. ‘The old succession will be continued after all— 
and for once the devil has deserted a true disciple, and the lawyer is 
outflanked.” 

Early next morning mine honoured uncle took the road, and a more 
contented commander never returned to his home, after having suc- 
cessfully carried out, what he in military parlance termed, “a delicate 
operation.” In truth, the old gentleman through life had felt a disin- 
clination to the holy estate himself, and fearing this aversion might be 
a family one, great was his satisfaction when he found that I was obe- 
dient to his wishes. On my part, I began to seriously consider what 
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course I should pursue to provide, within the given time, Plas Gwy- 
niade with a mistress, and when ruminating on the opening movements 
of my matrimonial campaign, who should I run against in Oxford- 
street, but Peter Callaghan, olim of the 87th. 

“Is it possible ?” I exclaimed, “ my old comrade, Peter, and in Lon- 
don too?” 

“ Possible !” returned Peter, “here I am safe enough,” and grasp- 
ing my hand with a compression slightly inferior to that of a black- 
smith’s vice, he tenderly added, “and how is every inch of ye, Harry, 
jewel ?” 

On this point I answered Peter’s inquiry satisfactorily, and added, 
that if he had no particular business to prevent it, I should be happy to 
stroll down Regent-street in his company. 

“ Business,” exclaimed my old camarado, with a whistle, “I never 
had business but once in my life, and that was when I was courting 
the present Mistress Callaghan, before I persuaded her to run away, 
and after all, the weight feil upon poor Charley Ormsby, for he wrote 
the love-letters, and Dan Sullivan, who undertook to bother the ould 
governess—”’ 

“Then, Peter, you’re experienced in matrimonial operations, and the 
very man | want to consult upon hymeneal business.” 

‘“‘Hymeneal business! what’s that?’ inquired the captain. “Is it 
to get a wife, or get rid of one?” 

“To get one, Peter. In one word, [am point dhonneur engaged 
to my uncle to commit matrimony within three months.” 

** Three months!” exclaimed Mr, Callaghan, with his peculiar ac- 
companiment, the whistle—a mode he generally resorted to when he 
was anxious to express astonishment or unbelief. “ Arrah, man! what 
the devil would ye be doing a third of the time. If Mrs, Callaghan 
were in heaven, which if it pleased the Lord to give her the rout, I 
would not particularly object to, and endeavour to bear the affliction as 
well as I could—well, should the dear creature slip suddenly off the 
hooks, and I hadn’t matrimony enough to do me for the remainder of 
my natural life, mona-sin-diaoul! maybe I wouldn’t replace her in 
three days.” 

‘“‘ Ah! Peter, you have personal advantages and past experience with 
which to open the campaign—while I am in love affairs a mere neophyte 
—and d—n me—I blush to admit it even to a friend, with women what 
is vulgarly called a spoon.” 

‘A neophyte,” returned Peter, ‘is a phrase I don’t exactly under- 
stand—but a spoon is dacent English. But come, the day’s warm, 
and the truth is, I feel my copper’s rather hot, as I supped with a couple 
of friends from the ould country last night, and gave Offaly some prac- 
tice in punch-making before we parted. Let us step into Verey’s, and 
we'll have a glass of sangaree, and I'll tell you how I managed to get 
hold of the present Mistress Callaghan.”’ 

‘‘ Agreed. But, Peter, I remark that you frequently allude to your lady 
by the term of ‘the present.” Was there a predecessor to the fair 
partner of your joys and sorrows? and do you wear the rosy bonds ol 
Hymen for the second time ?” 

“ That you'll understand when we get settled in the French fellow’s 
here ;” and leading the way, Captain Callaghan slipped into the 
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restaurateur’s, and ensconced himself at a small table in the corner, 
and I took a chair beside. Here he appeared to have established a 
kind of telegraphic communication. The captain’s French was not 
pure Parisienne—but his whistle, in my opinion, would have even in 
Kamschatka superseded the necessity of verbal communications. 

“Garsong! Phew!” and at the same time Peter’s thumb was slyly 
directed tome. The attendant smiled, shrugged his shoulders, va- 
nished, and reappeared, depositing on the little marble-slab two large 
glasses of sangaree, which composition, I wish the untravelled reader 
to understand, comprises sherry, sugar, lemon, and nutmeg, judiciously 
diluted with iced water, and as Peter averred, “ the soncignest thing on 
earth” for removing the cobwebs from a gentleman’s throat, who had, 
the night before, been looking at his friends drinking. 

It may be as well here to sketch slightly the outer man of Captain 
Callaghan. Imagine a stout, slashing life-guardsman, in plain clothes, 
his hat reclining on the left ear, in an angle of forty-five; his manoire 
a correct specimen of the devil-may-care school; his costume out- 
rageously fashionable, and each garment by a judicious difference in 
colour, contrasting happily with its companion—furnish his right-hand 
not with an amboyna cane, but with a real saplin—and then you have 
Peter Callaghan to a T. 

The nether habiliment of the gallant captain was remarkable, and 
involuntarily my attention was attracted to that portion of my loving 
countryman’s body-politic. As he inverted the glass of sangaree, Peter 
remarked the direction my eyes took, and he seemed flattered by the 
notice. 

** It’s not every day you meet the like of these,” he observed, with a 
smile of gratified vanity. 

** Upon my soul it’s not,” was my reply. 

“If you would have a pair off the same piece, I can give you the 
fellow’s card.” 

‘“* Many thanks—but I am rather overstocked at present.” 

‘“‘Troth! and I’ll tell you a quare story about the same trousers. I 
was sloping quietly down the Strand, when I saw them hanging in a 
tailor’s window, and the price pinned to one of the legs. They took 
my fancy at once, and I tumbled into the shop, ordered a divil who 
was stuck within, and about the height of a Leprehawn,* to take my 
measure, fancied another pattern, and desired him to make two pair, 
and send them home on Friday. The fellow took my address, pro- 
mised to be punctual, and faith! he was as good as his word. 

‘* Well, I had finished breakfast and stepped into the hall, when I 
sees an apology for a crature standing with a parcel under his arm. 

*** Are you Captain Callaghan ” says he. 

***T often go by that name,’ says I. 

“* Here’s your trousers.’ 

‘** Tell your master,’ says I, ‘ that he’s the most of a gentleman ;’ 
and I takes the parcel, and went upstairs to try them on—and maybe 
they weren’t a beautiful fit.” 

Here Peter extended legs that “‘ would make a chairman stare,” and 
examiued his lower extremities with evident satisfaction. 

‘* Well,” he said, continuing his pleasant narrative, “ I kept this pair 





* Leprehawn is an Irish fairy. 
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upon me as they are at present, and locked the other in my trunk—put 
what money I intended to spend that day in the right breeches- -pocket, 
and down I goes to commence my travels, wondering which side | 
would head to. When I reached the hall, there was the Leprehawn’s 
half-brother, I suppose, the fellow who brought the trousers, standing 
with a paper in his fist, which he jerked out to me as I was passing him 
fair and easy. 

«¢« What’s that?’ says I. 

««¢ The bill,’ says he. 

“* And what do ye give it to me for?’ says I. 

‘**« To be paid,’ says he. 

‘«¢ Phew!’ says I; ‘and what’s to be done if I haven't the money ?’ 

<< Why, ll take back the trousers,’ says the wee fellow. 

“** Arrah! then,’ says I. ‘ Isn’t that mighty quare of you ?’ 

**« ]’ll have ather the money or the trousers,’ says he. 

* « Mona-sin-diaoul!’ says 1, ‘if ye’ll have ather—and the divil 
sweep the liars. Here’s one pair upon my legs—and you're not the 
man, | think, to take them off—the others are locked up in the trunk, 
and sure you're not de 'sperate enough to commit highway robbery.’ 

“«T tell you what I'll do,’ says he: ‘I'll stay here in the hall till I 
get the money or the trousers. 

‘Ah! then,’ says I, ¢ to that there’s no objection. As you seem a 
little wake upon the pins, ye had better take a chair, and if ye spake 
to the waiter, he’ll lend you an ould newspaper, and ye can bring your 
master home the last intelligence.’ 

** With that I walks quietly out, and left the divil sticking, like bad 
fortune, in the hall. 

* Well, when I found myself in the street, I was puzzled where to 
go. I thought I would have some country air, and I headed to Hun- 
gerford Market. All London was on their legs—young and ould—big 
and little—all were on the move down the river. 

*«* My darlin,’ says I, to a smart little woman, with a foot like Cin- 
derella’s, and an eye you could light a cigar at, ‘ where the divil are 
they all going to? 

« ¢ To Greenwich,’ says she. 

*¢¢ What for?’ says I. 

“ ¢ Why some to ride donkeys on the heath, and others to play at 
kissing in the ring.’ 

“«¢ Faith, and in that game there's both air and exercise—and if you 
plase, we'll try our hands at it.’ 

** Well, away we went—had a dance in a tent—a little kissing in 
the ring—and a rowl down the hill afterwards. The divil a pleasanter 
place ever I was at—the time flew—the day past—and when I found 
myself back in London it was nearly five o’clock. The omnibus 
brought me into Oxford-street, and thought 1], I'll just drop in and 
pay the tailor. 

‘Well, perched upon a stool behind his counter the wee fellow was 
sitting, and a more cankered-lookin’ crater you wouldn’t meet if you 
walked from Dundalk to Gibraltar. 

““* What’s the matter wid ye, man?’ says I. ‘ Maybe yer wife’s 
takin a rowl down the hill at Greenwich Fair? Arrah! come, ye 
divil, I'll put ye in good humour. There’s yer money—give me a 
racate.’ 
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‘“ Well, he gave it me. 

‘“«¢ Arrah! what’s wrong with ye,’ says I. ‘ Why man, yer face is 
the colour of a kite’s claw.’ 

‘«« Pray, sir, may I inquire what time did my porter deliver your 
trousers ?” 

« «Oh! faith, and I can tell ye that,’ says I, ‘ for I happened to 
look at the clock in the hall. It was close upon ten.’ 

‘«¢ The scoundrel—he never returned since,’ says the Leprehawn. 

««¢ Phew? says I, ‘ he thought ye didn’t want him.’ 

‘«* Want} him!’ roared the wee fellow; ‘he knew that he had to 
take home a large order from my best customer by twelve—a man 
punctual to a second. What's the consequence? Mr. Stubbs called 
here at one o’clock—told me coolly he had ordered clothes from the op- 
position mart—and has cut the concern to eternity. The scoundrel 
has gone, I suppose, to Greenwich Fair—but I'll make him his own 
master when he returns.’ 

“*«Arrah! Death a’ nouns! Don’t take away the crature’s cha- 
racter. The divil at Greenwich Fair he is at all, but snug and warm, 
sitting on a mahogany chair in the hall of the Tavistock, readin an 
ould newspaper, and attendin to yer business.’ 

“«* What do you mane?’ says he. 

“ Didn't ye,’ says I, ‘tell him ather to bring back the money or the 
trousers ?” 

. ** 1 did,’ says he. 

‘«¢ Then,’ said I, in return, ‘ divil blister the one or the other you 
shall have—and ye see I kept my word. You know where to find him 
now, and as ye’r in a hurry, I think ye had better send a cab for him.’ 

“Och! if ye had seen the little fellow’s face. Well, I toddled 
quietly to Verey’s to eat my dinner, and left the tailor and his man to 
balance their accounts. Now, Harry, isn’t that a mighty quare story 
about the trousers ?’ 

‘*Oh! precisely what I should expect from such a guare fellow as 
yourself, Peter. But when am I to hear your matrimonial adventures ? 
and where are we to dine?” 

‘‘Oh, with me in Baker-street. I would like a run down to Black- 
wall well enough—but divil a one of me dare dine out. I have been 
on the ran-tan for the last week with a parcel of youths from the ould 
country, who came over here for a fortnight to finish their education. 
Next Thursday is dividend day at the bank, and I must get Mrs, C. 
into good-humour in the meantime. Nothing passes but her own re- 
ceipt. Mavourneeine! tiggumtu?” 

‘Ah, I perfectly understand the delicate considerations which in- 
duce a dinner re-union with Mrs. Callaghan. May I inquire generally, 
if the personal appearance of his lady is in happy accordance with the 
acknowledged taste of her excellent husband ?” 

“* Well, we'll not say much for that,” replied the gallant captain. 
‘Men can’t always plase their fancy in a wife as they do in a pair of 
trousers—and go rooting through the world in search of youth and 
beauty, as if they had got a contract to furnish a seraglio for the Pope. 
Mrs. C.’s a good crature when she doesn’t blow me up about the 
women, and she has thirty thousand in the three-per-cents.” 

‘‘Ah! Peter, I perceive your matrimonial feelings are proper and 
prudential. Money’s a consideration,” 
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THE ERROR. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Cuap. IIT. 
Tue FATHER AND THE Son. 


I witt have nothing to do with antecedents. The reader must find 
them out if he can, as the book must explain what precedes the book. 

The past is a tomb. There let events, as well as men, sleep in peace. 
Fate befal him who disturbs them; and indeed were there not even a sort 
of profanation in raking up things done as wel! as in troubling the 
ashes of the dead, what does man obtain by breaking into the grave of 
the past? Nothing but dry bones, denuded of all that made the living 
act interesting. History i is but a great museum of osteology, where the 
skeletons of great deeds are preserved without the muscles—here a tall 
fact and there a short one; some sadly dismembered, and all crumbling 
with ag», and covered with dust and cobwebs. Take up a skull, chap- 
fallen as Yortek’ s. See how it grins at you with its lank jaws and gum- 
less teeth. See how the vacant sockets of the eyes glare mez aningless, 
and the brow, where high intelligence sat throned, commanding venera- 
tion, looks little wiser than a dried pumpkin. And thus—even thus, as in- 
significant of the living deeds that have been, are the dry bones of his- 
tory, needing the inductive imagination of a Cuvier to clothe them again 
with the forms that once they wore. 

No, no, I will have nothing to do with antecedents. They were past 
before the Tale began, and let them rest. 

Nevertheless, it is always well worth while, in order to avoid any long 
journeys back, to keep every part of the story going at once, and man- 
fully to resist both our own inclination and the reader’s, to follow any par- 
ticular character, or class of characters, or series of events. Rather let 
us, going from scene to scene, and person to person, as often as it ma 
be necessary, bring them up from the rear. It is likewise well wort 
while to pursue the career of such new character that may be introduced, 
till those who are newly made acquainted with him, have discovered a 
sufficient portion of his peculiarities. 

I shall therefore beg leave to follow Mr. Wittingham on his way home- 
ward; but first I will ask the reader to remark him as he pauses for a 
moment at the inn-door, with worthy Mr. Groomber a step behmd. See 
how the excellent magistrate rubs the little vacant spot between the ear 
and the wig with the fore-finger of the right-hand, as if he were a man 
amazingly puzzled, and then turns his head over his shoulder to inquire 
of the landlord if he knows who the two guests are, without obtaining any 
further information than that one of them had been for some weeks in the 
house—which Mr. Wittingham well knew before, he having the orgar of 
Observation strongly developer 1—and that the other had just arrived ; 
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a fact which was also within the worthy magistrate’s previous cogni- 
zance. 

Mr. Wittingham rubs the organ above the ear again, gets the finger 
up to Ideality, and rubs that, then round to Cautiousness, and having 
slightly excited it with the extreme point of the index of the right-hand, 
pauses there, as if afraid of stimulating it too strongly, and unmanning 
his greater purposes. But it isa ticklish organ, soon called into action, 
in some men, and see how easily Mr. Wittingham has brought its fune- 
tions into operation. He buttons his coat up to the chin as if it were 
winter, and yet it is as mild an evening as one could wish to take a walk 
in by the side of a clear stream, with the fair moon for a companion, or 
something fairer still. It is evident that Cautiousness is at work at a 
terrible rate, otherwise he would never thik of buttoning up his coat on 
such a night as that; and now without another word to the landlord, he 
crosses the street, and bends his steps homeward with a slow, thoughtful, 
vacillating step, murmuring to himself two or three words which our 
friend Ned Hayward had pronounced, as if they contained some spell 
which forced his tongue to their repetition, 

“Very like me,” he said, ‘‘ very like me? Hang the fellow! Very 
like me! Why, what the devil—he can’t mean to accuse me of robbing 
the carriage. Very like me! Then, as the mischief must have it, that 
it should be Mrs. Clifford too! I shall have roystering Sir John upon 
my back—'pon my life, I do not know what todo. Perhaps it would be 
better to be civil to these two young fellows, and ask them to dinner; 
though I do not half like that Beauchamp—lI always thought there was 
something suspicious about him with his grave look, and his long solitary 
walks, nobody knowing him, and he knowing nobody. Yet this Captain 
Hayward seems a great friend of his, and he is a friend of Sir John’s— 
so he must be somebody—I wonder who the devil he is? Beauchamp?— 
Beauchamp? I shouldn’t wonder if he were some man rusticated from 
Oxford. Ill write and ask Henry. He can most likely tell.” 

The distance which Mr. Wittingham had to go was by no means 
great, for the little town contained only three streets—one long one, and 
two others leading out of it. In one of the latter, or rather at the end 
of one of the latter, for it verged upon the open country beyond the 
town, was a large house, his own particular dwelling, built upon the rise 
of the hill, with large gardens and pleasure-grounds surrounding it, a 
new, well-constructed, neatly pointed, brick wall, two green gates, and 
sundry conservatories. It had altogether an air of freshness and comfort 
about it which was certainly pleasant to look upon; but it had nothing 
venerable. It spoke of fortunes lately made, and riches fully enjoyed, 
because they had not always been possessed. It was too neat to be pic- 
turesque, too smart to be in good taste. It was a bit of Clapham or 
Tooting transported a hundred or two miles into the country—very 
suburban mdeed ! 

And yet it is possible that Mr. Wittingham had never seen Clapham 
in his lite, or Tooting either; for he had Ween born in the town where he 
now lived, had accumulated wealth, as a merchant on a small scale, in a 
sea-port town about fifty miles distant; had improved considerably, by 
perseverance, a very limited stock of abilities; and, having done all this 
in a short time, had returned at the age of fifty, to enact the country 
gentleman in his native place. With the ordinary ambition of low minds, 
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however, he wished much that his origin, and the means of his rise should 
be forgotten by those who knew them, concealed from those who did 
not: onl therefore he dressed like a country gentleman, spoke gh a 
country gentleman, hunted with the fox- hounds, and added “J. P.” t 
his “ Esquire.’ 

Nevertheless, do what he would, there was something of his former 
calling that still re mained about him. It is a dirty weal this we live 
in, and every thing has its stain. A door is never painted five minutes, 
but some indelible finger-mark is printed on it; a table is never polished 
half an hour, but some drop of water falls and spots it. Give either 
precisely the same colour again, if you ean! Each trade, each profession, 
from the shopkeeper to the prime minister, marks its man more or less 
for life, and I am not quite sure that the st: amp of one is much fouler 
than that of another. There is great vulgarity in all pride, and most of 
all in official pride , and the diffe: ‘rence between that vulgarity, and the 
vulgarity of inferior education is not in favour of the former ; for it affects 
the mind, while the other principally affects the manner. 

Heaven and earth, what a ramble I have taken! but I will go back 
again gently by a path across the fields. Something of the merchant, 
the small merchant, still hung about Mr. Wittingham. It was not 
alone that he kept all his books by double entry, and even in his magiste- 
rial capacity, when dealing with rogues and vagabonds, had a sort of 
debtor and creditor account with them, very curious in its items ; neither 
was it altogether that he had a vast idea of the importance of wealth, 
and looked upon a good banker's book, with heavy balance in favour, as 
the chief of the cardinal virtues; but there were various peculiarities of 
manner and small traits of character, which displayed the habit of mind 
to inquiring eyes very remarkably. His figures of speech, whenever he 
forgot himself for a moment were all of the counting-house: when on the 
bench he did not know what to do with his legs for want of a high stool; 
but the trait with which we have most to do was a certain propensity to 
inquire into the solidity and monetary respectability of all men, whether 
they came into rel: ationship with himself or not. He looked upon them 
all as * Firms,”’ with whom at some time he might have to transact busi- 
ness; and I[ anal doubt whether he did not mentally put “ and Co.,” 
to the name of every one of his acquaintances. Now Beauchamp and Co. 
puzzled him; he doubted that the house was firm; he could make no- 
thing out of their affairs; he had not, since Mr. Beauchamp first ap- 
pei ared in the place, been able even to get a glimpse of their transactions; 
and though it was but a short distance, as I have said, from the inn to his 
own dwelling, before he had reached the latter, he had asked himself at 
least twenty times, ‘* Who and what Mr. Beauchamp could be ?” 

‘T should like to look at his ledger,” said Mr. Wittingham to himself 
at length, as he opened his gate and went in; but there was a book open 
for Mr. Wittingham in his own house, which was not likely to show a very 
favourable account. : : 

Although the door of Mr. Wittingham’s house, which was a glass 
door, stead confidingly unlocked as long as the sun was above the ho- 
rizon, yet Mr. Wittingham had always a pass key in his pocket, and 
when the first marble step leading from the gravel walk up to the en- 
trance was found, the worthy magistrate’s hand was always applied to an 
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aperture in his upper garment just upon the haunch, from which the key 
was sure to issue forth, whether the door was open or not. 

The door, however, was now shut, and the pass key proved serviceable; 
but no sooner did Mr. Wittingham stand in the passage of his own man- 
sion than he stopped short in breathless and powerless astonishment ; for 
there before him stood two figures in close confabulation, which he cer- 
tainly did not expect to see in that place, at that time, in such near 
proxunity. 

The one was that of a woman, perhaps fifty-five years of age, but who 
looked still older from the fact of being dressed in the mode of thirty 
years before. Her garments might be those of an upper servant, and in- 
deed they were so; for the personage was neither more nor less than the 
housekeeper ; but to all appearance she was a recuscitated housekeeper of 
a former age ; for the gown padded in a long roll just under the blade- 
bones, the straight cut bodice, the tall but flat-crowned and wide-spread- 
ing cap, were not of the day in which she lived, and her face too was as 
dry as the outer shell of a cocoa-nut. The other figure had the back 
turned to the door, and was evidently speaking earnestly to Mrs. Billiter; 
but it was that of a man, tall, and though stiffly made, yet sinewy and 
strong. 

Mr. Wittingham's breath came thick and short, but the noise of his 
suddenly opening the door, and his step in the hall, made the housekeeper 
utter a low cry of surprise, and her male companion turn quickly round. 
Then Mr. Wittingham’s worst apprehensions were realised, for the face he 
saw before him was that of his own son, though somewhat disfigured by an 
eye swollen and discoloured, and a deep long cut just over it on the brow. 

The young man seemed surprised and confounded by the unexpected 
apparition of his father, but it was too late to shirk the encounter, though 
he well knew it would not be a pleasant one. He was accustomed, too, to 
scenes of altercation with his parent, for Mr. Wittingham had not pro- 
ceeded wisely with his son, who was a mere boy when he himself retired 
from business. He had not only alternately indulged him and thwarted 
him ; encouraged him to spend money largely, and to dazzle the eyes of the 
neighbours by expense, at the same time limiting his means and exacting 
a rigid account of his payments; but as, the young man had grown up 
he had continued sometimes to treat him as a boy, sometimes as a man ; 
and while he more than connived at his emulating the great in those 
pleasures which approach vices, he denied him the sums by which such a 
course could alone be carried out. 

Thus a disposition, naturally vehement and passionate, had been ren- 
dered irritable and reckless, and a character self-willed and perverse had 
become obstinate and disobedient. Dispute after dispute arose between 
father and son after the spoilt boy became the daring and violent youth, 
till at length Mr. Wittingham, for the threefold purpose of putting him 
under some sort of discipline, of removing him from bad associates, and 
giving him the tone of a gentleman, had sent him to Oxford. One year 
had passed over well enough, but at the commencement of the second 
year, Mr. Wittingham found that his notions of proper economy were 
very different from his son's, and that Oxford was not likely to reconcile 
the difference. He heard of him horse-racing, driving stage-coaches, 
betting on pugilists, gambling, drinking, getting deeper and deeper in 
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debt; and his letters of remonstrance were either not answered at all, or 
answered with contempt. 

A time had come, however, when the absolute necessity of recruiting 
his finances from his father’s purse had reduced the youth to promises of 
amendment and a feigned repentance ; and just at the time our tale opens, 
the worthy magistrate was rocking himself in the cradle of delusive ex- 
pectations, and laying out many a plan for the future life of his reformed 
son, when suddenly as we have seen, he found him standing talking to the 
housekeeper in his own hall with the marks of a recent scuffle very visible 
on his face. ‘ 

The consternation of Mr. Wittingham was terrible; for though by no 
means a man of ready combinations in any other matter than pounds 
shillings and pence, his fancy was not so slow a beast as to fail in joining 
toge “ther the description which Ned Hayward had given of the marks 
he had set upon one of the worthy ge ntlemen who had been found at- 
tacking Mrs. Clifford’s carriage, and the cuts and bruises upon the fair 
face of his gentle offspring. He had also various private reasons of his 
own for supposing that such an enterprise as that which had been inter- 
rupted in Tarningham-lane, as the place was called, might very well come 
within the sphere of his son’s energies, and for a moment he gave him- 
self up to a sort of apathetic despair, seeing all his fond hopes of rustic rule 
and provincial importance dashed to the ground by the conduct of his own 
child. 

It was reserved for that child to rouse him from his stupor, however ; 
for, though undoubtedly the apparition of his father was any thing but 
pleasant to Henry W ittingham, at that particular moment, when he was 
arranging with the housekeeper (whe had aided to spoil him with all her 
energies) that he was to have secret board and lodging in the house for a 
couple of days, without his parent’s knowledge, yet his was a bold spirit, 
not easily cowed, and much accustomed to outface circumstances however 
dis sagreeable they might be. Marching straight up to his father then, 
without a blush, as soon as he had recovered from the first surprise, he 
said, ‘ So, you see I have come back, sir, for a day or two to worship 
my house hold gods, as we say at Oxford, and to get a little more money; 
for you did not ‘ond me enough. However, it may be as well, for various 
reasons, not to let people know that Iam here. Our old dons do not like 
us to be absent without leave, and may think that I ought to have noti- 
fied to them my intention of giving you such an agreeable surprise.” 

Such overpowering impudence was too much ‘for Mr. Wittingham’s 
patience, the stock of which was somewhat restricted; and he rit swore 
a loud and very unmagisterial oath; then, however, recollecting himself, 
without abating one particle of his wrath, he said in a stern tone, and 
with a frowning brow, “ Be so good as to walk into that room for five 
minutes, sir.” 

“Lord, sir, don’t be angry,” exclaimed the housekeeper, whio did not 
at all like the look of her master’s face, “it is only a frolic, sir.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Billiter! you are a fool,” thundered Mr. Witting- 
ham. “ Walk in there, sir, and you shall soon hear my mind as to your 
frolies.” 

“Oh, certainly, I will walk in,” replied his son, not : appearing in the 
least alarmed, though there was something in the expression of his 
father’s countenance “that did frighten him a little, because he had never 
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seen that something before—something difficult to describe—a struggle 
as it were with himself, which showed the anger he felt to be more pro- 
found than he thought it right to show all at once. ‘I certainly will 

walk in and take a cup of tea if you will give me one,” and as he spoke 
he passed the door into the library. 

“ You will neither eat nor drink in this house more, till your conduct is 
wholly changed, sir,” said Mr. W ittingham, shutting the door behind 
him, “ the books are closed, sir—there is a large balance against you, and 
that must be liquidated before they can be opened again. What brought 

rou here ?” 

“What I have said,” answered the young man, beginning to feel that 
his situation was not a very good one, but still keeping up his affected 
composure, “the yearnings of filial affection and a lack of pocket- 
money. 

“So, you can lie too, to your father,” said Mr. Wittingham, bitterly. 
“You wil find that I can tell the truth however, and to begin, I will in- 
form you of what brought you hither—but no, it would take too much 
time to do that ; for the sooner you are gone the better for yourself and 
all concerned—y ou must go, sir, I tell you—-you must go directly.” 

A hesitation had come upon Mr. W ittingham while he spoke ; his 
voice shook, his lip quivered, his tall frame was terribly agitated; and his 
son attrtbubed all these external signs of emotion to a very different 
cause from the real one. He thought he saw in them the symptoms of a 
relenting parent, or at least of an irresolute one, and he prepared to act 
accordingly ; ; while his father thought of nothing but the danger of hav- 
ing him found ; in his house, after the commission of such an outrage a 
that which he had perpetrated that night; but the very thought m: on 
him tremble in every limb—not so snails for his son indeed, as for him- 
self. 

“T beg pardon, my dear sir,” replied the young man, recovering all 
his own impudence at the sight of his father’s agitation; “ but it would 
not be quite convenient for me to go to-night. It is late, I am tired; 
my purse is very empty.” 

“ Pray how did you get that cut upon your head?’ demanded the ma- 
gistrate, abruptly. 

‘Oh, a little accident,” replied his son; “it is a mere scratch—no- 
thing at all.” 

“ It looks very much like a blow from the butt-end of a heavy horse- 
whip,” said his f father, sternly ; “ just such as 2 man who had stopped two 
ladies in a carriage, might receive from a strong arm come to their 
rescue. You do not propose to go then? Well, if that be the case, I 
must send for the constable and give you into his hands, for there is an 
information laid against you for felony, and witnesses ready to swear to 
your person. Shall I ring the bell, or do you go?” 

The young man’s face had turned de adly pale, and he erushed the two 
sides of his hat together between his hands. He uttered but one word, 
however, and that w as, ‘* Money. 

“ Not a penny,” answered ‘Mr. Wittingham, turning his shoulder, 

‘not one penny, you hav e had too much already—you would make me 
heahions and yourself too.”” The next moment, ‘however, he continued, 
“Stay; on one condition, I will give you twenty pounds.” 

H 2 
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“ What is it?” asked the son, eagerly, but somewhat fiercely too, for 
he suspected that the condition would be hard. 

“It is that you instantly go back to Oxford, and swear by all you hold 
sacred—if you hold any thing sacred at all—not to quit it for twelve 
months, or till Mary Clifford is married.’ 

«You ask what I cannot do,”’ said the son, in a tone of deep and bitter 
despondency, contrasting strangely with that which he had previously 
used; “J cannot go back to Oxford. You must know all in time, and 
may as well know it now—I am expelled from Oxford; and you had your 
share in it, for had you sent me what I asked, I should not have been 
driven to ew what I have done. I cannot go ees and as to aban- 
doning my pursuit of Mary Clifford, 1 will not do that either. I love 
her, and she shall be mine, sooner or later, let who will say no.’ 

“ Expelled from Oxford!” cried Mr. Wittingham, with his eyes almost 
starting from their sockets. ‘“ Get out of my sight, and out of my 
houses go where you will—do what you will—you are no son of mine 
any more. Away with you, or I will myself give you into custody, and 
sign the warrant for your committal. Not a wend more, sir, begone; you 
may take your clothes, if you will, but let me see no more of you. I cast 
you off; begone, | say.” 

“1 go, ol “answered. his son, ‘* but one day you will repent | of this, and 
wish me back, when pe rhaps you will not be able to find me.’ 

“No fear of that,” answered Mr. Wittingham, “if you do not return 
till I seek you, the house will be long free from your presence. Away 
with you at once, and no more words.” 

Without re ply, Henry Wittingham quitted the room, and hurried up 
to the bed-chamber, which he inhabited when he was at home, opened 
several drawers, and took out various articles of dress, and some valuable 
trinkets—a gold chain, a diamond brooch, two or three jewelled pins and 
rings. He lingered a little, perhaps fancying that his father might 
relent, perhaps ealeul: ating what his own conduet should be when he was 
summoned back to the library. But when he had been about five minutes 
in his chamber, there was a tap at the door; and the housekeeper came 
in. 

“Tt is no use, Billiter,” said the young man, “I am going. My fa- 
ther has treated me shamefully.” 

“It is no use indeed, Master Harry,” replied the good woman, “ he is 
as hard as stone. I have said every thing he would let me say, but he 
drove me out of the room like a wild heash, But don’t give it up, Mas- 
ter Harry. Go away for a day or two to Burton's inn, by Chandleigh 
—he'll come round in time, and you can very well spend a week or so 
there, and be very comfortable.” 

‘“ But money, Billiter, money !” exclaimed the young man, whose heart 
had sunk again to find that all his expectations of his father’s resolution 
giving way were vain. ‘ What shall I do for money?” 

“Stay a bit, stay a bit,” said the good woman; “ what I have got you 
may have, Master Harry, as welcome as the flowers in May. I’ve ten 
pounds here in this little purse ;” and she dived into one of the large 
pockets that hung outside of her capacious petticoat, producing a very 
dirty, old knitted purse with a steel clasp, and adding, as she put in her 
young master’s hand, “It is a pity now that Mr. Wittingham wheedled 
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me into putting all the rest of my earnings into the Tarningham bank, 
where he has a share—but that will do for the present, if you are careful, 
Master Harry—but don’t go to drink claret and such expensive nasty 
stuff, there’s a good boy.” ° 

“That | won't, Billiter,” answered Henry Wittingham, pocketing the 
money without remorse of conscience, “ and I will repay you when I can 
—some day or another I shall certainly be able, for the houses at Ex- 
mouth are settled upon me;” and packing up all that he thought fit to 
take in a large silk-handkerchief, he opened the door again, and began 
to descend the stairs. A chilly sensation crept over him ere he reached 
the bottom, as memory brought back happy days, and he thought that 
he was going forth from the home of his youth, perhaps for ever, that 
he was an exile from his father’s dwelling, from his love, an outeast, a 
wanderer, with nothing but his own wayward spirit for his guide—nought 
but his own pride for his support. He was not yet sufficiently hardened 
to bear the shadow of his exile lightly, to look upon it as a relief from 
restraint, a mere joyous adventure which would have its interest during 
its progress, and would soon be over. But, nevertheless, his pride was 
strong, and as yet unchecked; and when the thought of going back to 
his father, asking his forgiveness, and promising all that he required, 
crossed his mind, he cast it from him with disdain, saying, ** Never! 
never! He shall ask me humbly first.” And, with this very lowly deter- 
mination, he walked out of the house. 

“] shall be able to hear of you at Burton’s, by Chandleigh,” said the 
housekeeper, as he stood on the top step. 

“Yes, yes, you will hear of me there,” he replied, and descending the 
steps, he was soon wandering in darkness amongst parterres, every step 


of the way being as familiar to him as his father’s library. 


Cuap. IV. 
THE POST-BOY AND THE POT-BOY. 


ArTer a few words of common observation upon Mr. Wittingham and 
his proceedings when that excellent gentleman had left the room at the 
little inn of ‘Tarningham, Ned Hayward fell into a very unusual fit of 
thought. 

I do not mean in the least to say that it was unusual for Ned Hayward 
to think, for probably he thought as much as other men, but there are 
various ways of thinking. There are pondering, meditating, brown 
studying, day dreaming, revolving, considering, contemplating, and 
though many of these terms may at first sight seem synonimous, 
yet upon close examination it will be found that there are shades 
of difference between the meanings. Besides these ways or modes of 
thinking, there are various other mental processes, such as investigat- 
ing, examining, disentangling, inquiring, but with these I will not meddle, 
as my business is merely with the various operations of the mind which 
require various degrees of rapidity. Now though Ned Hayward, as I 
have said, probably thought as much as other men, his sort of thought 
was generally of a very quick and active habit. He was not fond of me- 
ditating, his mind’s slowest pace was a canter, and when he found an ob- 
stacle of any kind, hedge, gate, fence, or stone wall, he took up his 
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stirrups and went over it. Now, however, for once in his life, he paused 
and pondered for full five minutes, and then thinking perhaps it might 
seem a little rude if he treated his new-found friend to nothing but medi- 
tation, he began to talk of other things, still meditating over the former 
subject of his contemplations all the while. 

It must not be supposed, however, that he did not think of what he was 
saying. Such a supposition might indeed be founded upon the old 
axiom that men cannot do two things at once. But the axiom is 
false : there never was a falser. We are always doing many things at 
once. There would be very little use of our having hands and feet, 
tongues and eyes, ears and nose, unless each of our organs with a little 
prac tice could: go on quite quietly 1 in its little workshop, without disturb- 
ing the others. Indeed it is very serviceable sometimes to give our more 

volatile members something light to do, when we are employing others 
upon more serious business, just to keep them out of the way, as we do 
with noisy children. So also is it with the mind and its faculties, and it 
is not only quite possible, depend upon it, dear reader, to think of two sub- 
jects at once, but very ‘aioe also. 

Totally unacquainted with Mr, Beauchamp’s habits and character, or 
what topies he could converse upon, and what not, Ned Hayward natu- 
rally chose one which seemed pe srfeetly indifferent and perfectly easy; but 
it led them soon to de« per considerations, as a very small key will often 
open a very large door. It led to some political discussions too ; but let 
it be remarked, this is not a politie: al novel, that most wearisome and use- 
less of all the illegitimate offsprings of literature, and therefore if I give 
a few sentences of their conversation, it is not to insinuate sneakingly my 
own opinions, but merely to display my characters more fully. 

‘ This seems a very pretty little town,” said Ned Hayward, choosing 
he first free subject at hi ind; ‘quite rural, and with all the tranquillity 
of the country about it.” 

** It is indeed,” answered Mr. Beauchamp; “but I should almost have 
supposed that a gayer place would have pleased you more. Were you 
never here before ?” 

** Never in my life,”’ replied his companion ; “but you are quite mis- 
taken about my tastes. London, indeed, is a very pleasant place for three 
months or so; but one soon gets tired of it. It gets slow, devilish slow 
after a while. One cannot go to the theatre every night. There is 
little use of going to balls and parties, and risking falling i in love if one 
has not got money enough to marry. One gets weary of the faces and 
the houses in St. James’s-street. Morning visits are the greatest bores 
in the world. Epsom and Ascot are good enough things in their way, 
but they are soon over for one who does not bet and runs no horses. The 
newspapers tire me to death—romances I abominate; and though a good 

opera comes in twice a week to lighten the load a little, it gets "desperate 
he ‘avy on one’s shoulders before the first of July. Antiquaries, connois- 
seurs, lawyers, physicians, fiddlers, and portrait-painters, with merchants, 
and all the bees of the hive, m: ry find London a very pleasant and pro- 
fitable place. I am nothing but a ‘drone, and so I fly away in the country. 
Of all towns after the second month, I hate London the most—except a 
manufacturing town indeed, and that is always horrible, even to change 
horses in.” 

“And yet perhaps,” answered Beauchamp, “a manufacturing town 
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offers subjects of deeper interest than any other spot of the earth—es- 
pecially at the present moment.” 

“Not in themselves, surely,” said Ned Hayward; “the abstract 
idea of broad cloth is to me very flat, cotton-spinning not particularly 
exciting, iron ware is far too hard for me to handle, aud as for the pro- 
duction of soda and pearlash, I have no genius that way. But I sup- 
pose,” he continued, “ you mean that the manufacturing towns are inte- 
resting from their bearing upon the prosperity of the country; but in that 
ase it is your speculations regarding them that interest you, not the 
places themselves.” 

‘So it is with every thing,” answered Mr. Beauchamp; “no single 
image or impression gives us great pleasure. It is in their combination 
that our engagement dwells. Single ideas are but straight lines, blank 
plains, monotonous patches of colour. Associate them with other shapes 
and hues, and you produce beauty and pleasure. Thus with the manufac- 
turing towns; if I only went to see a steam-engine work, a shuttle play, 
or a spindle turn, I should soon be tired enough; but when in all that I 
see there, I perceive a new development of man’s mind, a fresh course 
opened for his energies when old ones are exhausted, when I behold the 
commencement of a great social change, which shall convert the pursuits 
of tribes and nations from agricultural to manufacturing-—we rather shall 
throw the great mass of human industry, for which its former sphere 
was too small, into another and almost interminable channel, I feel that 
I am a spectator of a great social phenomenon, as awful and as grand 
as the lightning that rends the pine, or the earthquake that overthrows 
the mountain. It is magnificent, yet terrible ; beautiful, but still sad.” 

“Why sad?’ demanded Ned Hayward. “I have considered the mat- 
ter in the same light a little, and have talked with various grave manu- 
facturers about it; but they all seem to see nothing im it but what is 
very fine and pleasant. They have no apprehension for the result, or 
doubts about its doing a great deal of good to every body in the end.” 

“The end!” said Beauchamp, “ where is the end? What will the end 
be? They see nothing but good; they augur nothing but good, be- 
cause they are actively employed in that one particular course, and 
buoyed up with those sanguine expectations which active exertion always 
produces. Neither do I doubt that the end will be good; but still ere 
that end be reached, how much misery, how much strife, how much evil, 
must be encountered. One needs but to set one’s foot in a factory, ay, 
or in a manufacturing town, to see that the evil not only will be, but is ; 
that we are wading into a dark stream which we must pass over, and 
are already knee deep. I speak not of the evils inseparable from the 
working of any great change in the relations of society or in its objects. 
As we can never climb a hill without some fatigue, so we can never reach 
a higher point in social advance without some suffering, but that ine- 
vitable evil I look upon as light, compared with many other things before 
us. I doubt not that in God’s good providence new resources will be 
ever opened before mankind for the employment of human industry; 
but when I see even a temporary superfluity of labour, I tremble to think 
of what vast power of grinding and oppressing that very circumstance 
places in the hands of the employer. Combine that power with the state 
of men’s minds at present, and all the tendencies of the age ; remember 
that to accumulate wealth, to rival others in luxury and display, to ac- 
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quire at any price and by any means, is a part not of the manufacturer’s 
spirit, but of the spirit of the age, and especially of this country, and then 
see to what purposes must and will be applied that vast authority or 
command, which the existing superabundance of labour, brought about 
by mechanical inventions and the natural increase of population entrusts 
to those who have already the power of wealth. Were it not for this 
spirit acting through this power, should we see in our manufactories such 
squalid misery, such enfeebled frames, such overtasked exertions, such 
want of moral and religious culture, such recklessness, such vice, such 
infamy, such famine?” 

** Perhaps not,” answered Ned Hayward, “ but yet something is to be 

said for the manufacturers too. You see, my good sir, they have to com- 
pete with all Europe. They are, as it were, running a race, and they 
must win it, even if they break their horses’ wind.” 

“If they do that, they will lose it,” replied Beauchamp ; “ but yet I 
do not blame them. I believe the spirit of the times we live in. T hey 
only share it with other men; many of them are humane, kind, generous, 
just, who do as much good and as little evil as the iron baud of cir- 
cumstances will permit ; and were all to strive in the same manner, and 
to the same degree, that iron band would be broken, and all would be 
wiser, happier, bette r—ay, even wealthier than they are ; but, alas! the 
example of the good have little influence on the rest on the same level 
with themselves, “and the example of the bad, immense influence on every 
grade beneath them. The cupidity of the great mill-owner is imitated 
and exceeded by those below him. He robs the poor artizan of his 
labour, by allowing him as little out of the wealth his exertions earn as 
the supertluity of industry compels the artizan to take, and justifies him- 
self with the cold axiom, that he is not bound to pay more than other 
men; those below him rob the same defenceless being of a great part of 
those poor wages themselves by a more direct kind of plunder, and have 
their axiom too. One of the great problems of the day is this: what 
proportion of the profits ac cruing from the joint- operation of capital and 
labour is to be assigned to each of those two elements? And the day will 
come ere long, depend upon it, when that great problem must be solved 
—I trust not in bloody characters. At present, there is no check to 
secure a fair division; and so long as there is none, wealth will always 
take advantage of poverty, and the competition for mere food will induce 
necessity to “sabanit to avarice, till the burden becomes intolerable— 
and then r 

* What then?” asked Ned Hayward. 

** Nay, God forbid,” answered Beauchamp, “that the fears which will 
sometimes arise should ever be verified. A thousand unforeseen events 
may occur to waft away the dangers that seem to menace us ; but I cannot 
help thinking that in the meantime there are many duties neglected by 
those who have the power to interfere ; for surely, if any foresight be 
wisdom, any human providence a virtue, they are the foresight that 
perceives the future magnitude of evils yet in the bud, and the providence 
that applies a remedy i in time.” 

“ Very true,”” answered Ned Hayward; “things do look rather badly ; 
but I dare say all will get right at last. I have not thought of such 
things very deeply —not half so deeply as you have done, I know; but 
still T have been sorry to see, in many of our great towns, the people so 
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wretched-looking ; and sometimes I have thought that if better care 
were taken of them—I mean both in mind and body—our judges at 
the assizes would not have so much to do. Just as fevers spread through 
whole countries from a great congregation of sickly people, so crimes 
extend through a land from great congregations of vicious people. For 
my part, if, like our good friend Abon Hassan, I could but be caliph for 
a short time, I'd open out all the narrow streets, and drain all the foul 
lands, and cultivate all ignorant minds, and try to purify all the corrupt 
hearts by the only thing that can purify them. But I am not caliph; 
and if I were, the task is above me I fancy: but still, if it could be 
accomplished, even in part, I am quite sure that jurymen would 
dine earlier, lawyers have less todo, courts would rise at three 
o'clock, and the lord mayor and sheriffs eat their turtle more in 
peace. But talking of that, do you know I have been thinking all 


fe) 
this while how we could get some insight into this affair of the high- 


way robbery; for I am determined I will not let the matter sleep. High- 
way robberies are going quite out of fashion. I have not heard of one 
for these four months. Hounslow Heath is almost as safe as Berkeley- 
square, and Bagshot no more to be feared than Windsor Castle. It is a 
pity to let such things revive; and there is something about that old fel- 
low Wittingham which strikes me as odd. Another thing too was funny 
enough. Why should they pull the young lady out of the chaise? She 
could just as well have handed her purse and her trinkets out of the 
window !” 

“ That seemed strange to me also,” answered Beauchamp. ‘“ But 
how do you propose to proceed ?” 

“ Why, I think the best way will be to frighten the post-boy,”’ replied 
Ned Hayward. “ He’s in league with the rogues, whoever they are, 
depend upon it; and if he thinks his neck’s in a noose, he'll peach.” 

“That is not improbable,” said his companion ; “but we had better 
proceed cautiously, for if we frighten him into denying all knowledge of 
the parties, he will adhere to his story for mere consistency’s sake.” 

“ Oh, I'll manage him, I will manage him,” answered Ned Hayward, 
who had carried so many points in his lite by his dashing straightforward- 
ness, that he had very little doubt of his own powers. ‘“ Come along, and 
we will see. Let us saunter out into the yard, in a quiet careless way, 
as if we were sentimental and loved moonlight. We shall find him some- 
where rubbing down his horses, or drinking a pint on the bench.” 

The two gentlemen accordingly took their hats and issued forth, Ned 
Hayward leading the way first out into the street through a giass-door, 
and then round into the yard by an archway. This manceuvre was 
intended to elude the vigilant eyes of Mr. Groomber, and was so far 
successful that the landlord, being one of that small class of men who 
can take a hint, did not come out after them to offer his services, though 
he saw the whole proceeding, and while he was uncorking sherry, or 
portioning out tea, or making up a bill, kept one eye—generally the 
right—turned towards a window that looked in the direction of the 
stables. Before those stables the bright moon was laying out her silver 
carpeting, though, truth to say, she might have found a cleaner floor to 


spread it on; and there too paraded up and down our friends, Ned Hay- 
ward and Mr. Beauchamp, looking for the post-boy who had driven Mrs. 
Clifford and her daughter, but not perceiving him in any direction. 
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Ned Hayward began to suspect he had reckoned without his host. The 
man was not rubbing down his horses, he was not drinking a pint on the 
bench, he was not smoking a pipe at hei inn door. 

“ Well,” he said at length, “ I will look into all the stables to see after 
my horse. It is but right I should attend to his supper now I have had 
my own, and perhaps we may find what we are looking for on the road. 
Let us wait awhile, however, till that one-eyed ostler is passed, or he will 
tell us where the horse is, and spoil our manceuvre.” And, walking on, 
he pointed out to Beauchamp a peculiar spot upon the moon’s surface, 
and commented upon it with face upturned till the inconvenient ostler 
had gone by. 

At that moment, however, another figure appeared in the yard, which 
at once brought light into Ned Hayward’s mind. It was not a pretty 
figure, nor had it a pretty face belonging to it. The back was bowed 
and contorted in such a manner as to puzzle the tailor exceedingly to fit 
it with a fustian jacket when it required a new one, which luckily was 
not often; the a were thin, and more like a bird's than a human 
being’s, and though the skull was large and not badly shaped, the 
features that appe ared below the tall forehead seemed all to be squeeze “d 
together, so as to acquire a rat-like expression, not uncommon in the 
deformed. The head, which was bare, was thatched with thin yellow 
hair, but the eyes were black and clear, and the teeth large and white, 
the garments which this poor creature wore, were those ‘of an inferior 
servant of an inn; and his peculiar function seemed to be denoted by a 
tankard of beer, which he carried in his hand from the door of the tap 
towards the stables. 

“ He is carrying our friend his drink,” said Ned Hayward, in a whisper 
to Beauchamp, “let us watch where the little pot-boy goes in, and I'll 
take seven to one we find the man we want.” 

The pot-boy gave a shrewd glance at the two gentlemen as he passed 
them, but hurried on towards one of the doors far down the yard, which 
when it was opened displayed a light within; and as soon as he had depo- 
sited his tankard and returned, hens who had watched him followed his 
course and threw back the same door without ceremony. There before 
them, seated on a bench at a deal-table, was the post-boy of whom they 
were in search. They had both marked him well by the evening light, 
and there could be no doubt of his identity, though by this time he had 
got his hat and jacket off, and was sitting with a mane-comb on one 
hand and a currycomb on the other, and the tankard of beer between 
them. He was a dull, unpleasant, black-bearded sort of fellow of fifty- 
five or six, with a peculiarly cunning gray eye, and a peculiarly resolute 
slow mouth, and as soon as Ned Hi: ryward beheld the expression by the 
light of a tallow-candle in a high state of perspiration, he muttered “We 
shall not make much of this specimen.” 

Nevertheless, he went on in his usual careless tone addressing the lord 
of the posting-saddle, and saying, “Good night, my man; I want you to 
tell me where I can find a gentleman I wish to see here abouts.” 

The post-boy had risen, and pulled the lock of short black and white 
hair upon his forehead, but without looking a bit more communicative 
than at first, and he merely answered, “If I knows where he lives, sir. 
What's his name ?” 


“Why that’s another matter,” replied Ned Hayward; “perhaps he 
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may not much like his name mentioned; but I can tell you what people 
call him sometimes. He goes by the name of Wolf occasionally.” 

The slightest possible twinkle of intelligence came into the man’s eyes 
for a moment, and then went out again, just as when clouds are driving 
over the sky at night we sometimes see something sparkle for an instant, 
and then disappear from the heavens, so faint while it is present, and so 
soon gone, that we cannot tell whether it be a star or not.” 

“Can’t say I ever heard of such a gemman here, sir,”’ replied the 
post-boy. ‘* There’s Jimmy Lamb, sir, the mutton- -pieman, but that’s 
the nearest name to Wolf we have in these parts.” 

“Why, my good friend, you saw him this very night,” said Mr. 
Beauchamp, “ when the chaise was stopped that you were driving. He 
was one of the principals in that affair.” 

* Likely, sir,” answered the other, “ but they were all strangers to me 
—never set eyes on one ‘on ’em afore. But if you knows ‘em, you'll soon 
catch em; and that will be a good job, for it is very unpleasant to be kept 
a waiting so. It's as bad as a ’pike.” 

“ve a notion,” said Ned Heyward, “ that you can find out my man 
for me if you like; and if you do, you may earn a crown; but if you do 
not you may get into trouble, for conce: aling felons renders you what i is 

called an accessory, and that is a capital crime. You know the law, sir,” 
he continued, turning to Beauchamp, and speaking in an authoritative 
tone, “and if I am not mistaken, this comes under the statute of limita- 
tions as a clear case of misprision, which under the old law was merely 
burning in the hand and transportation for life, but is now hanging 
matter. You had better think over the business, my man, and let me 
have an immediate answer with due deliberation, for you are not a person 
I should think to put } your head in a halter, tnd if you were, I should 
not advise you to do so in this case.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the post-boy, “I won’t; but I don’t know the 
gemmen as showed themselves such rum customers, nor him either as you 
are a axing arter.” 

“Itis in vain, I fear,” said Beauchamp to his companion in a very 
low voice, as their respondent made this very definite answer, “ the 
magistrates may perhaps obtain some further information from him when 
he finds that the matter is serious, but we shall not.” 

The post-boy caught a few of the words apparently, and perhaps it 
was intended that he should do so, but they were without effect; and 
when at length they walked away bafHled, he twisted the eyelids into 

a sort of wreath round his left eye, observing with his tongue in his 
chu “ Ay, ay, my covies, no go!” 

Ned Hayward opened the door somewhat suddenly, and as he went 
out, he almost tumbled over the little humpbacked_pot-boy. Now 
whether the young gentleman—his years might be nineteen or twenty, 
though his stature was that of a child of eight—came thither to replenish 
the tankard he had previously brought, or ‘whether he affected the moon- 
light, or was fond of conversation in which he did not take a part, Ned 
Hay ward could not at the moment divine; but before he and Beau- 
champ had taken a dozen steps up the yard, Hayward felt a gentle pull 
at his coat-tail. 

* What is it, my lad?” he said, looking down upon the pot-boy, and 
at the same time stooping his head as if with a full impression that his 
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ears at their actual height could hear nothing that proceeded from a point 
so much below as the ‘deformed youth’s mouth. 

Instantly a small high- pitched but very musical voice replied, “T’II 
come for your boots early to-morrow, sir, and tell you all about it.” 

‘Can’t you tell me now?” asked the young gentleman, “ I am going 
into the stable to see my horse, and you can say your say there, my 
wer 

“I daren't,” answered the pot-boy, “ there's Tim the Ostler, and Jack 
Millman’s groom, and Long Billy, the Taunton post- boy, all about. [’ll 
come to-morrow and fetch your boots.” 

At the same moment the landlord's voice exclaiming in sharp tones, 
* Dicky! Dicky Lamb!—what the devil are you so long about?” was 
heard, and the pot- -boy ran off as fast as his long thin legs would carry 
him. 

“Well this affair promises some amusement,” said Ned Hayward, 
when they had again reached the little parlour, which in his good- - 
moured easy way he now looked upon as common to them both. “ U 
my word I am obliged to these highwaymen, or whatever the te a 
may be, for giving me something ‘feck to think of. Although at good 
Sir John Slingsby’ s I shall heave fishing enough, I dare say, yet one 
cannot fish all day and every day, and sometimes one gets desperately 
bored in an old country- -house, unles 8 fate strikes out something not quite 
in the common w ay to occupy one.’ 

“Did you ever try falling in love?” asked Beauchamp, with a quiet 
smile, as he glanced his eyes over the fine form and handsome features 
of his companion, “it is an excellent pastime, I am told.”’ 

* No!” answered Ned Hayward quickly ar 1d straightforwardly ; “I 
never did, and never shall. 1 am too poor, Mr. Beauchamp, to marry in 
my own class of society, and maintain my wife in the state which that 
elass implies. I am too honest to make love without intending to marry; 
too wise I trust to fall in love where nothing could be the result but un- 
happiness to myself if not to another also.” ‘He spake these few sentences 
very seriously; but then, resuming at once his gay rattling manner, he 
went on: “ Oh, I have drilled myself capitally, I assure you. At twenty 
I was like a raw recruit, bungling at every step ; found myself saying 
all manner of sweet things to every pretty face | met; felt my heart 
beating whenever, under the pretty face, I thought I discovered some- 
thing that would last longer. But I saw so much of love in a cottage 
and its results, that, after calculating well what a woman brought up in 
good society would have to sacrifice "whe married a man with 6000. a 
year, I voted it unfair to ask her, and made up my mind to my conduct. 
As soon as ever I find that I wish to dance with any dear girl twice in a 
night, and fall into reveries when I think of her, and feel a sort of warm 
blood at my fingers’ ends when my hand touches hers, I am off like a hair- 
trigger, for if a man is bound to act with honour to other men, who can 
make him if he does not willingly, he is ten times more strongly bound 
to do so towards women, whe can neither defend nor avenge them- 
selves.” 

With a sudden impulse Beauchamp held out his hand to him, and 
shook his heartily, and that grasp seemed to say, “I know you now to 
the heart. We are friends.” 

Ned Hayward was a little surprised at this enthusiastic burst of Mr. 
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Beauchamp for he had set him down for what is generally called a ve 
gentlemanlike person, which means, in the common parlance of the world, 
a man who has either used up every thing like warm feeling, or has never 
possessed it, and who, not being troubled with any emotions, suffers 
polite manners and conventional habits to rule him in and out. With his 
usual rapid way of jumping at conclusions—which he often found very 
convenient, though to say the truth he sometimes jumped over the right 
ones—he said to himself at once, “ Well, this is really a good fellow, I 
do believe, and a man of some heart and soul.” 

But though Beauchamp’s warm shake of the hand had led him to this 
conviction, and he thought he began to understand him, yet Ned Hay- 
ward was a little curious as to a question which his new friend had asked 
him some time before. He had answered it, it is true, by telling him 
that he took care not to fall in love ; but he fancied that Mr. Beauchamp 
had inquired in a peculiar tone, and that he must have had some meaning 
more than the words implied, taken in their simple and straightforward 
application. 

“Come now, tell me, Beauchamp,” he said, after just five seconds consi- 
deration, ‘‘ what made you ask if I had ever tried falling in love by way of 
amusement? Did you ever hear any story of my being guilty of such 
practices ? If you have it was no true one—at least for six or seven years 
past.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Beauchamp laughing, “I have had no means of 
learning your secret history. I only inquired because, if you have never 
tried that pleasant amusement, you will soon have a capital opportunity. 
Sir John Slingsby’s daughter is one of the loveliest girls I ever saw.” 

“What, old Jack with a daughter!” exclaimed Ned Hayward, and 
then added after a moment’s thought, ‘ By the way, so he had. I re- 
member her coming to see him when we were at Winchester. He was 
separated from her mother, who was a saint, I recollect. Nobody could 
accuse old Jack of that himself, and his daughter used to come and see 
him at times. A pretty little girl she was ; I think five or six years old. 
Let me see, she must be about sixteen or seventeen now ; for that is just 
ten years ago, when I was an ensign.” 

“She is more than that,” answered Beauchamp, “ by two or three years; 
and either it must be longer since you saw her, or—” 

“Oh, no, it is just ten years ago,” cried Mr. Hayward; “ ten years 
next month, for I was then seventeen myself.” 

“Well, then, she must have been older than you thought,” replied his 
companion. 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Hayward. “I never could tell girl’s ages, 
especially when they are children. But there is no fear of my falling in 
love with her, if she is what you tell me. I never fell in love with a 
beautiful woman in my life—I1 don’t like them; they are always either 
pert, or conceited, or vain, or haughty, or foolish. Sooner or later they 
are sure to find some ass to tell them how beautiful they are, and then 
they think that is quite sufficient for all the purposes of life.” 

* Perhaps because they are first impressed with a wrong notion of the 
purposes of life,” answered Beauchamp; “ but yet I never heard of aman 
before who objected to a woman because she was pretty.” 

‘“‘ No, no,” answered Ned Hayward, “that is a very different thing. 
I did not say pretty. Iam very fond of what is pretty. Oh! the very 
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word is delightful. It gives one such a nice, good-humoured, comfort- 
able idea: it is full of health, and youth, and good spirits, and light- 
heartedness—the word seems to smile and speak content; and when it 
is the expression that is spoken of, and not the mere features, it is very 
charming indeed. But a beautiful woman is a very different thing. | 
would as soon marry the Venus de Medicis, pedestal and all, as w hat j is 
usually called a beautiful woman. But now let us talk of this other 
oftair. I wonder what will come of my mysterious post- boy.” 

“ Why, I doubt not you will obtain some information regarding the 
gentleman calling himself W olf,” replied Beauchamp ; “ but if you do, 
how do you inte nd to proceed ?” 

“ Hunt him down as I would a wolf,” answered Ned Hayward. 

‘ Then pray let me share the sport,” rejomed Beauchamp. 

“ and certainly, certainly,” said Ned Hay ward ; “Tl give the view 
halloo as soon as I have found him; and so now, good night, for I am 
somewhat sleepy.” 

“ Good night, good night!’ answered Beauchamp; and Ned Hay- 
ward rang for a hed candle, a boot-jack, a pair of slippers, and sundr 
other things that he wanted, which were brought instantly, and with 
great good. will. Had he asked for a night-cap it would have been 
provided with the same alacrity; for those were days in which night-caps 
were furnished by every host to every guest ; though now (alas! for the 
good old times) no landlord ever thinks that a “guest will stay long 
enough in his house to make it worth while to attend to his head-gear. 
But Ned Hay ward needed no night-cap, for he never wore one, and 
therefore his demands did not at all overtax his host's stock. 





THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY AT 
WINCHESTER. 


THE once regal and metropolitan city of Winchester, the Necropolis of 
most of the Kings of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, the city of sainted 
bishops and of mitred abbots, charged with the unenviable reputation of 
the Doomsday Book, and the first corporation to which a free charter 
was granted, succeeded to archiepiscopal Canterbury, as the meeting 
place of the British Archzologists ; and the memory of the historical and 
artistic importance of this most ancient and pious city has been revived, 
and its monumental and traditionary treasures have been explored by the 
same body of learned inquirers, w sho last year trod so harmoniously in the 
footsteps of the “gentil knights” and “ yonge squiers” to the | oa aed 
shrine of Thomas A Becket. 

As a result of this meeting, the industry of the best antiquarians of 
Great Britain, has not left an object in the “ white” or “walled” city 
(valued not merely for its seniority) unobserved or uncommented upon. 
Monuments of aboriginal, Roman, Saxon, Norman, or early English 
times, were each in suecession, the subject of devoted and enlightened 
attention. Not a structure of merit but was treated according to its 
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deserts, and from the heights of the downs to the depths of the river,* 
explorations were carried on till nothing old was left for those who shall 
follow despondingly and miserably in the wake, except a few words, 
which well stricken in years, may yet be used at parting in the service of 
spite and detraction, a by-gone stage-coach or two, “horse lean as a 
rake” for the journey, the very venerable dean and chapter to receive 
them, the refuse of the barrows and the guano of the cathedral for their 
inspection, and for their entertainment, such fish and eggs as were too 
ancient even for archxologists; so that there will remain to these lagging 
and crippled antiquaries, only the satisfaction of repeating what Samuel 
Butler puts into the mouths of their predecessors of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to the dust and worms, “you are my father,” and to rottenness, 
‘thou art my mother,” nor will the want of a little dust, “pulveris 
exigui prope littus,” prevent their admission to the Elysian fields of the 
Venta Belgarum. 

The noble president of the British Archxological Association, Lord 
Albert Conyngham, as eminent for his social qualities, as he is distin- 
guished by his learning and good taste, feelingly remarked in his open- 
ing address on the occasion of this the second anniversary of the associa- 
tion, that 

“ It might be thought by some that he was wrong in retaining the presidency 
of the society, after several had seceded from it, and it might be said that it 
arose from a feeling of pride on his part; but he could assure them that in so 
doing he was actuated solely by a wish to keep together a body of gentlemen 
who are zealously devoted to scientific pursuits, and desirous of carrying them 
out with the fullest effect. All party feeling ought to disappear before the 
archeologist, and his object ought to be to show the empty vanity of all 
human power—he ought to exclaim with the preacher, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity.’ How literally true in this respect were the words of the poet— 

Ambition sigh’d: she found it vain to trust 

The faithless column and the crumbling bust; 

Huge moles, whose shadow, stretch’d from shore to shore, 

Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more.” 
To which the noble lord might also have added, the further sentiments of 
the preacher; “ Again, I considered all travail, and every right work, 
that for this a man is envied of his neighbour. This is also vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” 

Mr. Pettigrew in an admirable address explanatory of the origin, 
history and objects of the association also adverted to the existing schism, 
in a tone of great good sense and feeling; but we must confine ourselves 
to the more practical labours of the association. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the southern parts of Great Britain— 
Celtic Gauls and Belgaw—lived in a state of almost primitive simplicity. 
Invited by the fertile pastures and clear waters of the valley of the 
Itchin, they erected their long cabins of mud covered with reeds and 
overspread by boughs of the native forest, amidst forests teeming with 
game, and overlooked by open downs which were the chosen places for 
their sepultures and sacred enclosures ; and thus arose the first nucleus of 
Caer Gwent, afterwards Caer Bolg. 

Although the ancient Britons were in the habit of surrounding their 
cities by a rampart and a ditch, except where a river afforded them sufti- 
cient protection, it did not appear that any remains of these early times 





* The researches here were not quite so successful as elsewhere. 
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could be traced, unless the earth fortifications on the acclivities and south- 
ern base of St. Catherine’s hill, can be looked upon as belonging ori- 
ginally to this epoch ; and which from their general aspect and character, 
the importance of their situation to the aborigines, and from the sanctity 
of the downs of which that hill constitutes a part, we are inclined to 
consider was the case ; before the same hill became the seat of the Castrum 
Estivum, or summer encampment of the Romans; as it was afterwards 
the site of a Christian chapel, upon the decay of which, the ever enduring 
sanctity of the place, caused popular superstition to crown its heights 
with a solemn grove of beech-trees. 

These downs, however, so inviting to Pagans from their ever open 
aspect to the God of Light, presented nothing to the archzeologists but 
the most simple forms of sepulchral monuments, tumuli, or barrows. 
The Logan or Tolmen, mis-shapen blocks of heath-stone, which appear 
to have served at once for monumental, and for augurial and judicial 
purposes; and the Cromlech, still considered by many antiquaries as not 
merely sepulchral, but as fragments of the mysterious and dreadful sacri- 
ficial circles, with their enclosed unhewn altar stones, are not met with 
in this neighbourhood. 

Nor was an examination of the barrows themselves attended by the 
discovery of any relics except mortuary remains, and a few fragments of 
pottery, to illustrate the habits and manners, or to attest what was the 
state of arts among the Armorican or Belgic Britons; a result the less 
to be wondered at, as the able historian of Winchester, Dr. Milner, had 
expressly stated long ago, that the generality of the barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, in consequence of the former populousness of the 
country, and the cultivation of most of the downs, have been disturbed 
at one time or the other, as the writer says he has invariably discovered 
to be the case. : 

The opening of the great mound in the centre of the splendid British 
fort here alluded to, which is surrounded by a fosse and double 
vallum, and which from a rough examination would appear to be pre- 
cisely a geographical mile in cireumference, disclosed, as was antici- 
pated the ruins of what Leland,* describes as “a very fair chapelle of 
St. Catarina,” and of which there were many in the south of England 
occupying similar situations, from the tradition that St. Catherine was 
buried on Mount Sinai. But it was thought that some minute object 
might have escaped the ravages of time, and a bone pin, of Belgic, or 
remotest British manufacture, a fragment of pottery of the same era, 
and the mandible of a bird of the hawk species were exhumed. 

The most curious discoveries in barrow digging were however 
effected in Derbyshire, where the remains of a British princess, by 
whose side was a work-box of elegant workmanship, containing ring, 
scissors, thimble, &c.; the remains of a hunter surrounded by antlers of 
deer ; and another skeleton, accompanied by that of a dog, probably his 
faithful companion, immolated at the Briton’s burial, were found, but 
the rest in death of two united in life, could not check the inveterate 
barrow-diggers. The frequently too thoughtless disturbance of the 
dead, which at the best can only be justified by the objects to be ob- 
tained, suggested to an archeological poet, Mr. Martin F. Tupper, some 





* Itin., vol. ii., p. 102. 
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pleasing stanzas, which were read with great effect by their amiable 
author at the president's soirée. 

That strange innovation upon Roman roads,—the railway—took a 
large portion of the association to Clausentum, the Roman Southampton, 
situated upon a neck of land projecting into the river Itchen, and 
now occupied by Bittern Manor-house, to the hospitalities of which 
the members were made most freely welcome. The position chosen by 
the Romans for this defence of the river’s entrance is highly character- 
istic. The vestiges of a fosse dividing the point whereon the cas- 
tellum or citadel stood, from the main land and a part of a vallum, which 
in its original state must have been of great magnitude, were still trace- 
able. Several altars, stones with inscriptions,* and fragments of Roman 
bricks were scattered about the garden (among which were also several 
of much more recent date), and in the manor-house a long series of Ro- 
man coins are preserved which have been dug up at different times at 
the same place. 

The remains of Roman times at Winchester were few in number. 
On the arrival of the Saxons, the walls and gates were beaten down, the 
streets were blocked up with the ruins of fallen buildings, the cathedral 
was converted into a heathen temple, the altars were besmeared with the 
blood of holy men, and Cedric was crowned King of the Saxons in the 
temple of Thor, whilom, Cathedral of the Belgzean Christians. 

The British Archzological Association may claim some credit for hav- 
ing most industriously examined into the important question in church 
antiquities, as to whether or not there are any remains of the old Saxon 
cathedral in the present edifice. Mr. E, Cresy, the well-known architect, 
undertook the task of tracing this great structure through its various 
stages both by illustrated and local lectures. Passing over the roof of 
the side aisle, this courteous and intelligent gentleman pointed out the 
enormous flying buttresses which are sustained inwardly by ancient 
Saxon circular columns, and which abut against the capitals of the cen- 
tral columns of the nave, themselves supposed by some to be the actual 
pillars erected either by St. Ethelwold or Bishop Walkelin, ingeniously in- 
closed in a clustered gothic casement. Proceeding to the south tran- 
sept, the evidences derived from the crippled state of the side walls—the 
columns, capitals, arches (passing into the horse-shoe shape) and windows 
—together with the rude masonry, compared with the vastly superior and 
undisputed work of Walkelin, more particularly in the tower and part of 
the adjoining transepts,—satisfactorily proved to all present that when the 
massive Saxon tower erected by St. Ethelwold fell down, Walkelin, in- 
stead of erecting the whole of the nave, tower, and transepts, as argued 
by Milner, Britton, and others, simply erected the present tower, and 
those portions of the transepts which had been destroyed by the falling 
ot the Saxon tower. 

The approach to the cathedral itself by a shady avenue opening obliquely 
upon the west front, with its noble window, its buttresses and pinnacled 
turrets, and the canopied statue of Wickham crowning its pointed termina- 
tion, has a most imposing effect ; but on entering at the western door the 
most magnificent spectacle that can be conceived is presented to the be- 


* Among which was one to the usurper Tetricus. 
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holder. This is owing simply to the removal by Charles I. of the organ to 
the side of the choir, a disposition ably vindicated in a paper communicated 
by Mr. Ashpitel ; and which allows of the whole vista from the west to the 

east end, embracing the long flight of lofty and ample pillars, the gorgeous 
richness of the distant sere en, choir, and chapels, grouped together like a 
casket of jewellery, and unburde ned by the splendid groining of the vault 
overhead, to be brought at once before the eye. 

The associated and musing antiquaries paced the solemn precincts to 
scrutinise slowly and reverentially their multitudinous beauties ; and un- 
deterred by the moody countenances of the officiating clergy, among 
whom it had been industriously circulated that they belonged to the 
Evangelical party, while the Asiono-Athenwo Archzologists were Pusey- 
ites; the puement and body of the association attended divine service and 
listened in rapt devotion to the full-voiced choir and pealing organ. 

King Arthur’s round table has ever formed an important feature in the 
antiquities of Winchester. 

And so great Arthur’s seat, old Winchester prefers, 
Whose old round table yet she vaunteth to be hers! 
said old Michael Drayton, at the latter end of the sixteenth century, and 
stimulated by a knowledge of this fact, the association repaired one fine 
morning to the county hall to hold a meeting beneath, and not at, the 
festive board. Upon which oceasion was read an amusing account, by Mr. 
A. J. Kempe, of round tables in general, and King Arthur’s in par- 
ticular, in connexion with the institution of the order of knighthood, and 
the origin of the order of the garter, but no light was thrown upon the age 
of the table, which Dr. Milner attributes to Stephen's boisterous times. 

Dr. Milner has remarked that the invention of the round table, with 
the other ceremonies of chivalry, are of a later date by many centuries 
than the age of Arthur, but Mr. Kempe corrected this statement, by 
showing that Athenzeus, a writer of the second century, expressly tells us 
that the Gauls feasted at round tables, the shield bearers standing behind 
them with their shields. 

The white and green colours of the compartments of this great oaken 
able, which is seventy feet in circumference, and the white and red roses 
in the centre, satisfied all present of the Tudor origin of the painting, but 
the opinion of most present, including Sir W. Bethan, Mr. Roach Smith, 
and Mr. Planché, was, from the form of the crown, that the epoch was 
rather of Henry VII., than as is generally supposed of Henry VIII. In 
answer toa question put by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, however, as to 
when it had been last painted, a resident at Winchester, Mr. Moody, 
stated about sixty years ago! 

The local explorations of the association were a great relief to the 
paper and memoir reading, and had besides a more immediate and prac- 


tical interest. Among the first of these was the hospital and abbey of 


Saint Cross, a remarkable edifice, situated in the valley of the Itchin, 
where its waters are divided into innumerable clear rills, which meander 
through green pastures, and groves of aged trees; combining with the 
edifice itself to produce a scene full of old English beauty. Entering 
through a spacious gateway, the antiquaries found themselves in a per- 
fectly well kept and spacious quadrangle, the refectory and neat uniform 
buildings of the hospital on the one side, while on the “other, the cloisters 
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or ambulatory, stretched out to the venerable church, which advanced 
into the open space just sufficient to leave room for the sylvan and pas- 
toral scenery of the adjacent meadows to be seen beyond, and to form 
a most pleasing back ground. 

Cruciform, and supported by ponderous circular pillars, the church 
contains a Saxon triple arch, a curious old font and piscina, and some 
brasses of which copies were taken. But its most interesting points are 
the intersecting circular arches, and other illustrations of the Norman 
style verging into e: urly English, and from which Milner enthusiastically 
remarked. that the spire of Salisbury was itself an emanation. 

Among the perversions of the purposes of this charity it is surely one, 
that the present incumbent (and all the inhabitants of Saint Cross attend 
this as the parish church without fees for seats), who has toiled at his 
labours of piety for thirty-four years, receives only 80/. a year, out of 
which he pays 8/. per annum, for the use of the old hospital garden. 

Among the other venerable edifices in and around Winchester, were 
the remains of the Newan Ministre, afterwards called Hyde Abbey, 
more celebrated for the wars of its abbots and monks against the bishops 
and priests of the cathedral, than for its piety, or Christian forbearance 
and humility. It is now, ower er, an emblem of the weakness of earthly 
pride, the county Bridewell stands where Alfred is supposed to have been 
buried; and only a few walls and arches remain to attest the site of the 
once stately abode of a belligerent clergy. Some explorations were car- 
ried on in a neighbouring garden with a view to opening what was sup- 
posed to be a subterranean passage, but the purposes of this covered 
archway, were found to be such as antiquaries have seldom troubled 
themselves to inv estigate closely, except in the case of the greatest of its 
kind, in the “ eternal city” —the Cloaca Maxima. 

The “Castelle or pallace well tourid,” and called Wolvesey from a 
tribute of wolves’ heads once received there, was a perfect gem of its 
kind. Its walls of enormous thickness and arches of solid massive ma- 
sonry, were almost buried beneath the most luxuriant canopy of ever- 
greens and flowering creepers. Besides the old Roman and Saxon foun- 
dations to interest “the antiquary, the more modern pellet ornament, 
triangular fret capitals and cornices, and corbel busts were admired for the 
beauty of their execution. 

Adjoining these picturesque ruins is the palace erected when bishops 
were less baronial in their authority, and more Christian-like in their 
tastes and habits, and which continued to be the home of the prelates, 
till temporal pride found an outlet by another quarter. Till within a 
few years, this was the most perfect “and elegant building in the city. 
The late bishop, however, took down the whole of the elegant front 
standing east and west, reserv ing only certain offices at the west end of 
it; and the palace having been, it is said, rendered unworthy of the dig- 
nity of a prelate, Winchester has never since been honoured by the re- 
sidence of its bishop. 

While the ancient Britons defended Winchester to the south, the Ro- 
mans encompassed the city with walls, and its early bishops erected 
castles close by the cathedral—the Normans built their citadels on the 
heights to the westward of the city. The history of the Norman castles 
of ‘Winchester ; is, however, one of violence and woe, and many princes 
and nobles were confined in its dungeons, or executed before its gates. 
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Ultimately levelled by the parliamentary army, Charles II. fixed upon 
the site for the erection of a royal mansion, which, after being a prison 
and a house of refuge, is now a barrack. Little remains of the Norman 
edifice, save the chapel, which is converted into a county hall, and the 
west-gate a massive square tower, over a spacious gateway, crowned on 
one side with machicolations. 

St. Mary’s college, the parent of Eton and the model of beta re 
is chiefly remarkable for its elegant chapel, which possesses lofty and 
gracefully mullioned a s, filled with rich stained glass. " ie its not 
over “studious cloisters,” to judge by the number of names which are 
carved on the shafts of * yf oa -pointed arches, and many of which, 
notwithstanding the proverb, “ xomina stultorum semper parietibus 
herent,” belong to the illustrious of the country. John Fromonde’s 
chapel is pre ttily situated in the centre of these cloisters, and contains 
many bibliothecal curiosities, while the renowned William of W ykeham is 
met with everywhere, in stone over the gatew ay, in brass over the 
school, and in heraldic re presentations on the groinmg of the tower. 

The school and refectory contains some curious remains of barbarous 
times. A scourge reposes upon the fixed benches in the one, and wooden 
platters adorn the table in the other. An inscription of exceeding length, 
justly denominated Tabula legum Pedagogicarum, addresses the youth- 
ful understanding from one side, while on the other a kind of painted 
moral rebus holds forth the mitre and crozier as the highest attainable 
object of ambition, and imparts the lesson that episcopal honour and 
wealth are superior even to virtue and happiness. It only wants a motto, 
and we can furnish it with one at once appropriate and classical. 
“ Querenda pecunia primum, virtus post nummos.’ 

If we have found it difficult to put within a small space, even frag- 
mentary notions of what was seen and done at Winchester, what shall 
we do with Southampton, the subject of papers by Messrs. Wright, Saull, 
Gillum, Haigh, and Black; and the object of the association’s visit ? 

It is not wise, acribus initiis, incurioso fine, to be alert in the be- 
ginning and negligent in the end, but truth to say, a modern regatta 
seduced us from the company of Ascupart and Sir Bevis, to wander on 
the beach where Canute moralized. ‘This was not, however, till after 
visiting that splendid wreck of the art and good taste of the monks of 
old—the Cistercian Abbey of Nettley. Here no excitement of the mo- 
ment came to mar the solemn thoughts suggested by so holy, so tranquil, 
and so beautiful a spot. It was indeed impossible, on seeing the members 
of the Archzological Association sauntering amid these melancholy 
ruins, and observing how different the feelings of such persons were to 
those of usual sight-seeking tourists, not to feel a real satisfaction in 
being one of a company, whose educated feelings and cultivated sensi- 
bilities, enabled them while they so fully appreciated the beautiful in na- 
ture and art, to combine with it that proper sense of the hallowed cha- 
racter of the place, which is derived from a true and enlightened piety. 

There were present at the congress, amongst others, the president, 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Sir Francis Myers, Sir W. Betham, Messrs. 
Pettigrew, Hersietn Ainsworth, Wright, Halliwell, Isaacson, Arden, 
Planche, Tupper, Rolfe, Lee, Rosser, Jackson, Waller, Artis, &e. &e. 
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THE OPERA. 
OUR TESTIMONIAL TO MR. LUMLEY. 


THE season having now closed, we proceed to a summary of — 

How is this? W hy we find that in our last number but one, we wrote 
an entire summary of the season up to the date thereof, and that in our 
last number we talked a deai about the pas de quatre, and that not a 
single event has happened since. 

Shall we play a trick upon our readers, and, trusting to their short 
memories, print our former articles all over again ? No, gentle readers, 
we have a conscience, and what is more, we have a little vanity, which 
leads us to believe we made some tiny impression, and that we cannot 
be sufficiently obliterated from your memories to answer our purpose. 

“ Well then,” suggests some stout, burly, plain, matter-of-fact man of 
business, “if you have nothing to say about the Opera, cut the matter 
short, and have no article about it at all.” 

We will answer our kind adviser by a short tale—an old one to be sure, 
but the use to which we put if is new. 

Once upon a time there lived a parish- -clerk, who kept a register not 
only of all the births, deaths, and marriages, but of the circumstances 
which led to : any of these results. A parishioner having been killed by a 
cow, a special class was created for that particular description of death, and 
the item appeared in the register: “ Killed bya cow....one.” Next 
year unfortunately —fortunately, of course, we mean—no one met his 
death by such an accident. The clerk, however, with the true Linnwan 
spirit, stuck to his classification, and gravely wrote down, “ Killed by a 
cow....none.” 

We are like this clerk. Having once begun our series of Opera 
articles, we conceive it is our bounden duty to go on with them, as long 
as there is a month in which Her Majesty’s Theatre opens its portals to 
the fashionable world. Yes, we must have our head, ‘“ Opera,” even if 
we get no further than “ Opera—nothing.” 

We very much wish we were John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, not 
because he had many a merry adventure in his time; not because he 

was a friend of the Merry Monarch’s; not because Etherege called him 
Dorimant, and exhibited him in a nen as a perfect specimen of a per- 
fect gentleman ; still less because every farce-writer feels he has a mght 
to drag him upon the stage, and make him the safety-valve for his 
own indifferent wit. No! but we wish we were John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, simply because he wrote a poem “On Nothing,” and thereby 
displayed a talent which would be highly serviceable to us on the present 
occasion. 

Stay !—we have it—we have it. The darkness of the obscure inane 
rolls itself away into dusky folds, and something shines bright and glim- 
mering upon our eyes. A group of brilliant forms are before us im- 
movable, though the light that glances upon them almost seems to give 
them motion. We approach them—we touch them—they are inanimate 
—they are formed of precious metal. 

And now does a noble band, with coronetted brows, advance towards 
the glittering group, and gracefully raise it from the ground. A sound 
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of acclamation arises as it is borne along. - Whither will they take it ? 
An elegantly furnished recess appears, with crimson curtains in front, 
and a stately figure is seen therein. To him does the procession ad- 
vance. 

Why, what have we been talking about? We are afraid that we have 
been unpolite enough to drop aslee »p while addressing our readers, and 
that our hand, with an instinct that none but authors’ hands can know, 
has been dotting down the dream that sported on our brain. 

But we have a shrewd suspicion that our dream means something, and 
we say so at the risk of being charged with superstition. There was a 
certain odd sort of connexion between that sparkling group, that old 
Hepheestus might have turned out of hand, and the pas de quatre, about 
which we have thought, sleeping and waking, ever since the 12th of 
July. 

A knock at the door! Our morning paper! We see—we see. The 
noblemen and gentlemen subscribers to Her Majesty’s Theatre have re- 
solved to present Mr. Lumley with a piece of plate, to testify their sense 
of the ability, liberality, and judgment which have distinguished his ma- 
nagement. There is also a rumour that the piece of plate will represent 
the celebrated pas de quatre. 

The mystery is solved. Our dream is interpreted without the aid of 
our dream-book. The morning journal that makes an intellectual re- 
past of our eggs and coffee, is the C2dipus that answers the riddle. 
Shining silver group—procession with coronets—exactly! Recess with 
crimson curtains—manager’s box, of course ! 

We have only one short observation to make on the subject. The 
dream be ours—the reality no one more fully deserves than Mr. Lumley. 


THE THEATRES. 
MR. AND MRS. KEELEY—MRS, WARNER AND MR. PHELPS. 


A comicat farce at the Lyceum called the “Governor’s Wife” is the 
only dramatic novelty worth recording. Who can play a good-natured 
plebeian lass, with a head overflowing with mischief, a heart over-run- 
ning with good-humour, and a tongue moving briskly with tropes, such as 
Chesterfield would not commend, so well as Mrs. “Keeley ? Who like 
Keeley can combine pomp with pusillanimity—swagger and shrink,— 

can depict a will that swells into haughty defiance, “and then suddenly 
stops short and fails of its purpose—like Mr. Keeley ?—Assuredly no 
one, and this piece, which represents a sham governor of a colony and a 
make-believe fine lady, each enamoured of the other, shows both off to the 
best advantage. 

The theatres have adopted the fashion of keeping open all the year 
round, and we are in expectation of several new productions. A drama 
at the Apetrut, and another at the Lyceum, will probably have been 
seen by the: time this notice goes to press. SADLER’s WELLS, too, pro- 
mises to give us Massinger’s “ Fatal Dowry.’”’ Mrs. Warner and Phelps 

ursue their vocation in the north ereditably and conscientiously, and 
although SApLER’s We ts has long been in literary oblivion, the per- 
formances there now fully deserve a place in the chronicle of dramatic 
events, 
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LITERATURE. 
NARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO BOKHARA.* 


WHATEVER may be his eccentricities, there can be no doubt as to Dr. 
Wolff's talent, enthusiasm, and piety, and the narrative of his mission 
through the ‘Armenian snows to the court of the redoubtable Amir of 
Bokhara will be universally read, and will earn for him a high and 
merited reputation. In addition to what refers to this particular mission 
—the climax of his adventures—the work also contains a brief account of 
the doctor’s extraordinary career, which imparts to it a very remarkable 
interest. 

The doctor’s account of his residence at Bokhara, leaves scarcely a 
doubt as to the fate of the unfortunate British envoys ; the only open 
question appears to be a little discrepancy between his report, as last 
obtained from Kuli Khan, and that given to Colonel Sheil, as to the 
period of their assassination ; with regard to the amir’s band playing the 
national air, he notices it almost without a comment; it certainly appears 
indicative of the existence there yet of English or Indian prisoners. 

“ Should England,” says the doctor, after discussing the modes of punishing 
the amir, “ not take any further notice of the atrocious murder committed by 
the amir, at the instigation of the Nayib Abdul Samut Khan, our country will 
Jose all moral influence it now possesses in these countries; and Khiva and 
Khokand, where such a crime has not yet been committed, may follow the 
example of their enemy, the Amir of Bokhara, in order to show that they can 
do so with the same impunity, and England will fall into contempt even in 
Per sia. 

Again, elsewhere, he says upon the same important subject :-— 

“ The question is a matter of indifference as to envoys or officers. Iam of 
the wise man’s opinion of old, ‘That form of government is best, where an 
injury done to the meanest subject, is an insult to the whole community,’ 

“He spoke of insult: I speak of murder. What country, I ask, has 
such facility to vindicate her honour, to preserve the life of every one of her 
meanest subjects, as England? To say nothing of her distinguished officers, 
I might add more, her—but I forbear to use that—that gives climax to our 
shame.” 

Borrowsky, according to our eccentric traveller, smiles from heaven 
upon the mercenary successor to the affections of his wife; with what kind 
of a smile must Stoddart and Conolly be looking upon those, who, without 
a word of intercession, left their flesh to be torn from their bones, by raven- 
ous ticks! 

In the reflections made upon Colonel Sheil’s conduct, however, the 
worthy doctor is not only unjust, but inconsistent with himself. A proper 
agent should be appointed to Mashid. The unlucky selection of the 
treacherous Ali Saraf or “the banker,” was Stoddart’s fault and not 
Colonel Sheil’s (contrast Dr. Wolff’s statements, vol.i., p. 242, p. 251, 
p. 255). With regard to the conduct of her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires 





* Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, in the years 1843-1845, to ascertain the 
fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly. By the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., 
L.L.D., &c. 
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towards Abdul Samut Khan, it is not so easily understood. Dr. Wolff 
himself does not give the villain half so bad a character as Khanikoff 
does, and his testimony is disinterested. Of one thing we are certain, 
that her majesty has not a more conscientious servant than Colonel Sheil ; 
and the objection made to him as a Roman Catholic, is the only illiberal 
remark that occurs in the whole of Dr. Wolff's narrative ; but it does not 
emanate from himself ; it is an old sore with the American missionaries. 

It is very much to be regretted that the doctor did not visit the moun- 
taineer Chaldeans and Mar Shimon, rather than trust to his observations 
among the Romanists of the plain, and the reports of the American mis- 
sionaries. If the doctor had applied to the Chaldeans the rule of Vincentius 
“‘ what has always been believed, by all, and elsewhere,” he would have 
found it fail at once. The doctor relates that when he was in America, 
“he came among the Mohican tribes, and asked them ‘ Whose descendants 
are you?’ They replied, ‘ We are of Israel.’ I asked ‘ Who told you so? 
and expected to learn much ancient tradition. To my great surprise they 
said ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Simons.’” If the doctor had put the same question 
to Mar Yubanna and Mar Gabriel, they would have said, Messrs Grant, 
Stocking, Perkins, and Co. The doctor speaks of Colonel Rawlinson in 
the highest possible terms, as a most extraordinary man, and profound 
scholar ; yet in the face of the position so satisfactorily established by 
that officer, of the Halah of the captivity, and the equally well established 
identity of the Habor and Khabur rivers, the doctor repeats the absurd 
American arguments for the Chaldean Halah and Habor. This is not 
justice to the cause of truth and knowledge. 

The missions of the gallant Colonel Farrant, and of Mr. Stevens, were 
worth that of a hundred spiritual advisers, nay, even of the bishop of 
Gibraltar himself, as proposed by Dr. Wolff; but why is not the inde- 
pendence of Mar Shimon, or, at all events, of the Tiyari, recognised ; 
and a protective agent sent among them; when they could neither be 
butchered nor enslaved by our friends and allies, the Turks, or the Kurds 
under them, without exciting a just cause for complaint and redress. 

Dr. Wolff speaks of the visible decay of Muhammedanism in a manner 
with which we cordially agree. It is rather curious, however, for so pious 
a person to prophecy their downfall by the means to which they owed 
their rise—the sword. 

It is delightful to peruse the warm and energetic language in which 
he speaks of the reception, and kindness he met with from his coun- 
trymen in Asia. Colonel Williams, the Redhouses, so well known to 
al! Asiatic travellers, Mr. Bonham, all seem to have vied in tendering to 
the doctor their kindest services. There is a little under-current of satire 
which the doctor occasionally indulges in, when he makes a native ask, 
if the consul at Erzrum is not son of the King of England! It appears 
that Sir Charles Napier’s renown throughout Asia surpasses that of any 
modern hero. The names of Todd, Riach, and Thomson, also resound 
throughout the Turkoman desert. Colonel Stoddart is always spoken of 
as brave, but rash ; Conolly as “a man of religion.” The perspicacity 
of the Persians is remarkable. We wish we could extract their opinions 
of our British ambassadors. 

The doctor’s Turkish is sometimes curious enough. Thus he trans- 
lates Ilijah, “ warm water,” and tappah, “hill,’’ Elijeh, “ spring,’ 
and tebbe, “tepid!” The Rhages of Tobit was not Teheran, but Kal’- 
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eh-Erig. From conversation with the fieree Khan of Khirahi, who 
claims descent from Ghengis Khan, it would appear that the name of the 
great devastator Timur or Tamerlane, meant tron. This would settle 
the long-disputed orthography to be Tamir, a, as in “ name,” 2, as two 
ee’s. The doctor describes the Izidis as worshippers, instead of propi- 
Gebers of the evil spirit ; and describes them as dancing annually round 
the ruins of ancient Babylon; whereas it would be extremely difficult 
to find an Izidi who knows where these ruins are to be sought for. 

But these are minor criticisms, to which it was our passing duty to 
advert. The doctor will reply to us as he did to the Bektash dirvish, 
“that knowledge which has only for its object terrestrial things, is un- 
worthy of the name of know ledge ; ;’ from which it does not follow that 
error is to be propagated in its place. For his more material labours 
—the risks he ran, and the sufferimgs he endured, in so good and so 
chivalrous a cause—Doctor Wolff has our most hearty <n ae and 
our expressions of the highest possible admiration and | respect. 





THE WHITEBOY.* 


“We this day introduce to our readers our Irish Commissioner,” said 
the Times of the 21st of the past month (August); qualifying this 
somewhat pompous announcement by asserting that the opportunities 
which the English have hitherto had of learning “the state of Irish socie ty, 
have been too exclusively, formal reports, and most informal and irregular 
travels and tales, and omitting altogether the inter-communication of the 
people, and the daily columns of the Times itself, in its elaborate Irish 
articles. 

No misgovernment has ever called forth so large an amount of eloquent 
and imaginative protest, in fiction or song, as St. Patrick’s isle; and the 
Commissioner of the Times, with his cottage scenes, and ways and 
means of life, will most probably do no more than his predecessors 
towards relieving this “ universally” known and much sympathised with 
state of things. 

Ireland suffers under the undeniable grievance of a conquered country, 
without the necessary accompaniment of a victor’s rule. This is an 
anomaly which can never last. One or the other must one day be 
supreme. Ireland again, is itself divided into two parties, and the day 
that it should be separated from its natural parent and master, it would 
be given up to civil war. This is an alternative which must excuse 
much apparently devious and hesitating policy; in the midst of which 
the history of the Roman Catholic Church, and the actual progress of 
the Ronge Reformation, would show that concessions to the Romanists, 
however correct in principle, are by no means the most promising towards 
ultimate conciliation and peace. This, however, is not the fault of the 
British legislature. 

The task of the novelist is, for the same reasons, by no means an easy 
one. A person like Mrs. Hall, undertaking at once the duties of Miss 
Edgew orth and of Lady Morgan, and so intimately versed in the ways 


 * The Whiteboy; a Story of Ireland, in 1822. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. 2 vols. 
Sept.—VoOL. LXXV. NO. CCXCVII. K 
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whether he be white, green, or orange ; Wee a ae meer 
for the ing and oppressed, and to clothe painful circumstances 
; were oo re Rtg aa 
orgetting in or the one, the justice due to. 7 

"Miro. Hall's “ Whiteboy” is, undoubtedly, @ very: praiseworthy: work, 
pe ae gh mr i> Seaman epee 2 
small praise. e subject are of interest... The 
incidents are clear, rap, and distinct; the descriptions. el t,/ and 
the feeling and purpose throughout most commendable. author, 
as attached to the union of the two countries, upholds the policy. of 
ay and the wisdom of justice to the one, and inculcate common 
sense and a less common sense of practical duties to the other while, at 
the same time, her heart inclines towards that “romantic devotion of 
high spirit to picturesque enterprise” which is so totally opposed and 
subversive of, 

These are the inconsistencies in the Irish character, which will leave 
the fate of our brother in blood and language ({nctwithstanding the 

ical resuscitation of Saxon and British feuds), and our right 

hand in power and prosperity, a problem for the future; which it is to 
be hoped that the progress of knowledge and railroads, will still solve in 
favour of peace and friendship. 





NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


Mr. Hunter’s new illustrations of Shakspeare commence where the 
notes in the “Variorum” end. The edition referred to, is that in 
twenty-one volumes, prepared for the most part by Mr. Malone, but car- 
ried through the press by his friend Mr. Boswell, after the death of the 
former. 

Since that time, a more extended study of the literature and history 
of the Elizabethan period, has thrown much light upon many points 
hitherto involved in obscurity; a greater attention to the subject of the 

ealogy and biography of the family of Shakspeare, and of other 
Families connected with him, has also eliminated many curious facts, and the 
highest branch of criticism, the illustration of the poet’s general intention 
and genius—thus unfolding his design in a whole play or in some great 
and a pesomoeat character, has received a marked impulse. 

r. Hunter has done a real service to literature in putting these facts 
and opinions into an available form; and even if there should be errors 
or misconceptions in his own commentaries, omissions of the criticisms of 
others, or differences of opinion, (and upon the subject of Shakspeare’s 
person. or writings, when will such not be met with?) still his work will 
remain a striking testimony to his care and industry, and a valuable 
addition to the positive literature of the country. 


* New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakspeare. Supple- 
mentary to all the Editions. By Joseph Hunter, a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and an Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records. In two Volumes, 
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ornament of our Augustan Sir Philip S » ‘the is 

onarch.’”’ The poetry of a yel's couple ; x Sa Jo 
fadtorily, that ‘the celest fico, if Hot fradeded, by vestal still 
Gvaty'Griede and anon kindled out of mone bi spark Gai vig 
first conception. 

Mr. Charles Mackay has already, by the publication of the  Salaman- 
drine,”” proved himself to be ri ly embued with the true poetic spirit. 
He is eminently distinguished by sweet simplicity and tender pathos, as 
well'as by great delicacy and purity of thought, feeling, and expression. 
The “ Legends of the Isles” are well calculated by their many beauties— 

i gentle and truthful verse, with picturesqueness of effect, and 

eee thoughts with wild and fantastic imagery. They show that there 
f ‘no off in original ct while there is increase of verve and vi- 
gour; and ond Mn Mackay i is truly one of those favoured spirits, who are des- 
tined to redeem our age from being utterly prosaic. 

“ Alfred,” is in every sense of the a , a successful drama, and a 
een poem. One of those chivalrous ‘and well-known events at- 
tac 

The matchless majesty 
Of English Alfred’s name 
is the key-stone to the composition; but admirable scenes of the habits 
and, manners of the times, are made to alternate with supernatural agen- 
cies, in so striking a manner, as at times (in the scene, for example, 
beneath the shadow of the ash-trees) to be almost ap g; and yet 
uite in accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the tone of the 
itself. It is undoubtedly to be regretted that this co-mingling of 
historical and mythological wer brings ios ti author in comparison with 
some of Shakspeare’s most delicate creations; but while the composition 
suffers bor hee a an almost involuntary association, the conception can scarcely 
be said to do so; at least not materially. ‘‘ Alfred” is really a nobly 
conceived and powerfully executed poem, and would with a little trim- 
of superfluities, and an elimination into its natural status of a five 
ot rama, admirably adapted for the stage. 
The “Village Paupers,” is a poem modelled after Crabbe, but 


* Legends of the Isles, and other Poems. x es Charles Mackay. 

Alfred: a Drama. By Sir Coutts Lindsa: ev 

The Village Paupers, and other Poems. G. W. Fulcher. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent ; “. which are added Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Robert Snow, Esq. 
BE rg en of the Mammoth, the Funeral of Time, and other Poems.’ By 

enry rst. 

Maro; or, Poetic Irritability. In Four Cantos. 

The War of the Surplice: a Poem in Three Cantos; with Notes, illustrative 





andexplanatory. By Anti- 
Los Arcos: a Spal eg ley By George Ryder. The Notes by 
George Merry, 


Miscellaneous aa By Elizabeth Piddocke Roberts. 
Fortune, and other Poems; to which is added Maria Maybud: a True Tale. By 


Hope. 








siete? upon familiar things, i 
charms to travellers, of which the uninitiated will not be so 
ronsible. Mane ait ‘slap ‘eindag ‘these postle Aaigiennte suk wledahs 
m'the “Coming scattered thoughts of great tenderness and : 
e ‘ Coming of the Mammoth,” and the other poems of Henry B. 
nt ee — enjoyed their hour of notoriety in maga- 
zines, and other cocadanalip cme serous je Atlendie, They 
tions in the same li Twieh oscedoaaliyccene opets $a ditanti 
have also the usual fault of not sufficiently American. The p 
of the y poets of the New Worl still directs itaelf in the worn out 
track of “Songs of the Scalds,” “ Druids and Mossy Oaks,” “ Mutius 
Scavola,” * Prineely Paladins,” and “ Paynim Foes.” There is, Agate 
a brave exception in the introductory Indian legend, and a more gentle 
one, in the verses to the American skylark. The “ Funeral of Time,” and 


the “ Unseen River,” also possess much of the true poetic revelation, and 


there is talent and feeling throughout sufficient to establish the author as 
a successful “ son of song.’ 

_ We must also speak well of “Maro.” It is a history of the birth, 
criticism “upon,” revenge “‘or printing,” and the issue “no sale” of a 
poem. A history which is probably not an uncommon one, but whith 
1s here told with a mixture of fun dd satire, of drollery led with 
literary attainment and poetic vigour, that compels one to on, and 
leaves not a doubt as to the author’s abilities. 

The “ War of the Surplice” has apparently also forced its way into 
the domain of poe laa the battle may find some relief when thus 
turned to a lively ead not careless metre. The poem (if it can be so 
called) emanates from Oxford, and will amuse those interested in the 
question, without embittering feeling. 

“Los Arcos” is a Spanish Carlist Romaunt (rather late in the field), 
moving in measured lines, and with thoughts and fancies rather stingily 
doled. out, but sufficiently so, with the assistance of the machinery of 
love end. war, to deserve a perusal at the hand of some fair friend. We 
can also say as much for the “ Miscellaneous Poems,” by Miss Roberts, 
and Fortune and other Poems,” by Hope, both of which contain that 

aspiring after poetry, which springs from kindly feelings, and an ardent 
love. of the good and beautiful, without the skill or power to raise the 
possessor very far up that mountain, so famed for difficulty-of ascent. 





THE STORY OF A ROYAL FAVOURITE.* 
Te adventures of 9 pet dog of purest breed, and of highest 
qualifications —the Aspasia of puppy —as Mrs. Gore rg her 


* The Story of a Royal Favourite. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
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mania for old references and dead languages) would say; differ from 
those. of. an umbrella or of a guinea; inasmuch as they are confined 
to aristocratic life; the exceptions being accidental. The panorama, of 
portraits and scenes brought before us in the life of such a dog may be 
anticipated. . They comprise Bill Sims the dog-stealer and his family, 
with algal arepter or two - the a ig pees ye 
philanthropy. The dogmatic history ppy dogs in gen i 
the: Royal Favourite in le (the fates indeed pet particularly 
related,) but the former, leaving us in doubt whether introduced by the 
Veneti to the ancestors of Titian, or brought by. Antoninus from Smyrna; 
but certainly first given by Mary de Medicis to Charles II. 

These are succeeded by aristocratic roués, atid ennuyés innumerable; 
(Mrs. Gore’s modern chivalry,) and a painful picture of a mésalliance. 
The puppy is given in exchange for a seat in parliament, and becomes a 

» in which character it visits Paris, and in the words of the 
author, “like every one who entertains the pretension of writing or 
talking well, has ashy at Rome!” On its way home, this puppy of 
puppies passes by accident, or from its merits, into the possession of the 

oung Duchesse d’Aumale. 

The light story which links together many lively and _truth-like 
sketches is of the slenderest tissue; and even little is of rather a 

inful, than pleasing character; partaking more of the aspect of a tale 

wn from life, than of a story meget y a fictive imagination. 

This, however, concerns us not; the design of the work is evidently a 
series of portraits and reflections on passing manners and events, and 
few can compete with Mrs. Gore in the point which she lends to the 
one, and the wit and playful justice with which she unsperingly lashes 
the other. No one, indeed, is spared. The duchess with her “ orna- 
mental ordinance,” and “voice like the sawing of a plank” the roué, 
whose only debt he ever pays is the debt of nature; and other Hairy 
Stockeratical personages (as Mrs. Gore calls them), alternate with mem- 
bers of “official life” as they are designated; Mrs. Lewson with her 
furbelows, and Mrs. Mopsom with her Cranbourne-alley eau de Cologne, 
and whose characteristics are equally admirably depicted by the same 
skilful pen; even to the lady’s maid’s bedroom. 

“ Which from the snippets of silk and ribbon on the floor, a faded Berlin 
work-basket on the table, and a certain combination of finery and nastiness, 
perfumes and miasma, I rightly interpreted to be her room.” 


But the unsparing caricaturist does not stop at the problematically 
fictitious personages of the story. Literary contemporaries are assailed 
in wholesale fashion. Indeed, we only observed Tennyson kindly spoken 
of, and while Ainsworth, Dickens, and Lever, are let off with a gentle 
bite, the “Idler” is positively worried by this snarling little dog. The 
> nome ong is very properly placed upon a level with Bell’s Life in 

ndon. 

The work will be no doubt extensively read for these very persona- 
lities; and if not for these, certainly for the really clever sketches of 
aristocratic town and country life;‘of dinner bores and bores in general; of 
“‘warm-wasser-land” antiquity hunters, maudlin philanthropists, and 
the biting puppy characteristics. “ Christians behaving like dogs, and 
dogs, in the exercise of every Christian virtue,” is indeed the thesis 
apparently of the book. 
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THE PRACTICAL COOK.® 

Tus is a most formidable rival to all previous existing cookery-books, 
be gern oe hort pein mic agen he Ae ow isinier 
Royal” are si and economised. We are further introduced to the 
curiosities of ian and American cookery, while a host of receipts 
which every one was anxious for, from the repertory of Indian and Ger- 
man kitchens, are also to be met with. The “ Practical Cook” appears 
really to be the richest compendium of good things, and the best guide 
to the art of cooking them, that is now to be met with. WA 

, : a. Preuss 


‘MY MARINE MEMORANDUM BOOK.} 


Tue “ chances and moving accidents” of a nautical life afford mate- 
rials which, cob sa Yim, isle, are sure of a favourable acceptance 
among a large class of readers. Mr. Jennings is evidently more familiar 
with the phrases and terms used by his own community, than with the 
more chastened customs of literary composition ; yet has he man to 
sail buoyantly enough through three volumes of mingled fact and fiction. 
The first tale, called “ Felicia Wayland; or, the Cuba Merchantman,” is 
a long one, occupying a volume to itself; but it is amusing and well 
told. The other volumes contain briefer and more desultory narratives 
(or yarns, as the author calls them), and sketches of character. ‘There is 
a of fighting, and several hically and pointedly told chases, 

i and engagements—the Flying Dutchman in a new form— 
and some of those grotesque and ludi positions long peculiar to 
Jack Tar. Variety enough, surely, to win and to deserve plenty of 
readers both by sea and land. 








A DICTIONARY OF THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE { 
THE object and utility of a book of reference of this kind here pro- 
posed, is made so manifest in its title page as to require no formal cri- 
ticism on our parts. 





THE HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES‘§ 
Tue history of our own times must always present a task of great diffi- 


culty; there are prejudices to overcome, an nal feelings to vanquish; 
and above all, truth lies in a well, and seldom comes to light till past 
transactions are divested of the intrigues and passions which never fail to 
mystify them while yet recent. The volume now before us refers to events 
which, however, strictly belong to the domain of history—the incidents 


of the French Revolution. 


* The Practical Cook, English and Foreign; containing a Great Variety of Old 
reach improved and remodelled ; and many Original Receipts in English, 





&c. By Jose 
A ‘Dictionary of the Scottish Language ; comprehending 
} Ramsay, and other popular 





